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PREFACE 


T HIS book was compiled with a special purpose, 
and if it should not satisfy those for whom it 
was intended, no preface can save it , but that does not 
forbid some words of explanation 

First then, the reader is invited to bathe rather than 
to fish in these waters that is to say, the set eral pieces 
are to be read in context , and it is for this reason that 


no titles nor names of authors are inserted m the text, 
aecause they would distract the attention and lead away 
the thought and even overrule consideration Yet, 
although there is a sequence of context, there is no 
logical argument the demonstration is of various moods 
of mind, which are illowed free play, a sufficient guide 
to them being provided in the page-headings As for 
the sequence chosen, that might no doubt have been 
other than it is without damage and perhaps with ad- 


vantage, but, /as will reidily be perceived, the mam 
implication as essential, namely that spirituality is the 
basis and foundation of human life — m jo far as our life 
is a worthy subject for ideal philosophy and pure aesthetic 
— ratfytr than the apex or final attainment of it. It 
ifiust underlie everything To put it briefly, man is 



Pi ef ace 

the tunc cannot all be distinctly seen, nor can \vc read 
them dispassionately , but two things stand out clearly 
and they are above question or debate The first is 
that Prussia’s scheme for the destruction of her neigh- 
bours was Jong-laid, and scientifically elaborated to the 
smallest detail the second is that she will shrink from 
no crime that may further its execution 

How far the various Teutonic states that have been 
subjugated by Prussia are infected or morally enslaved 
by the machinery that o\ criords them, how far they are 
deluded or tempted by a vision of world-empire, how 
far their intellectual teachers willingly connive at the 
contradictory falsehoods officially imposed upon their 
assent, and what their social awakening will be, we can 
only surmise We had accounted our cousins as honest 
and virtuous folk, some of us have well-loved friends 
among them whom we have heard earnestly and bitterly 
deplore the evil spirit that was dominating their country 
but we now see them all united in a wild enthusiasm for 
the great scheme of tyrannj, as unscrupulous in their 
means as m their motives, and obedient to military 
regulations for cruelty, terrorism, and devastation 
From the consequent miseries, the insensate and 
interminable slaughter, the hate and filth, we can turn 
to seek comfort only in the quiet confidence of our souls , 
and we look instinctively to the seers and poets of man- 
kind, whose sayings are the oracles and prophecies of 
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loveliness and lonngkmdncss Common diversions 
divert us no longer , our habits and thoughts are searched 
by the glare of the conuction that man’s life is no* the 
ease that a peace-lo\ ing generation has found it or thought 
to make it, but the awful conflict with evil which philo- 
sophers and saints hate depicted, and it is m their 
abundant testimony to the good and beautiful that we 
find support for our faith, and distraction from a gnef 
that is intolerable constantly to face na\ impossible to 
face without that trust in God which makes all things 
possible 

Wc may sec that our national follies and sms ha c 
deserved punishment , and if m this revelation of rotten- 
ness we cannot ourseKes appear \ holly sound, wc arc 
still free and true at heart, and can take hope in con- 
trition, and in the brave endurance of sufferings that 
should chasten our intention and conduct, wc cancien 
be grateful for the discipline but beaond this it is 
offered us to take joy in the thought that our country is 
called of God to stand for the truth of man’s hope, and 
that it has not shrunk from the call Here we stand up- 
right, and above reproach and to show ourselves w orthy 
will be more than consolation , for truly it is the hope of 
man's great desire, the desire for brotherhood and 
universal peace to men of good-will, that is at stake in 
this struggle 

Britons haie cier fought will for thur countn, and 
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their country’s Cause is the high Cause of Freedom and 
Honour That fairest earthly fame, the fame of Free- 
dom, is inseparable from the names of Albion, Britain, 
England it has gone out to America and the Anti- 
podes, hallowing the names of Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand , it has found a new home in Africa 
and this heritage is our glory and happiness We can 
therefore be happy in our sorrows, happy even in the 
death of our beloved who fall in the fight , for they die 
nobly, as heroes and saints die, with hearts and hands 
unstained by hatred or wrong 
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STIRIT OF AMAH 

Booh^ 1 


AFTER experience had taught me that the common 
jCXoccurrences of oidinary life are vain and futile, 
and I saw that all the objects of my desire and fear 
were in themselves nothing good nor bad, save in so far 
as the mind was affected by them , I at length deter- 
mined to search out whether there were not something 
truly good and communicable to man, by which his spirit 
might be affected to the exclusion of all other things 
yea, whether there were anything, through the discovery 
and acquisition of which I might enjoy continuous and 
perfect gladness for e\er I say that I at length deter- 
mined , because at first sight it seemed ill-ad\ised to 
renounce things, in the possession of which I was 
assured, for the sake of what was yet uncertain 
I therefore turned over in my mind whether it might be 
possible to come at this new way, or at least to the 
certitude of its existence, without changing my usual 
way of life, [a compromise] which I had often attempted 


Spinoza is 
telling of 
himself 


B 



‘Dtssattsj action 

before, bat tn \am For the things tha' commonl) 
happen in life and are cs'etmed among men as the 
highest good (as is witnessed bj their is orb 1 -) c>n be 
reduced to these three Riche', Fame, nnd Lusi, and 
bv these the mind is so diijnc,ed that u can scared) 
thinl o f an) other good Wi h regard to Lus , the 
mind is as much absorbed thereby as if it had attained 
rest in 'ome good and this hinders it from thinking of 
anuhing eke But after fruition a great sadness follow s, 
which, if it do no' ->b~orb the mind, wall )et disturb 
and blunt it But love directed towards the eternal 
and mfnt'e feeds he mind woth pure JO), and is free 
from all sadness Wherefore it is grenl) to be desired, 
and to be 'ought after vnth our whole might [and] 
although I could perceive this qrn e clear!) in m) mind, 
I cou'd no at once la) aside all greed and lust and 
honour One thing I could see and that was 

that so long as the mind was turned upon this new wa), 
it was deflected, and senousl) engaged therein, which 
was a great comfort to me , for I saw tha.. those evils 
were no such as would no jmld to remedies and 
though at fimt these intervals were rare and lasted b j* 
a short while, )e afterwards the true good became 
more and more evident to me, and these in..ervals more 
frequent and of longer duration 
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La bills 
dams sans 
nsra 


o WHAT can ail thee Kmght-at-arms, 
Alone ana palely loitering 5 
The sedge has wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing 



Sadness 

0 what can aii thee, Kmght-at-arras, 

So haggard and so woe-begone ? 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 

And the harvest’s done 

1 see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever dew. 

And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too 

I met a Lady in the meads, 

Full beautiful, i faery’s child, — 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 

And her eyes were wild 

I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone , 
She look'd at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan 

I set her on my pacing steed, 

And nothing else saw all day long , 

For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song 

She found me roots of relish sweet, 

And honey wild, and manna dew , 

And sure m language strange she said— 

* I love thee true 1 ’ 

She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept and sigh’d full sore, 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four 

And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dream’d — Ah 1 woe betide 1 
The latest dream I ever dream’d 
On the cold hill-side 



Dejection 


I see the Deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple seaweeds strown , 

I see the waves upon the shore, 

Like Sight dissolved in stai-showers, thrown 
I sit upon the sands alone, — 

Tht lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion 

Alls 1 I hive nor hope nor health, 

Not peace within nor calm around, 

Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sige in meditation found, 

And walked with inward glory crowned 

Yet now despair itself is mild 
Ev’n as the winds ittd waters are , 

I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 


Hard is the wiy and shut the gate, 
And life is in i narrow strait 
Once only did my soul aspire 
To scale the Orient dropping fire , 

Once only floated in the ways 
Of heaven apart from earthly haze 
And then it was a foolish soul, 

And knew not how the heavens do roll 



Clouds 


Behoid the white clouds roll along the blue, 

And like the clouds do flocks o’erspread the plain , 
And like them winds the forest out of mow , 

Shall no' Joy’s chariot come with splendid trair, 
And he descend and walk the hung nr, 

With Melody and Peace, and Happy Lore, 
Wing-'aoted, rosy-hmb d, with myrtle rare 
And olne crowned from old Eleusis’ gro\e ? 

Ah, no, the fury Night will soon be here. 

She comes with storms that dnve the flocks away, 
And takes the large free clouds to make her bier, 
And rends the leaves , no longer youth can stay 
Nor joy appear 


SWIFTLY walk o\er the western wave, 
Spirit of Night 1 
Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where all the long and lone daylight 
Thou woaest dreams of joy and fear, 
Which mal e thee terrible and dear, — 
Swift be thy flight 1 

Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Star-inwrought 1 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day , 
Kiss her until she be W'eaned out, 

Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land. 
Touching all with thine opiate wand — 
Come, long sought ' 



Ntg/it 

Wj cm I aro^e and viv, iht dac n, 

I rphrd for tint , 

Whii li/V rok htph "i d the dev. was pone, 
And roo i ! t I i\j on (lover ard tree, 

Ap * tlu. se t\ D s air-ed to hi' re*-?, 
Lirpcnnj* hit -n unloved ,uc->t, 

I «iph l r or tine 

Tf a bro 1 tr Dti’h c in. iid cned, 

Won! Is* ti on me J 

Tn ‘•tC'* chill Sin. p the fdm)-c\ul, 
rnure-i Itl < a non Hide h- 
Midi 1 tii Me t e->r ths, aid } 

Wtuhkt thoii r t 3 — And I tijilmd, 

No, rti thtc 1 

Dci'h \ufi co iv v.ln n thou at* dr d, 

So 'i i too «-om — 

Sleep v ill com v, lv n the i <rt lied , 

Of nci *u. "<u!I I t i tht Ivon 
I -.4 of tine Moved Nipht — • 

S" if* lx thtta appro rhino fiipht. 

Com' * ion, ■■oon 1 


rOIJRQUOl h luinurc t- -elk donuft mi malhuircuv, 
lit h mi i ccuv dont 1’imc cstplum. d’amrrtumc, 

Qm attendent la mort, vans que la mort vannt, 

Qut h ehcrchcnt plus ardemment qtt’un trftor, 

Qrn Mint hturuiv. jubqu’l cn trcsvullir, 

Lt <c tfjouis'tnt quand ik ont trouv£ k toml>eau , 

A 1'hommc dont la route cst comerte de tfnebres, 
lit <)ue Diui a cntour£ d’un ccrck ftul 3 



Adversity 

Mis soupirs sont devenus comme mon pain, 

Et mes gfimssmunts >=e rfpndtnt commc 1’iau, 
A peine corujoi^-je uni ensnte qu’illi *t realise , 
Tons les malheurs quo jd redou'c fondent ^ur moi 
Plus de cfcantff, plus de npos, plus dc paix 1 
Sans cesse de nouveaux tourments 1 
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K. Hear} THIS battle fans lilt to the morning’s war, 

Yl st the When dytng clouds contend with growing light, 
w i*« f w What tune the shepherd, blowing of his nails, 
a t t Can neither call it perfect day nor night 

Now sways it this way, like a mighty <ea, 

Forced by the tide to combat with the wind 
Now sways it that way, like the '•elfstme sea 
Farced to retire by fury of the wind 
Sometime the flood prevails and then the wind. 
Now one the bct,er, then another bes 
Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast, 

Yet neither conqueror nor conquered 
So is the equal poise of this fell war 

Here on this molehill awl! I sit me down 
To whom God a ill, there be the victory 1 
For Margaret my queen and Clifford too 
Have chid me from the battle, sweanng both 
They prosper best of all when I am thence 
Would I were dead 1 — if God’s good will were so. 
For what is in this world but grief and woc J 
O God 1 methmhs it were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely swam 
To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

Thereby to see the minutes, how they run 



Failure 


How many make the hour full complete, 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finish up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may live — 

When this is known, then to divide the times 
So many hours must I tend my flock , 

So many hours must I take my rest , 

So many hours must I contemplate , 

So many hours must I sport myself. 

So many days my ewes have been with young , 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean , 

So many years ere I shall shear the fleece 
So minutes, hours, days, — months and years, 

Pass'd over to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave 
Ah 1 what a life were this 1 how sweet 1 how lovely 1 
Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 
To kings, that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 

O yes it doth , a thousand-fold it doth 

And to conclude, — the shepherd’s homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade, 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed, 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him 


Observe, however, that of man’s whole terrestrial 
possessions and attainments, unspeakably the noblest are 



Lost Lkah 

his Symbols, dmm. or dun c-Hemm" under which he 
unreins and fij Ins, with vie onous usm ranee, tu l! tshfi- 
bank win ocean callhis Rtth c cl Ideals Of winch 
realised Itic als, omitun 1 tin it'' considtr on!) tl > ‘c 
two his Chuiui, o spiritual Gudnet , lit" ktnpship, 
or tempo tl om I i c Cnurch \ hat i ord is then , 
richer Jian Golconda wd tl t re i- trt*- of tlrmill 1 
In the heart ol th rtmo *■ moanum- rises the lit la 
Kirk, the Dead til s!uml> ring toir-d t% u'-der tl nr 
white mtmona! * orts, 'in hope of i fnppt n'-titrcC’ion' 
Dull wert lliou, if never in in) lui-r it snake to 
thee things unsp-it hie tint went to th) soul's emu 
Strong ins he tint hid i Church — \ I it v t cm cdl 
1 Church he Mot) I tin tbs, though * in the ceVer of 
Immensities in thi confij' of Cteri fits’, )e nmlile 
tovurds God and nnn, the tape' sho'clt's Unnerve Ii id 
become i firm cit) for him, i d\ vlling which he inew 
Such virtue was in Belief, in theM words well spolen 
I leheit Well might men prrac their Crt'o and raise 
stateliest Kmplts for it, andrivcrtnd Hierarchies and 
gut it the tithe of their substance , it was wotth hung 
for and dying for 

But of those decadent ages m which no Ideal Lithcr 
grows or blossoms > when Belief md Loyalty in\e passed 
aavay, and onl) the cant and false echo of them remains , 
and all Solemnity has become Pageantry , and the 
Creed of persons in authoity, an Imbecility or 
a Machiaaehsm ! Ahs, of these ages World hrstorv 
can take no notice, they haae to !> compressed more 
and more, and finally suppressed in the Annals of Man- 
kind , blotted out as spurious, — w hich indeed they 
arc Hapless ages wherein, if cter in any, it is an 



Vanity 

unhappiness to be born To be born, and to learn only, 
by every tradition and example, that God’s Universe is 
Belial’s and a Lie, and ‘the Supreme Quack’ the 
hierarch of men 1 In which mournfuliest faith, never- 
theless, do we not see whole generations lne, what 
they call living , and vanish > 


VANITY of Vanities, saith the Preacher, 

Vanity of Vanities, all is Vanity 
What profit hath a man of all his labour 
wherein he laboureth under the sun ? 

Generation passeth away, and generation cometh, 
and the earth abideth for eier 
The sun artseth and the sun goeth down, 
and hasteth to the place where he anseth 
The wind goeth toward the south, 
and turneth round unto the north , 

Around and around goeth the wind, 
and on its rounds the wind rUurneth 
All the rivers run into the sea, 
vet the sea is not full , 

Unto tne place whence the rivers come, 
thither they return again 
All things are full of weariness , 
man cannot utter it 
The eye is not satisfied with seeing, 
nor the ear filled with hearing 
The thing that hath been is that which shall be, 
and that which is done is that which shall be done 
and there is nothing new under the sun 
Is there anything whereof it may be said, See, this is new ’ 
it hath already been in the ages that were before us 



Foolishness of the Body 

Th-re i 5 no rermlrance wndi us of fomcr da)5 
rathe- o f die ds } s tha- sh->ii be v.ill there be an) re- 
membrance among them the- shall cone after 
I the Preaccer was king o-er Israel in Jerusalem, 
and I applied rrn h-art to seek and to search ou. b) 
vrsdon co-cerri-g all that is do-e under heaven this 
sore .ravad ha*n God gi-e” to Jie sons of men to be 
exe-cised radial I hate seen all the works that are 
done under the sun , and behold all is -nrrt and vexa- 
tion of spin*-. 

The crooked caraot be made straight 

and tha f which is varang canno. be number’d 
I ccnrau-ed „-ith rare ov.m heart. saying Lo, I have 
gotten ire grea- wt.doui above all the. were before me 
m Jerusalem )ea m) heart had great experience of 
wisdom a-d 1 now ledge And I gate m) heart to 
kro„ >nsdom, and to krow madness and foil) I per- 
ceived tha» this alxi is vexation of spirit, for 
In much wisdom is much grief, 
and he dia.. increased! krowledge lucrease-is sorrow 


Have we no then found a narrow padi [of 
theugnt] which premises to lead us and our argument 
to tne conclusion tha. while we are in the bod), ard 
while the soul is co'-aminated wndi its evils, our desire 
wdi never be thoreughly satisfied and our desire we 
sa), is o c d’e Truii For thousand-fold are the troubles 
the- die bod_ gives us It fills us foil of loves and 

lus.s and fears, wndi all kinds of delusions and rani non- 
serse . and in ten trudi. 25 TTIf 4 !! i. rficrv-icrKt >tc 



The Quest 

that we cannot think wisely at all, never a whit Nay, 
all wars, factions, and fighting hate no other origin than 
this same body and its lusts We must set the soul 
free of it , we must behold things as they are, and then, 
belike, we shall attain the wisdom that we desire, and 
of which we say we are lovers not while we live but 
after death, as the argument shows, For then and 
not till then will the soul be parted from the body, and 
exist in herself alone And thus having got rid of 
the foolishness of the body we shall, it would seem, be 
pure and hold converse with the pure, and shall in our 
own selves have complete knowledge of the Incorrup- 
tible, which is, I take it, no other than the very Truth 


0 FRIEND, hope in Him while thou hvest, 
know Him while thou hvest, 

For in life is thy release 

If thy bonds be not broken while thou hvest, 

What hope of deliverance in death ? 

It is but an empty dream that the soul must pass into 
union with Him, 

Because it hath passed from the body 

If He is found now, He is found then 

If not, we go but to dwell in the city of Death 

If thou hast union now, thou shalt have it heieafter 

Bathe in the Truth know the true Master 
Have faith m the true Name 
Kabir saith It is the spirit of the quest that helpeth 
I am the slave of the spirit of the quest 



The Eremite 


iS 


MY home 

The shimen -bounced glare, 
The gazing fre-hung donas 
Of sco-ching air 
M’- res' 

To -rander trembling-Y eak. 

On vague hunge'-quSav 
Nev hope o seek. 

Fo- fnerd 

The dazzling brea-hing dream, 
The s -rength a' Ins' to 'trd 
Of Glo-s Supreme 
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BENEATH the canon, of the skies roam I night and da) 
I It ho— e is n the deser* bj nigh. ard da; 

No « c' n»ss tronble-n me non silen' pain tomen-elh , 

One thi~g I 1 ro ui— I sorrov, night end da) 

Ho~ ele=s am I O Lord 'tniJier shaii I turn 
A 1 anderer n die desert, vh'-her sha’l I tun' 

I come -o Thee o' last, enven Tom evert threshold , 
And i r Th, doo- be closed, ■chidie’- shall I 'um ? 

B'es^ed are -hey v ho live in s'gh. o' Thee 
W-o sn-at vui Thee O Lo-d, and dv ell vi-h Thee 
Fa. a are n\ 1 mb* a"d m\ heart is fearful. 

Humb’t I = * —i-h tho'e v ho are dear to Thee 
Drat! tho’ - e be tn-h p’eas-re. TfGj art oar Faith, 
Hein 1 ess \ - sou' hand or ‘be— Tnoa art oar Faith; 

Whe.be- e be Xzzareres Mussalmans o- Gebres, 
Whatsoe’er oar creed Thou art car Fa.th 



Retirement 


BEING upon a certain day overburdened with the p 0 pe 
trouble of worldly business, in which men are oftentimes G'egoiy 
enforced to do more th in of very duty they are bound, 

I retired to a solitary place congenial to grief, where monastic 
whatever it was m my tffairs that was giving me discon- ' ,rc 
tent might plainly reveal itself, and all the things that 
were wont to inflict me with sorrow mignt come together 
and freely present themselves to my sight And m that 
place, after that 1 had sat a long while in alienee and great 
affliction, my very dear son Peter the deacon joined me, 
who since the flower of his early youth had been attached 
to me by close friendship and companionship in the study 
of the sacred books He, when he saw me overwhelmed 
in he iviness and languor of heart, questioned me, saying 
‘ What is the matter f or what bad news have you heard > 
for some unusual grief plainly possesses you ’ To whom 
I answered ‘ O Peter, the grief th it 1 daily endure is 
with me both old and new old through long use, and 
new by continual increase And truth it is that my un- 
happy soul, wounded with worldly business, is now call- 
ing to mind in what state it once was when I dwelt m 
my monastery , how then it was superior to all transitory 
matters, and how it would soar far above things corrup- 
t<b!e How it was accustomed to think only of heavenly 
things, and tho’ enclosed in mortal body would yet by 
contemplation pass beyond its fleshly bars while as for 
death, which is to almost all men a punishment, that 
did it love, and would consider as the entrance to life, 
and the reward of its toil But now by reason of my 



'Retirement 

pastoral charge mypoor soul must engagemthe businesses 
of worldly men , and after so fair a promise of rest it is 
defiled m the dust of earthly occupations and when 
through much ministering to others it spendeth itself on 
outward distractions, it cannot but return impaired unto 
those inward and spiritual things for which it longeth 
Now therefore I am meditating on what I suffer, I 
weigh what I have lost and when I think of that loss 
my condition is the more intolerable For do but look 
how the ship of my mind is tossed by the waves and 
tempest, and how I am battered m the storm Nay, 
when I recollect my former life, I sigh as one who 
turneth back his eyes to a forsaken shore And what 
gneveth me yet more is that as I am bome ever onward 
by the disturbance of these endless billows, I almost lose 
sight of the port which I left For thus it is that the 
mind lapseth first it is faithless to the good which it 
held, tho’ it may still rerr mber that it hath forsaken it 
then when it hath further strayed, it e\ en forgetteth that 
grood untit it cometh at length to such a pass that it 
canmot so much as behold in memory what before it had 
actn ^ely practised All behaveth according to my picture 
we nrc£ earned so far out to sea that we lose sight of the 
quiet h<r ven whence we set forth And not seldom is 
the measure of my sorrow increased by remembrance of 
the lues of , some who with thur whole heart relinquished 
this present world Whose high perfection when I 
behold, I recct'gmse how low 1 lie fallen for many of 
them did in a ^very retired life please their Maker, and 
lest by contact awith human affairs they should decay 
from their freshitess, almighty God allowed not that 
they should be harassed by the labours of this world 7 



Sun & Shade 
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A LITTLE cmv ard lend thy putdtnp hind 
To tht't dirl *.'rps i hub. further on , 

For sender hank huh choice of Sun or shade , 
There I to atom to ‘it, ashen my chmcc 
Relieves me ‘rom my tad of ‘emit tod 
DaiIj m the common Prison tl‘t enjoin’d nn, 
Where I a Pttaoncr chain d, scuu iritis dnw 
The ur imprison’d al-o, dose ind damp, 

Ibisshoisom draupht ha' hert I fed imtnds, 

The breath of Hcaa’n fresh-binwinp pure ind s\uct, 
With diy -spring born, here I tu me to respirt 
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I HEARD a thousind blended no'cs. 
While in i groat I svt rtchnetl, 

In that sweet mood ashen pleasant thoughts 
Bnnp sad thouph’s to the mind 

To her fair works did Nature link 
The hum in soul th i* through me ran , 

And much w grieved my hurt to dunk 
What man has made of man 

Through primrose tufts, in that preen bower, 
Tlu. pert vinl It trailed its wriaths , 

And ’tis my faith that tscry flower 
Enjoys die nr it hrt allies 

The birds iround int hopped and phyed, 
Their thoughts I cannot nit isurt — 

But the least motion which they made, 

It seemed a dirill of plcasutc 



Garden & Forest 

The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air , 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there 

If this belief from heaven be sent, 

If such be Nature’s holy plan, 

Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man ? 


And this v, as on the sixte morvve of May, 
Which May had pemted with his softe shoures, 
This gardin ful of levcs and of fioures — 

And craft of mannes hand so curiously 
Arrayed had this gardin trevvelj, 

That never was ther gardin of svvich prys 
But-if it were the veray Paradys 
The odour of fioures and the freshe sight 
Wold han maad any herte for to light 
That ever was bom, but-if to gret siknesse 
Or to gret sorwe held it in distresse, 

So ful it was of beauty with plesance 


We wandered to the Pme Forest 
That skirts the Ocean’s foam, 

The lightest winn was in its nest, 

The tempest in its home 
The whispering waves were half asleep, 
The clouds were gone to play, 
And on Ihe bosom of the deep 
The\ smile of Heaven lay , 


Autumn Ouut 

It ‘■etmi d is if tnc hotm \ t r* one 
bunt f r oin bevo id th- si i s, 
Which <n it red from ibave the sun 
A hph* o' Pip if- 

We puis 1 '! amni dm pmes tin* nood 
Tin j i mis of the \ f e, 

1*0 'uteti bv s*ornis ,o s| ,jh s is rude 
As s r,i- is in erl -t >i 
And stu hed In mn 1/ re inuth, 
"IhT ur-tlrr he teen n blovn, 

To harmonies ard in *v n> th, 

As tt nil r is its o - n 

Now ill ttm tret ops i,, sir p, 

1 lie }*ru n wave-. on tin *■' t, 

As soil ns 11 tin stl< 1 deep 
Th ocean wotxls on b 


SEASON of ntis*s ind mellov frwtfuln'ssl 
Close bosom fn nd of tin nfiUtinj* sun, 

Conspiring wrh him hov, to lend md bless 

With fruit the sines httromddi thatch eaves run , 
To bend w i*h apples the moss’d cot’ ige trees, 

And 111! nil fruit tilth njvress to the core , 

To swell tht poind md plun p the ln/et shells 
With 1 sviict ierncl, to set budding more, 

And still more, liter flowers for the bes, 

Until the) tliini. warm da\s will never ee 1 st, 

I'o/buninnr has o’sr-brimm’d their clamm) cells. 

Who hath not seen tine oft amid th) store } 

Sometimes whoever steis abroad may find 
Thee sittinp careh ss on a pranar) floor, 

Th) hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind, 



Solitude 

Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 

Drowsed with the fumes of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers , 
And sometime like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook , 

Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozmgs, hours by hours 

Where are the songs of Spring > Ay, where are they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue , 

Then in a w'ailful choir, the small gnats mourn 
Among the mer sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lues or dies. 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly boum , 
Hedge-cnckets sing , and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies 


I WILL anse and go now, and go to Inmsfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made 
Nine bean-rows will I hav e there, a hi\ e for the honey-bee, 

And live alone in the bee-loud glade 

And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket sings 
There midnight ’s all a glimmer and noon a purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings 

1 will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake-water lapping with low sounds by the shore , 

While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements gray, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core 



Retreats 


WHEN winds that move not its calm surface sweep 
The azure sea, I love the land no more , 

The smiles of the serene and tranquil deep 
Tempt my unquiet mind — But when the roar 
Of Ocean’s gray abyss resounds, and foam 
Gathers upon the sea, and vast waves burst, 

I turn from the drear aspect to the home 
Of earth and its deep woods, where interspersed, 

When winds blow loud, pines make sweet melody 
Whose house is some lone bark, whose toil the sea, 
Whose prey the wandering fish, an evil lot 
Has chosen — But I my languid limbs will fling 
Beneath the plane, where the brook’s murmuring 
Moves the calm spirit, but disturbs it not 
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COME sit aneath this pinetree, whose lofty tressed crown 
Sighs, as her tufty sprays stir to the west wind’s kiss 
And with the babbling waters my flute thy care shall drown, 
And lull thy dreamy eyelids to sweet forgetful bliss 


Men seek out retreats for themselves, cottages in the 
country, lonely seashores and mountains Thou too The 
art disposed to hanker greatly after such things and 
yet all this is the very commonest stupidity , for it is Aurelius is 
in thy power, whenever thou wilt, to retire into thy- ^P™ a J lil(I S 
self and nowhere is there any place whereto a man 1 e 
may retire quieter and more free from politics than his 



The Soul's Escape 

own soul, above all if he have within him thoughts 
such as he need only regard attentively to be at perfect 
ease and that ease is nothing else than a well-ordered 
mind Constantly then use this retreat, and renew thy- 
self therein and be thy principles brief and elementary, 
which, as soon as ever thou recur to them, will suffice 
to w a'-h thy soul entirely clean and send thee bach 
withou vexation to vhatsoe’er avvaiteth thee 


But when the soul giveth heed with her proper faculty, 
she is at once away and off into that other world of 
Punty, Eternity, Immortality and things unchanging, 
and finding there her kindred, she leagueth herself with 
them (so long at least as she is true to herself and 
possesseth herself) when she wandereth no more, but 
ever m that way and with regard to those things, she 
remaineth constant, since such they are that she has laid 
hold of And this state of the soul is called Under- 
standing 
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BEFORE the starry threshold of Jov’t court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aereal Spirits live insphear’d 
In Regions mild of calm and serene Ayr, 

Above the smoah and stirr of this dim spot 
Which men call Earth, and with low -thoughted care 
Confin’d, and pester’d in this pin-fold here, 

Strive to keep up a frail and Feavensh being 



Spiritual Desire 

Unmindful of the crown that Vertue gives, 
After this mortal ch inge, to her true Servants 
Amongst the dnthron’d gods on Sainted seats 
Yet som there be that by due steps aspire 
To (ay their just hands on th it Golden Key 
That opes the Palace of Eternity 
To such my errand is, and but for suen, 

I would not soil these pure Ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this Sin-worn mould 


The day now approaching when she was to depart 
this life, — which day Thou knewest but we not, — it 
came to pass, thyself, as I believe, by thy secret ways 
so ordering it, that she and 1 stood alone, leaning in 
a certain window which looked on the garden of the 
house wherein we lodged at Ostia , for there before 
our voyage we were resting in quiet from the fatigues 
of a long journey Discoursing then together alone 
very sweetly, and forgetful of the past and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, we were 
enquiring between ourselves in the presence of the 
truth, which Thou art, of what sort the eternal life of 
the saints may be, which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man And 
all the while did our hearts within us gasp after the 
heavenly streams of thy fountain, the well of Life, which 
is in Thee, that being sprinkled thence according to our 
measure, we might in some sort meditate on so high 
a mystery 

And as our talk was leading us thither where we 


S Augus- 
tine ind 
S Monnica, 



Ecstasy 

would be, so tint no delight of the senses whatsoever, 
in any brightness possible to them, seemed in respect of 
the jo) of that life worth) of mention, far less of com- 
parison, vu. upraising ourselves with intenser desire unto 
that Self same, went on to explore in turn all things 
material, even the very heaven, whence sun and moon 
and stars give light upon the earth and thus ascending 
by meditation and speech and admiration of thy works, 
we were drawing )et nearer, and had come to our own 
minds, and left them behind, that we might arrive at the 
country of unfailing plenty, where Thou feedest thy 
people for ever in pastures of truth , there where life is 
the Wisdom by which all those thy vvorks arc made, 
that have been or that shall be , Wisdom uncrcate, the 
same now as it ever was, and the same to be for ever- 
more Nay rather to have been and hereafter to be can- 
not be spoken of it, but onl) to be since it is eternal 
Of that heavenl) Wisdom as then we talked and 
hunger’d after it, lo, with the whole effort of our heart 
we apprehended somewhat thereof and we sighed, and 
abandoning on that far shore those firstfruits of the 
spirit, we fell back to the sound of our own voices, and 
the determinate words of human discourse 

And we began to say, If to any the tumult of the 
flesh were hushed , hushed the images of earth, of waters 
and of air , hushed also the poles of heaven , yea, were 
t he very soul to be hushed to herself, and by not think- 
ing on self to surmount self, hushed all dreams and 
imaginary rev elations, every tongue and e\ ery sign , if 
all transitory things were hushed utterly, — for to him 
that heareth they do all speak, saying ‘ we made not our- 
selves, but He made us, who abideth for ever ’ — , if, 



Ecstasy 

when their speech had gone out they should suddenly 
hold their peace, and to the ear which they had aroused 
to their Maker, He himself should speak, alone, not by 
them, but by himself, so that we should hear his word, 
not through any tongue of flesh, nor Angel’s voice, nor 
echo of thunder, nor in the dark riddle of a similitude, 
but might hear indeed Him, whom in these things we 
love, himself without these, — as we but now with effort 
and in swift thought touched on that eternal Wisdom, 
which abideth over all — , could this be continued, and 
all disturbing visions of whatever else be withdrawn, and 
this one ravish and absorb, and wrap up its beholder amid 
these inward joys, so that life might ever be like that 
one moment of understanding, which but now we sighed 
after, were not this Enter thou into the joi of 
th\ Lord > 


Scanty the hour, and few the steps, beyond the bourn of care ' 
Beyond the sweet and bitter world, — beyond it unaware 1 
Scanty the hour, and few the steps , because a longer stay 
Would bar return and make a man forget his mortal way 1 


THE path thro’ which that lovely twain The F lth 

Have past, by cedar, pine, and yew, desu-c'"'' 1 

And each dark tree that ever grew, de<cnbed. 

Is curtained out from Heaven’s wide blue , thro’ divine 

Nor sun, nor moon, nor wind, nor rain, glooms 

Can pierce its interwoven bowers, 



Any Tongues 

Sucied up md hurru’v is tht\ fu. 
Bthi-d i*s gitKnns; b ilo\ s nuU 
Ami to tbt fatal mountain l**r 
5 ikt clouds amid tbi vitldint -nr 



Intellectual Beauty 

Of Fate, and Chance, and God, and Chaos old, 
And Love, and the chained Titan’s woeful doom, 
And how he shall he loosed, and make the earth 
One brotherhood delightful strains which cheer 
Our solitary twilights, and which charm 
To silence the unentying nightingales 


What might this be } A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 

Of calling shapes, and beckmng shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable mens names 
On Sands and Shoars and desert Wildernesses 


Spint of Be um, that dost consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form, — where art thou gone* 
Why dost thou pass away and leave our state, 

This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate* 

Ask why the sunlight not for ever 
Weaves rainbows o’er yon mountain river, 

Why aught should fad and fade that once is shown, 

Why ftar and dream and death and birth 
Cast on the daylight of this earth 
Such gloom, — why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and hope * 

No voice from some sublimer world hath ever 
To sage or poet these responses given — 

Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost, and Heaven, 
Remain the records of their vain endeavour, 



Intellectual Beauty 

Fml spells — whose uttered charm might not avail to sever, 
From all we hear and all we see, 

Doubt, chance, and mutability 
Thy light alone — like mist o’er mountains driven, 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream 

Love, Hope, and Self-esteem, like clouds depart 
And come, for some uncertain moments lent 
Man were immortal, and omnipotent, 

Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art, 

Keep with thy glorious tram firm state within his heart . 

While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 
Thro’ many a listening chamber, cave and rum, 

And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead 
I called on poisonous names with which our youth is fed , 

I was not heard— -I saw them not — 

When musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at the sweet time when winds are wooing 
All v ital things that vv ake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming, — 

Sudden, thy shadow fell on me , 

I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy 1 

1 vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine — have I not kept the vow ? 

With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 
1 call the phantoms of a thousand hours 
Each from his voiceless grave they have m vision’d bow’rs 
Of studious zeal or love’s delight 
Outwatched with me the envious night — 

They know that never joy illumed my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery 



Absolute Beauty 


He who has been instructed thus far in the science 
of Love, and has been I d to see beautiful things in their 
due order and rant, v hen he comes toward the end of 
his discipline wifi suddenly catch sight of a wondrous 
thing beaut ful w ich the absolute Beaut) , — and this, 
Socrates is the aim and end of all those earlier labours — 
he will see a B^iutv eternal, not growing or deca)ing, 
not waging o’- waning, nor will it be fair here and foul 
th"re, nor d< pending on time or circumstance or place, 
as if fair to some, and foul to o'hers nor shall Beauty 
app-ar to him in the lileness of a face or hand, nor 
embodied in any sort of form whateter, whether 

of heai en or of earth , but Beaut) absolute, separate, 
simple, and everlasting , which lending of its virtue to 
all beautiful things thit we see bom to decay, itself 
suffers neither increase nor diminution, nor any other 
change 

When a man proceeding onwards from terrestrial 
things by the right way of loving, Dnce comes to sight 
of that Beau’y, he is not far from his goal And this 
is die right way wherein he should go or be guided in 
his love he should begin b) loving earthly things for 
the sake of the ab=olu e loveliness, ascending to that as 
it were by degrees or steps, from the first to the second, 
and thence to all fair forms , and from fair forms to fair 
conduct, and from fair conduct to fair principles, until 
from fair principles he finally arrive at the ultimate 
principle of all, and learn what absolute beauty is 

This life, my dear Socrates said Diotima, if any life 
at all is worth living, is the life that a man should live, 



Idea of God 

in the contemplation of absolute Beauty the which, 
when once you beheld it, would not appear to you to 
be after the manner of gold and garments or beautiful 
persons, whose sight now so ravishes you, that you and 
many others consorting with your lovers forget even to 
eat and drink, if only you may look at them and live 
near them But what if a man’s eyes were awake to 
the sight of the true Beauty, the divine Beauty, pure, 
clear and unalloyed, not clogged with the pollutions ot 
mortality, and the many colours and varieties of human 
life } What if he should hold converse with the true 
Beauty, simple and divine } 

O think you, she said, that it would be an ignoble 
life for a man to be ever looking thither and with his 
proper faculty contemplating the absolute Beauty, and 
to be living in its presence ? Are you not rather con- 
vinced that he who thus sees Beauty as only it can be 
seen, will be specially fortuned } and that, since he is 
> m contact not with images but with realities, he will 
give birth not to images, but to very Truth itself ? And 
being thus the parent and nurse of true virtue it will be 
his lot to become a friend of God, and, so far as any 
man can be, immortal and absolute ? 
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THOU art the sky and Thou art also the nest 

O Thou Beautiful 1 how m the nest thy love embraceth 
the soul with sweet sounds and colour and fragrant 
odours 1 

Morning cometh there, bearing in her golden basket the 
wreath of beauty, silently to crown the earth 


c 
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Aristotle 
bee note. 


Idea of God 

And there cometh Evening, o’er lonely meadows de- 
serted of the herds, by trackless ways, carrying m 
her golden pitcher cool draughts of jicace from 
the ocean calms of the west 
But where thine infinite sky spreadeth for the soul to 
take her flight a stainless white radiance reigneth , 
wherein is neither day nor night, nor form nor 
colour, nor ever any word 


There is then something which is always movecl with 
an unceasing motion and that motion is m a circle 
and this is plain not by reasoning only but in fact t so 
that the first heaven must be eternal There is tuien 
something [also] which moves it But since hi mcl'er 
which is moved is an intermediate, there must be also 
some mover which is unmovedf ’''''fl'cT it<-/rnal, 
existing as substance and actrf t 1 a \ V™ 

i* 

mem in this way, it causes I wlt hout kVmg 

itself moved And the prong > of thought W 

desire are the same , for whl v ir Y i f 15 

the apparently good, the pnmUc the “ 
is the really good, and our cf ary 0 ^ ^ 

■ for the*. 


■ desire 


opinion, rather than our opin 

first cause is the thinking A u( ion on our „ 

is movet by the object of its t n d the Reason \° r ^ 

turn of 0 ejects of thought subst lat hought and tnl cc 
and of iubstance that which es ancc [or Being) 1S P nra ’ 




(or actuality) 


But 1,;’ ]S absolute and in energy 


jS — j a 

moreover also the good and 



Metaphysic 

the absolutely desirable are m the same class , and that 
is best, always or proportionally, which is primary 

But that the Final Cause is among things unmoved is 
shown by logical distinction, since it is [an object which 
exists] for the sake of something (which desires it) and 
of these [two terms] the one (the object) is unmoved, 
while the other (which desires it) is not The Final 
Cause then causes movement as beloved, and something 
moved by it moves all other things 

Now if something is moved it is capable of being 
otherwise than it is Therefore if the first '•turning 
of the heaven be an energy (or actuality) and is so by 
virtue of its being set in motion [by another lgency than 
its own] f , it might be otherwise, in place if not in sub- 
stance But since, on the other hand, there is some 
mover, itself unmoved, existing in energy, this may not 
be otherwise in any way For locomotion is the primary 
change, and of locomotion th«.t which is circular and 
this circular motion is that which this unmoved mover 
causes 

Of necessity then it is Being, and so far as of necessity, 
excellently, and so a Principle (or first Cause) 

From such a first cause then are suspended the 
Heaven and Nature And the occupation (or living 
work) of this Principle is such as is the best, during 
a little while indeed for us, but itself is ever in this 
state,— which we cannot be — since its energy is also its 
pleasure — And therefore it is that our waking and sensa- 
tion and thinking are pleasantest to us, while hopes and 
memories are pleasant indirectly thro’ these activities — 
And thought, in itself, deals ai ith the object which is best 
m itself, and the supreme with the supreme Now it is 



Idea of God 

itself that thought (or intellect) thinks, on account of its 
participation in the object of thought for it becomes 
its own object in the act of apprehending and thinking 
its objects so that thought (intellect) and the object of 
thought are one and the same thing For that which 
is receptive of the object of thought and can apprehend 
substance, is thought (or intellect) But it is in energy 
by possessing its object, so that this (final energy of 
possession) rather than that (initial receptivity) is what 
Jiought seems to have rhvtne and the energy of intel- 
lectual speculation is what is pleasantest and best 

If then in this good estate, as we are sometimes, God 
is aivvajs, it is wonderful, and if more so, then still 
more wonderful But God is so, and life indeed be- 
longs to God For the energy of thought is life, and 
that is God’s energy We say then that God is a living 
being, eternal, best so that life and an age continuous 
and eternal belong to God, for this is God 
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Then Socrates said I must tell you, Kebes, 
that when I was young I had a marvellous appetite for 
that branch of philosophy which they call Natural 
Science , for I thought it must be splendid to know 
the causes of things, what it is that makes each thing 
come into bung, exist, and perish and I was always 
rushing into opposite extremes of opinion in speculating 
on such questions as these, Is the growth of animals the 
result of a corruption which the hot and cold principle 
contracts, as some have said ? Is it by virtue of the 
blood that we think ? or is it the air, or fire f or perhaps 



First Cause 


nothing of this sort ? And then I went on 

to examine the decay of things, and the changes 
which the heavens and earth undergo , until at last I 
came to see that I was by nature utterly incompetent 
for such enquiries, as I can easily conunce you was the 
case, for under the influence of these speculations I grew 
wholly blind to matters which hitherto, so far at least 
as I could judge of myself or othtrs of me, I had under- 
stood quite well Then I heard someone reading 

out of a booh of Anaxagoras as he told us, and saying 
that Mind was the disposer and cause of all and I 
was delighted with this notion of the (first) cause, — 
indeed it gave me a sort of comfort to think that Mind 
was the cause of all things, and I said to myself, If 
this be so, — if Mind is the orderer, it will have all 
m order, and put every single thing in the place that is 
best for it And arguing thus I rejoiced to think tint, 
with respect to causation, I had found in Anaxagoras 
a teacher after my own heart 

Ah my friend, how speedily was my glorious hope 
dashed, as I went on to read, and found my philosopher 
making no use whateier of Mind, nor of any other valid 
principle for the ordering of Nature, but alleging Air and 
Ether and Water, and many other like absurdities He 
seemed to me to have fallen exactly into the predicament 
of a man who, maintaining generally that Mind is the 
cause of the actions of Socrates, should then, when 
he undertook to explain my conduct in detail, go on to 
show that I sit here because my body is made up of 
bones and muscles , and the bones, as he would say, 
are hard and have joints which divide them, and the 
muscles are elastic, and so on . That is what he 



Sofia 

would say , and he would have a similar explanation 
of my tall ing to you, which he would attribute to sound, 
and air, and hearing , and he would assign ten thousand 
other causes of the same sort, neglecting to mention the 
true cause, which is that the Athenians hate thought 
fit to condemn me, and accordingly I have thought it better 
and more right to remain here and undergo my sentence 
— for, by the dog, I think that thi.se muscles and bones 
of mine [if they had had any say in the matter] would 
ha\ e consulted their own interest and gone off long ago to 
Megara or Bceotia, if I had not thought it better and 
nobler not to play truant and run away, but rather to 
remain here and undergo whatever punishment the state 
may inflict To call such things as these causes is quite 
absurd If any one should care to say that unless I 
had bones and muscles and the other parts of the body, 
I could not do what I would, that s well enough but 
to say that I act as I do because of them, and that this 
is the way in which my mind acts, and not from choice 
of the best, why, that is a tery careless and idle way 
of speaking 
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DOTH not Wisdom cry, 

and Understanding put forth her voice > 

The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his Way, 
before his works of old 

I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 
or ever the earth was 

When no depths were, 1 was brought forth 

when there were no fountains abounding with water. 



Logos 

Before the mountains were settled, 
before the hills was I brought forth 
While as yet he had not made the earth nor the fields, 
nor the first dust of the world 
When he prepared the heavens, I was there 

when he set a compass upon the face of the deep 
In his empowering of the clouds above 

in the strong gathering of the fountains of the deep 
When he gave to the sea its boundary 

that the waters should not pass his commandment 
when he determined the foundations of the earth 
Then was I by him as a master-workman 

and I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him , 
Rejoicing in his habitable earth 

and my delight was with the sons of men 

Blessed is the man that heareth me, 
watching daily at my gates, 
waiting at the posts of my doors , 

For whoso findeth me findeth life 

but he that misseth me wrongeth his own soul 
All they that hate me love death 
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IN the beginning was Mind*, 
and that Mind was with God, 
and the Mind was God 
The same was in the beginning with God 
All things were made by it 

and without it was not anything made that was made 
In it was life, 

and the life was the light of men 
And the light shmeth in the darkness, 
and the darkness overpowered it not 


* i t the 
mind of 
God, and its 
expression 
See note 



I dt. a of God 


O HOW rvs\ I t a tsp i <• h e-< \ o d 
O ho 1 , ri I n He i on ns II I'Wrih’'* 

ltlvhojtj'- J Hi p i iirt’ tK " t r " « «<■ ‘Vi 'tn-s? 
If I * \ Hi iv *i i nu i h il 

Ht n htili 'li n t? i r the o.i vo id*. to l> ir i i-bU o -c 

The co ! 0 „n ar ! i'h id -n > , be h m i i iPO*' oo’ 

Ht I- Dili rr’n *l ' *11 J t T 

He is ruih f n i ltd no wn t V I 

Ti' tl in no % i v"*'- to ill u’-" H' - i* 


0 I ORD FI or h n vi'J d w cu and Jnm n me, 
Thou Vnot mt n) dot "t" uy *r i mine uprising 
Thou underv^rdt- nn Jjo mhtt a f *r 

1 hou diset me* nn ] i h n id rn 1> d 
md art •’C'piiir id i i4i ill n\ v i\‘ 

To r !o' in ,ht io il u on in "input, 

I hod 0 In I, loont' i" i)tr,c h**r 
Thou dm compute m> ’'•hind rd k*bte 
in 1 o\cr m Too fit >. tnd thir hind 
Sueh hnov.lcdgi n> too s onkrful fo* m , 
it ii high, I cannot a nm ur*o it. 

Whid-r i-hiH ] go th n from h\ «ptn 
or whi'b.r '-Hall I flu then from th\ flee ' 

If I climb up irto hi nun Thou art there 
if I la) me donn tn Ini) Film 'rt thin nko 
If I take thi twrgs of *ht mo-rung and remain in the 
uttirmon part*. of thi h i 

men there ako i-houid th) hand kad me and th) 
right hand hold me 



Omnipresence 

If I say, Peradventure the darkness may whelm me , 
let my day be turned into night, — 

The darknos is no darkness with Thee, 
the night is as clear as the day, 
darkness and light to Thee are both alike 

The stirrings of my heart were of Thee , 

Thou didst knit me together in my mothers womb 

1 will give thanks unto Thee in my fear and wonder 
Marvellous are Thy works, and that my soul knoweth 
right well 

My frame was not hid from Thee, 

when I was made secretly and richly wrought in the 
deep of the earth 

Thine eyes did see my substance yet being imperfect 
And in thy book they were all written, 

The days that were outshapen for me, 
when as yet there was none of them 

How dear are thy thoughts unto me, O God , 

O how great is the sum of them ’ 

Should I tell them, they are more in number than the sand 
My spirit awaktth, and still I am with Thee 

Try me, O God, ard seek the ground of my heart, 
prove me and examine my thoughts 

Look well if there be any way of sorrow m me, 
and lead me in the way everlasting 


THE everlasting universe of things 
Flows thro’ the mind, and rolls its rapid waves, 
Now dark, now glittering, now reflecting gloom, 
Now lending splendour, where from secret springs 



The Universe 

The source of human thought its tribute brings 
Of waters, with a sound but half its own 

Thou art the path of that unresting sound, 

Dizzy Ravine'* and when I gaze on thee 
I c eem as m a trance sublime and strange 
To muse on my ow n separate phantasy, 

My own, my human mind which passu ely 
Now renders and receives fast infiuencings, 

Holding an unremitting interchange 
With the clear umveTse of things around , 

One legion of wild thoughts, whose wandering wings 
Now float aboie thy darkness and now rest 
Where that or thou art no unbidden guest, 

In the still cave of the witch Poesy 
Seeking among the shadows that pass by, 

Ghosts of all things that arc, some shade of thee, 
Sonu phantom, some faint image , till the breast 
From which they fled recalls them, thou art there' 

Some say that gleams of a remoter world 
Visit the soul in sleep, — that death is slumber, 

And that its shapes the busy thoughts outnumber 
Of those who wake and hie I look on high , 

Has some unknown omnipotence unfurled 
The veil of life and death J or do I lie 
In dream, and does the mightier world of sleep 
-..Sp-cad far around and inaccessibly 
Its fcircles } Far the very spirit fails, 

Driven likf a homeless cloud from steep to steep 
That vanishes among the viewless gales 1 
V Far, far above, piercing the infinite sky, 

\Mont Blanc appears, — still snowy, and serene 
Its subject mountains their unearthly forms 
Pv^e around i t, ice and rock 


* The 
Raune of 
the Arve 
See note 



Power 


Is this the scene 

Where the old EnrthquaLe-dxmon taught hei young 
Ruin ? Were these their toys ? or did a sea 
Of fire envelope once this silent snow ? 

None can reply all seems eternal now 
The wilderness has a mysterious tongue 
VVhich teaches awful doubt, or faith so mild, 

So solemn, so serene, that man may be 
But for such faith with nature reconciled 
Thou hast a voice, great Mountain, to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and woe , not understood 
By all, but which the wise, and great, and good 
Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel 

The fields, the lakes, the forests, and the streams, 
Ocean, and all the living things that dwell 
Within the daedal earth , lightning, and rain, 
Earthquake, and fiery flood, and hurricane , 

The torpor of the year when feeble dreams 
Visit the hidden buds, or dreamless sleep 
Holds every future leaf and flower , the bound 
With which from that detested trance they leap , 

The works and ways of man, their death and birth, 
And that of him, and all that his may be , — 

All things that move and breathe with toil and sound 
Are born and die , revolve, subside, and swell 
Powtr dwells apart in its tranquillity, 

Remote, serene, and inaccessible 


And whence are we ? Of thy divine love-store, 
Loving, hast 1 hou our slendei love-life made, 

That unafraid 

We may thy daz-fling love see and adore 



Idea of God 


GRASP the Shirt of his Gnee, for on a sudden He will 
flee away 

But draw Him not impatiently to thee, lest He fly as 
an arrow from the bow 

What shape will He not assume’ What shifts He 
employ eth 1 

If He be apprehended in Form, He will flee by way of 
the Spirn 

If thou seek Him m the shy He will gleam tn the water 
like the moon 

If thou go into the water, He fleeth to the shy 

If thou seek Him in the spaceless, He beckoneth to 
Space 

When thou seehest Him in Space, He fleeth to the 
spaceless 

His Name will flee, the while thou mouldest th\ lips for 
speech 

Thou may’st not eien say, Such an one will flee 

He will flee from thee, so that if thou paint his picture, 

The picture w ill flee from the tablet, and his features from 
thy soul 


What then ’ Do they not remember that they have 
seen God’ Or rather do they not always see Him, 
and while they see Him, it is not possible for them to 
say that they have seen Him, for that would be the 
state of those who had ceased to see 


i 



Paith 


SINCC I t> hevt in Goi *he Father Almighty, 

Mm s Maker art! Ini"!., Ovemder of Fortune, 

Fvere strmge --h'' I pm*, anuhing & refuse Him praise 
Shou’d lo «. he ctomrc forge’ ting, the Crctor, 

Nor unto Him in sutFrmg md sorrow turn me 
Nv> how coud I wHidraw nv from Ha cmbtising > 

liu, ‘inci tint I hive m~.» rot and earnin’ know Him, 
Nor m my tir hly ample apprehend rightly 
His wisdom md the h< u’nly purpose eternal. 

Therefor will I be hiumi to no s’uditd s\ s tt.m 
Nor argument, nor with delusion enslave me, 

Nor H-ek to pleas* Him in my foolish intention, 

Which my spin, v tthin mi, tin* loveth l>e iu y 
Ami na'tJt evil, In'h aprov’d is unuorthv 

But I cherish my freedom in loving service 
Gntcfullv "doring for di lirht b.yond nlmg 
Or thinking and in hours of ingtiah md d irkncss 
Confiding always on His excellent greatn.ss 


II me faut, commc a 1’umvers un Dieu, qtn me 
sauvt du chaos et de I’anirclue de lives idfes Son 

idfe dflivre notre esprit de ses longs tourments, etnotre 
ccrur de mv aste> solitude 


You arc young, my son, and, is the years go by, 
time will change and even reverse nnny of your present 



Future Fife 

in earlier days he had known the Prince’s atheistical 
convictions 

You say that you cannot slc the kingdom of good- 
ness and truth on earth Neither hate 1 seen it nor 
is it possible for any one to see it who looks upon this 
life as the sum and end of all On the earth, that is 
to saj on this earth (Pierre pointed to the fields), there 
is no truth , all is falsehood and e\ it but in the uni- 
verse, in the whole universe, truth has its kingdom , 
and we who are now children of the earth are none the 
less children of the universe Do not 1 feel in my soul 
that I am actually a member of this vast harmonious 
whole > Do not I feel that in this countless assemblage 
of beings wherein the Divinity, the First Cause — or 
however you may term it— is manifested I make one 
link, one step between the lower beings and the higher ? 
If I sec, and clearly sec the ladder leading from plant 
to man, then why must I suppose that it breaks off at 
me, and does not lead on further and bejond > I feel 
not only that I cannot utterly perish, since nothing in 
the universe is annihilated, but that I always shall be 
and always was I feel that besides me arc spirits that 
live above me, and that in this universe there is truth 

Yes, tint is Herder’s doctrine, said Prince Andrf , 
but it is not that, my friend that will convince me, — 
hfe and death - they arc what convince a man The 
sort of thing that convinces a man is when he sees 
a being dear to him, with whose life he has been inti- 
mately bound up, to whom he has done a wrong, and 
has wished to make atonement (Prince AndrC’s voice 
trembled and he turned away), and suddenly this being 
suffers, is tortured and ceases to be — Why ? It cannot 



Conviction 

b, that thtrt ts no answer And I Mieve that there 
is one Thai is v hat corvmcts a man That is what 
has conun-td ne, sjrd Prince Andr£ 

Why certain! that is it, said Pitrrt ts not that 
jjst what I \ ”> -a\wg } 

No I on!v sit ’hit tt is no arguments that convince 
one of the rmcc—ity O' a tu ure life but the fact that one 
has been going hro' life m fond companionship vvun 
another, and suddenly that dear one vanishes there, into 
the ro-a-here and you y ourself are left on the brink of 
the chasm looking down in o it And I hut looked 
Well, and whit *hcn J You hue known a There anaa 
Sor-erne Th 77 tv It. tht future life the Scmeonrts God 
Prince Ardrt did notriply The carnage and horses 
had long bttn ltd out on to the further bank and wire 
alrcidv ham s-»d, the sun was half-sunken beneath the 
horizon and *he evening frost was b ginning to tncrust 
the little pools on dm shore with starry c r y soils while 
Pierre and Andrf to th, astonishment of the sen ants 
coachmen and ferry-men, still s ood in the boat talking 
If God and ,ht fumre life oust then truth and virtue 
exist, and man’s highe t happiness consists in striving 
for their attainment Onemustlive said Pierre, one must 
love, one must believe that ve live no' merely now on 
this patch of earth but that we have lived and shall live 
eternally ihere in the universe He pointed to the sky 
Pnnce Andr£ stood leaning on the rail of the ferry- 
boat and listening to Pi rrc He never moved his eyes, 
but gazed at the red reflection of tht sun in the dark- 
blue food Pierre ceased speaking All was silent. 
The ferry-boat lay drifted along the bank, and only the 
ripples of the current could be heard lapping feebly 



Worship 

aganst its suits Prince AndrC fancied tint this patter 
of tht witer babbled a refrain to Pierre's words * That 
ts sooth, accept it th it is sooth, icc< pt it ’ 


GOD mastering mi , 

Giver of brt ith and bread , 

World's stnnd, sway of the so. 

Lord of hung \nd dead , 

Thou hastb mnd bones and \uns in me, fasten'd me flesh. 
And after it times almost unmade mt with dread, 

Thy doing , and dost Thou tom h me afresh } 

Over again I feel thy finger and find Thee 


Not with doubting but with assured consciousness 
do I love thee, O Lord Thou didst strike my heart 
With thy word and I loved thee And the heavens too, 
and the earth and ail therein, manifestly on every side 
they bid mt love thee, nor cease to say s 0 unto all, 
that there may be no excuse 

But what do I love when I love Thee J Not grace 
of bodies, nor the beauty of the seasons, nor the bright- 
ness of the light, so gladsome to these eyes , nor inex- 
haustible melodies of sweet song, nor the fragrant smell 
of flowers, of ointments and spices, not manna and 
honey, not limbs acceptable to embracemcnts of the 
flesh None of these love I when I love my God and 
yet Hove a kind of light, and of melody and of fragrance, 
a kind of food, and a manner of cmbraccment, when 1 



Spiritual Lave 

love my God , the embraccment. food, fragrance, 
melody, and hgh* of my inner man where then, shineth 
unto my e oul what space contained not, and there 
soundeth what time snatcheth no and there smelleth 
what breath di‘p- rccth not. and there tasteth what eating 
cloye h no., and there clingcth what satiety divorceth 
no- Ibis is i which I late when I lo\c my God 

And w nat is this 5 I a4 cd the earth and it said. 

I am no. He’ and whatsoe'er is in it confessed the 
same I ashed the sea and the deeps, and all that 
swimming or creeping hie therein and they answered 
‘We arc not thy God, seek above us’ I ashed the 
wandering w inds , andth. whole air with his inhabitants 
spoke ‘Anaximenes was deceived, I nm not God’ 

I ashed the heavens, sun moon nnd stars, ‘Nor (say 
they) arc we the God whom thou c eehcst’ And I 
replied unto all those things winch encompass the door 
of my flesh, ‘Ye have told m. of my God, that ye are 
not he tell me something of him ’ And they cried 
all with a great voice ‘ He made us’ My questioning 
them was my mind’s desire, and their Beauty was their 
answer 


HE ashed Who s.andeth at my door } I said Thy 
indigent slave 

He ashed What dost thou here J I said I am come 
to greet Thee O my Lord 

He ashed How long wilt thou persist J I said Until 
Thou call me m 

He ashed How long wilt thou desire it J I said Till 
the last day of time, O Lord 



Devotion 


I hid chim to his Love I took solemn oath that for 
love of Him I had renounc’t wealth and power 

He asked Doth not a judge demand a n ltness to prose 
a claim } 

I satd Tears are my witnesses, and my pale fact the 
evidence 

He asked Is thy witness trustworthy, when thine eyes 
are wayward } 

I said I swear by thy great Justice, they are pure 
and free from sin 

He asked What desirest thou of me ? I said Thy 
Constancy ind Friendship 

He asked Who v, as thy Comrade 5 I said The 
thought of Thee, 0 King 

He asked Who call’d thee hither } 1 said The 

rumour of thy Feast 

O ask ye no mom of me Were I to tell you more 
words of his, 

Ye would burst your bonds no roof nor door could 
restrain you 

56 

LOVE bade me welcome , yet my soul drew back, 
Guilty of dust and sm 

But quick-eyed Love, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in, 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning 
If I lack’d anything 

* A guest ’, I answered, ‘ worthy to be here * 

Love said, ‘ You shall be he ’ 

‘ I, the unkind, ungrateful ? Ah, my dear, 

I cannot look on Thee ’ 

Love took my hand and smiling did reply, 

‘ Who made the eyes but I J ’ 
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Adoi ation 


Whoever is whelm’d in the wav es of Chance, can never escape, 
if he look not to Thee as Friend 
The World hath no permanence what it hath 

I esteem as perishable, for it is strange to thy permanence 
My wish ever is to fling my heart and my soul at thy Feet 
Dust be on the head of the soul, that hath received not the dust 
of thy Feet 1 

I will not shun thy stroke for impure is the heart that hath not 
burn’d in the flame of thine Affliction 
No end is there, O Lord, to thy praises, and no count of thy 
Praisers 

What atom is there that danceth not u ith abandon m thy praise ? 

Shams-i-tabriv, beauty and pride of the skies, saith 

What king is there, but with heart and -oul is a beggar of Thee ? 


6o 

1 GOT me flowers to straw thy way, 

I got me boughs off many a tree 
But thou wast up by break of day, 

And brought’ st thy sweets along with thee 


6l 


’TWAS at the season when the Earth upspnngs 
From slumber , as a sphered angel’s child, 
Shadowing its tycs with green and golden wings, 
Stands up before its mother bright and mild, 
Of whose soft voice the air expectant sums — 

So stood btfore the sun, which shone ina smiled 
To see it rise thus joyous from its dreams, 
The fresh and radiant Earth The hoary grove 



Pratse 


Great art thou, O Lord, and highly to be praised 
great is thy power and thy wisdom is infinite 
Thou awahest us to delight in thy praise, for thou 
madest us for thyself, and our heart is unquiet till it 
rest in thee 


0 LORD our Govemour, 

How excellent is thy name m all the world, 

Thou that hast set thy glory above the heavens 1 
Out of the mouth of very babes and sucklings 

hast thou establish’d strength because of thine adversaries, 
that thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger 
When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained — 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man, that thou regardest him ’’ 

Thou hast set him but little lower than godhead, 
to crown him with glory and worship 
Thou makest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands , 
thou hast put all things under his feet , 

All sheep and oxen, 

yea and the beasts of the field, 

The fowls of the air and the fishes of the sea 
and whatsoever goeth thro’ the paths of the sea 

0 Lord our Governour, 

How excellent is thy name in all the world 1 



Book, n 

$ 
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D ANCE, my hem , O dance to-day with joy 1 
The hymn of Love filleth the diys and the nights 
with music, &. the world hcarheneth to the melody 

Mad with joy, Life and Death dance to the rhythm of 
this music 

The hills and the sea and the earth dance 
The world of man danceth in laughter and te irs 

Why put on the robe of the monk, and hie aloof from 
the world in lonely pride ? 

Behold my heart danceth in the delight of a hundred arts, 
and the Creator is well-pleased 


A THING of beauty is a joy for ever 

Its loveliness increases , it will never 

Pass into nothingness , but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darken’d ways 



1 lie Arts 

one showeth a pilgrim on his way to some shrine that he 
would visit for the teaching is only of whither and how 
to go, the vision itself is the work of him who hath willed 
to see 


70 


Omnia praeclara tarn difficiha quam rara 


71 


I have relapsed into those abstractions which are my 
only life — I feel escaped from a new strange and threat- 
mg sorrow, and am thankful for it There is an awful 
warmth about my heart like a load of immortality 
The roaring of the wind is my wife, and the stars through 
the window-pane are my children The mighty abstract 
Idea of Beauty stifles the more divided and minute 
domestic happiness 


I AM here for thee, 

Art thou there for me ? 

Or, traitress to my watchful heart, 

Dost thou from rock and wave depart, 
And from the desolate sea ? 

I am here for thee, 

Art thou there for me ? 

Spirit of brightness, shy and sweet 1 
My eyes thy glimmering robe would meet 
Above the glimmering sea 



Music 


Float thro’ all above the grate, 
We make there our liquid lair, 
Voyaging cloudhhe and unpent 
Through the boundless element 


Or ns on Vesta’s sceptre a swift flame, 

Or on blind Homer’s heart a winged thought 


ORPHEUS with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves, when he did sing 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung , as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring 

Everything that heard him play, 

Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay by 
In sweet music is such art , 

Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or hearing, die 


Such sweet compulsion doth m musick he, 
To lull the daughters of Necessity, 

And keep unsteddy Nature to her law, 

And the low world in measur’d motion draw, 
After t k e heavenly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould with grosse unpurged ear 



Music 


I PANT for ne rmi'ic which is divine, 

My hear in its thirs' is a dying flower. 

Pour ionh *h<* sound like enchanted wine 
Loosen the notes in a filter shower. 

Like a herbless plain, for the gentle rain 
I gasp I fain , till they wal e again 

Le me dnnl of the spirit of that swee* sound, 
More, oh more, — 1 am thirsting yet, 

It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon mi hear to s'lfle it, 

The dissolving strain through every' vein, 
Passes into my heart and brain 


And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me m soft Lydian Aires 
Mamed to immortal verse 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In no es with many a winding bou* 

Of linked sweetness long draw n out, 

Wi h v anton h-’ed, and giddv cunning 
The melting voice through mazes runnmg. 
Untwisting all the chains tba’ tie 
The hidden soul of harmony 


The Shepherds on the Lawn, 
Or ere the point of dawn, 



Mustc 


Sat simply chatting in a rustich row , 

Full little thought they than 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly com to live with them below 
Perhaps their loves, or els their sheep, 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busie keep 

When such musick sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet, 

As never was by mortal finger strook 
Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise, 

As all their souls in blisfuli rapture took 
The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 

With thousand echoes still prolongs each heav'nly close 

Such Musick (as ’tis said) 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of morning sung, 

While the Creator Great 
His constellations set, 

And the wef[-balanc't world on hinges hung, 

And cast the dark foundations deep, 

And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep 


IF music be the food of love, play on , 

Give me excess of it , that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die 
That strain again 1 it had a dying fall 
O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour Enough , no more 
’Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 
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Poetry 


The poet writes under one restriction only, n imely, 
the necessity of giving immediate pleasure 

Nor let this necessity be considered as a degrada- 
tion of the Poet’s art It is far otherwise It is an 
acknowledgment of the beauty of the universe, an ac- 
knowledgment the more sincere because not formal, but 
indirect , it is a task light and easy to him who looks at 
the world in the spirit of love, further, it is a homage 
paid to the native and naked dignity of m m, to the grand 
tltmentary principle of pleasure, by which he knows ind 
feels and lives and moves 

Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge , it 
is the impassioned expression which is m the countenance 
of all Science 

In spite of difference of soil and climate, of language 
and manners, of laws and customs, — in spite of things 
silently gone out of mind, and things violently destroyed, 
the Poet binds together by passion and knowledge the vast 
empire of human society, as it is spread over the whole 
earth and over all time Poetry is the first and last 
of all knowledge— it is as immortal as the heart of man 


So as it appeareth that Poesy serveth and conferreth 
to magnan.mity [and] morality and to delectation And 
therefore it was ever thought to have some participation 
of divineness, because it doth raise and erect the mind, 
by submitting the shows of things to the desires of the 



Poetry 

mind \ funis reison do h bucMc and b)\\ the nfjmd 
umo the nature of things 


Poetr) the frnd that wring* 
B.uised ilht.it it the * nn„', 
Mu*ic from the semi of hings 


Po trj aw liens ind enlarge* the mind bj 
i *hou*ind unapprehended combinations of thought 
Poe rj lifts the tell from the hidden beautt of the 
world Ine great secret of morals i» Lore, or a 
going out of our own nature, and in identifici’ion of oar- 
sehcswith the beau lful which evicts in thought, action, 
or person, not our own A man to be great! j good 
must imagine intenseh and comprehended , he mu* 
put himself m the p'ace o r ano her and of man) others , 
the pains and pleasures of his species must become his 
own The great instrument of moral good is the 
imagination Poetr} enlarges the circumference of 
the Imagination [and] strengthens the facultj 

which is the organ of the moral nature of man, in the 
same manner as exercise strengthens a limb 


O loiel) lily clean, 
O 111 j springing green, 
O hlv bursting white, 



Poetic Dream 

Dear lily of delight, 

Spring in my heart agen 
That I may flower to men 1 


MOST sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 
To pace the ground, if path be there or none, 
While a fair region round the traveller lies 
Which he forbears again to look upon , 
Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene, 
The work of Fancy, or some happy tone 
Of meditation, slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gore 


On a poet’s lips I slept 
Dreaming like a love-adept 
In the sound his breathing kept , 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 

But feeds on the acreal kisses 
Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses 
He will watch from dawn till gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 

Nor heed nor see what things they be, 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 
Nurselings of immortality 
One of these awaken’d me 
And I sped to succour thee 



Athens 


NOT imrblc, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rime, 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone besmear’d with sluttish time 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick lire shall burn 
The living record of your memory 
’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom 
So till the judgement that yourself arise, 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes 


The nodding promontories, and blue isles, 

And cloud-like mountains, and dividuous waves 
Of Greece, basked glorious in the open smiles 
Of favouring heaven from their enchanted caves 
Prophetic echoes flung dim melody 

And, like unfolded flowers beneath the sea, 

Like the man’s thought dark m the infant’s brain, 

Like aught that is w hich w raps w hat is to be, 

Art’s deathless dreims lay veiled by man) a vein 
Of Parian stone, and, yet a speechless child, 

Verse murmured anti Philosophy did strain 

Pier lidless eyes for thee , when o’er the Asgean mam thee, i e 

Liberty 

Athens arose a city such as vision 

Builds from the purple crags and silver towers 



Architecture 


Of battlemented cloud, is in derision 
Of kinghest masonry the ocean-floors 
Pate it, the tuning shy pavilions it, 

Athens, dinner yet, 

Gleim’d with its crest of columns, on the will 
Of man, is on i mount of diamond, set. 

For thou avert, and thine all-creitive shill 
Peopled with forms that moch the eternal dead 
In marble immortality, that hill 
Which was thine earliest throne and latest oracle 

Within the surface of Time’s fleeting river 
Its vvrmhled image lies, as then it lay 
Immovably unquiet, and for ever 

It trembles, but it cannot pass away >* 


THEY dreamt not of a perishable home 

Who thus could build Be mine, in hours of fear 

Or grovelling thought, to sech a refuge here , 

Or through the usles of Westminster to roam , 
Where bubbles burst and folly’s dancing foim 
Melts, if it cross the threshold 


I WAS thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pile 1 
Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee 
I saw thee every day, and all the while 
Thy Form was sleeping on a glassy sea 

So pure the skv so quiet wis the nr 1 
So like, so very like, was day to day 1 
Whene’er I looked, thy Image still w as there , 
It trembled but it never passed away 



Sculptm e 

Ah 1 thev, if mine hid been the P nnter’s hind, 
To express whit then I saw , and add the gleam 
The light that net er was, on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dream 


THOU still unrnvishcd bride of quietness, 

Thou fo c, er-child of Silence and slow Time, 

Sylvan histc nn, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme 
What Itaf-fnnged legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempt or the daks of Arcady ? 

What men or gods are these ? What mudens loath ? 
Wh it mad pursuit * What struggle to escape ? 

What pipes and timbrels } What wild ecstasy } 

Heard melodies ire sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter, therefore, ye soft pipes, ploy on , 

Not to tht sensuil ear, but, more endear’d, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare , 

Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal — yet do not grieve, 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ' 

Cold Pastoral 1 

When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remain in nudst of other woe 
Than ours, a fnend to man, to whom thou say’st 
1 Beautv is Truth Truth Beauty’ — Th3t is all 
Ye know' on earth, and all ye need to know 



Style 


MUCH have I travell’d in the realms of gold 
And many goodly state= and kingdoms seen , 
Round many western islands hate I been 
Which bards m fealty to Apollo hold 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken , 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak m Danen 


HOW happy wou’d a man be cou’d he imitate Hero- 
dotus' I do not say in all his perfections, for that 
wou’d be too great a wash, but either m the beauty of 
his discourse, or in the gravity of his sentences or in 
the delicacy of his Iomquc tongue, or (to be short) in 
a thousand other advantages which make all those that 
wou’d attempt it, despairing drop their Pens 


Soyons vrais, la est le secret de l’eloquence et de la 
verm, la est Pautont£ morale, c’est la plus haute maxime 
de Part et de la vie 
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Beauty ts Truth 
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I am certain of nothing but of the holiness of tht 
!v art's affection , and tin truth of Imagination Whit 
the Imgmmon seizes as Beauty mils' lx Truth 
1 he Imagination nm !>• compared to Adam's dreim 
— h'- av okc ind found tt truth 


iOI 


i’RUE 1 bonus lay on Huntlie bank , 

A fcrlie lu spied wi’ his cc , 

And there he sav l lid) bnph' 

Come ruling dov n by the l3t!don Tree 

Her skirt v, is o’ tin press-green 'ill, 

Her nnntle of the telxt fine, 

At iHi tett of her ho st’s mine, 

Hun n fifty siller In ils ind nine 

True 1 hortm he pi'd tff his cip 
And touted low down to his knee 
‘ All Ind, thou mighty Quem of heaun f 
Tor thv peer on tir’h 1 nuer did see ’ 

‘ O no, 0 no, Thomas, (she said) 

Tint name does not Ixl mg to nu , 

I’m hut the Queen o’ fur riflind, 

Thu im hither tome to \isit thie 

* H irj> and rarp, Thomas (she said) , 
Harp and car]) along wd me , 

And if ye dire to 1 iss my lips, 

Sure of your bodie I will be ' — 

n z 



‘True Thomas 

‘ me v e-1 b- tide me % oe, 

lln veird •■h'dl never daumen me ’ 

6«r h* in* liv-M her rosj Tips 
All um'erneVh the YLildon Tree 

Nov je mm po n 1 me (she said) 

1 -we Thonne \e maun go wi me, 

\nd \< m un serve me seven jears 

Thro’ vwal o' woe as nv>. chance to be 

Shi n oun ed on h r milk-white s ced 
Sh' ’s a en tret I homas up behind 
end ave hene’tr her bridle r-np 
1 Ik e e-ed {1 vv e\ ifu r than the wind 

O 'h v rdc on and farther on 

The steed pied swifter than the \ md 
Urtil 'h‘ \ re ich’d a de-^c t vide, 

And hvi-p land va>- left behind 

Lip! dov n, hcht dow n row true Thomas 
^ni lemn jour he'd upon mj 1 net 
\b d< .nd rest ’ little ‘p^ce. 

And I will sho a vou ferlies three 

* 0 ’■i-e )t no \o~ rarrow road. 

So thict 'v-^et m 1 thorns ard bn'rs 5 
That in the P.th o r Righteousness 

Pho’ *'er i bu few enquires 

‘ ^tnj »ce ; e 'o 'ha* braid braid road, 

1 ha hen aero «■ von lily leven J 
Ih *s •!»*■ Pi h o r icl edrees, 

I } o' cull i the Road to Heaven. 

* A" * s" ;C ro* 1 at Ijo-rv road 

T h i’ -in’s •.Lo„* thr fern e brae 5 



lUfland 

Tint is tht Road to fur D/hnd, 

When, tliou and I this night rrnun pae 

* But, 1 homas j ( sail haul jour tongur, 

Whattvtr m may htar or set 
For tf \t sjy.il. word m Clflyn-hnd 

Ye’ll nt cr ft t back to jour nn countne ’ 

0 tlitj rad, on, and lirthir on, 

And tin., wadid thro* mus abune the Inte 
And they saw nu’htr sun nor ntunt, 

Bu’ hej heard tht roatan;' ol tht sta 

It was mirk mirl night, thtrt was nat stirnhght. 

I htj w id* d thro' ad blndt to tlit knet 
For a’ tht hludt that's shid on entli 
Rins thro' tin sprang* o’ that countne 

Sjnt thtj cam, to a garden gain, 

And she pu’d an apple frat a trie 

* Takt this lor thj wapts, trut 1 Immas , 

It will gut tht 'ongut that can never let’ — 

‘ My tonpu* is min am (trut 'I iiomas said) 

A pudtlv gift jt v ad pit to me 1 

1 neither doupht to buy nor *-cII 
At fair or trjs* whtrt I may Lt 

‘I douplit nttthtr speak to prtntt or jatcr, 

Nor asl of prate from fair ladjL 1 ’ — - 
‘ Nov bold thy ]* act 1 homas (she said), 

For as I saj, so m ist it be ’ 

He has po tun n coat of tht even cloth 
And a pair o’ shoon of velvet green 
And till s ( vtn years were ganc and past, 

Trut Thomas on earth was never seen 



Elf l and 


COME unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands 
Court’sied when you have, and kiss’d 
The wild waves whist. 

Foot it featly here and there , 

And, sweet sprites, the burden bear 
Hark hark 1 
Bowgh, wowgh 
The watch-dogs bark 
Bowgh, wowgh 
Hark, hark 1 I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cocl -a-dtddle-do 


HE stood among a crowd at Drumahair, 

His heart hung all upon a silken dress, 

And he had known at last some tenderness, 
Before earth made of him her sleepy care , 

But when a man poured fish into a pile. 

It seemed they raised their little siKer heads, 
And sang how day a Druid twilight sheds 
Upon a dim, green, veil-beloved isle, 

Where people love beside star-laden seas , 

How Time may never mar their faery vows 
Under the woven roofs of quicken boughs 
The singing shook him out of his new ease 

As he went ov the sands of Lisadill, 

His mind ran all on money cares and fears, 
And he had known at last some prudent years 
Before they heaped his grave under the hill , 



Elfland 

But while he pissed before a phshy place, 

A lug-worm with its gray and muddy mouth 
Sang how some where to north or west or south 
There dwelt a gay, exulting, gentle race , 

And how bene ith those three-times blessed skies 
A Daman fruitage makes a shower of moons, 
And as it falls awakens leafy tunes 
And at that singing he was no more wise 

He mused beside the well of Scanavin, 

He mused upon his mod ers without fail 
His sudden vengeance were a country tale, 

Now that deep earth has drunk his body in , 

But one small knot-grass growing by the pool 
Told where, ah, little, all-unneeded aoice 1 
Old Silence bids a lonely folk rejoice, 

And chaplet their calm brows with leafage cool , 
And how, when fades the sea-strewn rose of day, 
A gentle feeling wraps them like a fleece, 

And all their trouble dies into its peace , 

The tale drove his fine angry mood away 

He slept under the hill of Lugnagall , 

And might have known at last unhaunted sleep 
Under that cold and a apour-turbaned steep, 
Now that old earth had taken m in and all 
Were not the worms that spired about his bones 
A-telhng with their low and reedy cry, 

Of how God leans His hands out of the sky, 
To bless th it isle with honey in His tones , 

That none may feel the power of squall and wave, 
And no one any leaf-crowned dancer miss 
Until He burn up Nature with a kiss 
The man has found no comfort in the grave 



Fairy Flights 
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WHERE the bee ^ck‘: th-re «uck 1 
In i cowslip s lx!i I he , 

There I co rh when owls do cr\ 

On th bit's buck l do 

After summer nerrih 

M'-rnl), merrilv, shill I live now, 

Under the h’ossom tint hmjs on the botph 
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These were urn 1 pi _i Mires ‘he would often climb 
1 lv steepest ladder of the crudded nek 
Up to some beakfd cije of cloud sublime, 

Ard like \non on the dolphin’s hick 
Ride singing through the shoreless air — oft-tim,. 

Following the eerp' nt lightning’s winding tracl, 

She nn upon the plvforms of the wind 
And laughed to hear the lire bills roar behind 
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And where within the surface of tne river 
The sh„doevs of the missj temples lie, 

And never are crnsi d — but tremble ever 

Like things which ever) cloud cm doom to die, 
Through lo'us piven cinals ind wheresoever 
Th. works of min pierced that serenest sky 
With tombs, and towers, and fanes, ’ tw is her delight 
To winder in the 'hidow of the night. 

107 , 

CALME was the dij md through the trembling ayre 
Sweet-breathing Zcphvrus did sofdj phj — 

\ 



Romance 

A gentle spirit, th it lightly did delay 

Hot Titans be sms, which then did glyster fiyre 

When I* (whom sullen cire. 

Through discontent of my long fruitless stay 
In Princts court, and txpectition vayne 
Of idle hopes, which still do fly away, 

Like empty sh tdows, did afflict my brayne,) 

W ilkt forth to e lse my p lyne 

Along the sh ire of siKer-streaming Themmes, 

Whose rutty B ink, the which his river hemmes, 

Was painted all with variable flowers, 

And all the me ids adornd with dainty gemmes, 

Fit to deck mudens bowers, 

And crown their Par imours 

Against the Bndale d iy, which is not long 

Sweet Themmes 1 run softly, till I end my Song . 

At length they all to mery London came, 

To mery London, my most kindly nurse, 

That to me g ive this lifes first native source, 

Tho’ from another place I take my name, 

An house of ancient fime 

There when they came, whereas those bncky towers 
The which on Themmes broad aged bick do ride, 
Where now the studious Lawyers have their bowers, 
There whylom wont the Templer Knights to bide, 
Till they dec 1yd through pride , 

Next whereunto there stands a stately place, 

Where oft I gained gifts and goodly grace 

Of that great lord, which therein wont to dwell 

Whose want too well now feels my friendless case, 

But ah 1 here fits not well 

Old woes, but joys to tell 

Against the Brid tie day, which is not long 

Sweet Themmes 1 run softly, til) I end my song . 


* Edmund 
Spenser 



Stars and Angels 


HOW sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank 1 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony 
Sit, Jessica look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold 
There ’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed chcrubins 
Such harmony is in immortal souls , 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear n. 


O never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels 1 ’ Tis not merely 
The human being’s pride that peoples space 
With life and mystical predominance. 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 
This visible nature, and this common world 
Is all too narrow 

For fable is Love’s world, his home, his birthplace 
Delightedly dwells he rrong fays and talismans, 

And spirits, and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself div me 
The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty and the majesty 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain 

Or forest, by slow stream br pebbly spring 

Or chasms and watery depths all these have vanish’d, 



Spirit Wanderings 

They live no longer in the faith of reason 
But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring bach the old names , 
And to yon starry world they now are gone. 
Spirits oi gods, that used to share this eartn 
With man as with their friend 


I have been still led like a child 
My heedless wayward path and wild 
Thro’ this rough world by feebler clues, 
So they were bright, than r unbow-dews 
Spun by the insect gossamer 
To climb with thro’ the ropy air 


THERE was a man whom Sorrow named his friend, 
And he, of his high comrade Sorrow dreaming, 

Went walking with slow steps along the g!e iming 
And humming sands, where windy surges wend 
And he called loudly to the stars to bend 
From their pale thrones and comfort him, but they 
Among themselves laugh on and sing alway 
And then the man whom Sorrow named his friend 
Cried out, Dim sea , hear my most piteous story l 
The sea swept on and cued her old cry still, 

Rolling along in dreams from hill to hill , 

He fled the persecution of her glory 
And, in a far-off, gentle valley stopping, 

Cried all his story to the dewdrops glistening, 

But naught they heard, for they are always listening, 
The dewdrops, for the sound of their own dropping 


Sorrow's Story 

And then the man whom Sorrow named his friend 
Sought once again the shore, and found a shell 
And thought, I will my heavy story tell 
Til! my own words, re-echoing, sha’l send 
Thetr sadness through a l allow, pearly heart , 

And my own tale again for me shall sing. 

And my own whispering words , be comforting 
And lo 1 my anciert burden may depart 
Then he sang softly mgh the pearly nm , 

But the sad dweller by the sea-ways lone 
Changed all he sang to inarticulate moan 
Among her wildenng whorls, forgetting him 


1 1 2 


THERE hied a wife at Usher’s well, 
And a wealthy wife was she , 

She had three stout and stalwart sons 
And sent them o’er the sea 


They hadna been a week from her, 
A week but barely ane, 

When word came to the carhn wife 
That her three sons were gane 

They hadm been a week from her 
A week but barely three, 

When word came to the carlm wife 
That her sons she’d never see — 


l I wish the wind may neier cease 
Nor fishes in the flood, 

Till my three sons come hame to me, 
In earthly flesh and blood 1 ’ 


It fell about the Martinmas 
V When nights are long and mirk 



T'he Ancient Barden 

The carlin wife’s three sons came harm , 
And their hats were o’ the birh 
It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 

Nor yet on any shcugh , 

But at the gates of P iradise 
That birk grew fair eneugh — 

‘ Blow up the fire, my maidens ' 

Bring water from the well 1 
For a’ my house shall feast this night, 
Since my three sons are well ’ — 

And she has made to them a bed, 

She ’s made it large and wide , 

And she’s ta’en her mantle her about. 
Sat down at the bedside 

Uji then crew the red red cock, 

And up and crew tht grey , 

The eldest to the youngest said, 

‘ Pis time we were away ’ — 

The cock he had not craw’d but once 
And clapp’d his wings it a’ 

Wh-n the youngest to the eldest sud, 

‘ Brother we must awa 
The cock doth craw, the day doth c,aw, 
The channenn worm doth chide , 

Gin we be miss’d out o’ our place 
A sur pain we maun bide ’ — 

‘ Fare ye wecl, my mother dear ’ 
Fareweel to barn and byre 1 
And f ire ye aveel, the bonny lass 
That kindles my mother’s fire 1 ’ 



Rez-enge 


I \\ ISH I were s here Helen lies, 

Night and day on me she cries 
0 tin 1 were \ here Helen lies. 

On fair Kirconnell lea’ 

Cu'ei b- tliL 1 eart th t thought the Jiought, 
Ana cur-* the hand tlni. fired the shot, 

Wh n in ms arms burd Htlen dropt 
\r d died o snecojr me 1 

0 thin! ni )e ris heart ms sair 

When ms Lose drop and spa! nae mair J 
There did she sv oon ssi’ meihle cart, 

On fair Kirconnell lea 

As I wen down the siater'idc 
None ba foe to be m^ guide 
None bu* m> foe to be ms guide, 

On fair Kirconnell lea , 

1 lighted down, my sword did draw, 

I had cd him in pieces *mi', 

I hacked him in pieces 'ma’, 

For her sal e that died for me 

O Helen fair b*yond compare ’ 

I’ll make a garland of ths hair, 

Shdl bind ms h-'art for csermair 
Un'il tht day I dee 

O tha* I were where Helen lies 1 
Night and das on me she cries , 

Out of 1T15 b- d ehe bids me n*c, 

Says, ‘Has*e and come to me' 

0 Helen fair ’ O Htlen chas*e 1 
If I sscre ssith thee I svere blest, 



The Wild Stream 

Where thou lies low, and takes thy rest 
On fair Kirconnell lei 

I wish my gnve were growing green, 

A winding sheet dnwn owre my een, 
And I in Helen’s arms lying 
On fair Kirconnell lea 

I wish I were where Helen lies 1 
Night and d ly on me she cries 
And I im weiry of the skies 
For her sake that died for me 


O wild and desert stream 1 
Gloomy and dark irt thou— -the crowded firs 
Spire from thy shores, and stretch across thy bed, 
Making thee doleful as a cavcrn-wdl 
Save when the shy king-fishers build their nest 
On thy steep banks, no lo\es hast thou, wild stream 1 


LA Riviere de Cassis roule ignore 
En des \aux ftranges 

La voix de cent corbeaux l’accompagne, a raie 
Et bonne voix d’anges 
Avec les grands mouvements des sapinaies 
Quand plusieurs vents plongent 

Tout roule a\cc des mysteres rfaoltants 
De campagnes d’anciens temps 
De donjons visit£s, de pares importants 
C’est en ces bords qu’on entend 
Les passions mortes des chevaliers errants 
Mais que salubre est le vent ! 



Dryads 

Que le piston regarde it ces ciaireioies 
II ira plus couragcux 

Soldats des forces que le Seigneur envoie, 
Chers corbeaux ddicieux 1 
Fares fmr d’ici le pajsan matois 
Qut tnrque d'un moignon weux 


And so this man n. turned with axt and saw 
A evening close from hilling the tall tru.n 
The soul of wnom by nature’s gentle law 

Vt as each a wood-nvmph and hep, ever green 
The pa ement and he roof of the u ild copse 
Chequering the sunlight o f the blue serene 

With gagged leaves,— and from the forest top= 
Singing the v,mds to sleep— or eepmg oft 
Fa r sho vers of aerea! water drops 

In o their mo’her’s bosom, sweet and soft, 

Nature’s pure tears which haw. no bitterness, — 
Around the credos of the mrds aloft 

Thet spread 'hemsehes m o the lowliness 
Of fan like leaves, and 0 "er pallid flowers 
Hang hhetnoi 5 clojds — or where high branches kiss, 
Male a green space among the silert bowers, 

Like a \as»- fane in a me ropohs 
Surrounded b% the columns and the towers 
A ! 1 ove-wrought wi h branch-lil e tracenes 
In which there is religion — and th. mu e 
Persuasion o c unhmdled melodies 
Odour, and gleams and murmurs 

The world is full of Woodmen who expel 
Love’s gtddii Drj ads from the haunts of life, 

And vex thirl nightingales in every deli 


Fantastic Foims 
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O Lily-lady, 

Drtaming serenely alom. in cloud-garden shady, 
No longer may’st thou muse, no more repose, 

O lily-lady 
In thy garden shady 


The great rose 

Now waking, his crimson splendour doth loftily dispose , 
Now is thy calm day done, now the star-daisies close, 
O lily-lady 
In thy garden shady 


Fantastic forms, whither art ye fled'* Or if the 
like of you exist, why exist they no more for me ? In 
those days I saw gods, as * old men covered with a 
mantle walking upon the earth Let the dreams of 
classic idolatry perish, — extinct be tht fairies and fairy 
trumpery of legendary fabling, — in the heart of child- 
hood there will for ever spring up a well of innocent or 
wholesome superstition — the seeds of exaggeration will 
be busy there, and utal— from eteryday forms educing 
the unknown and the uncommon In that little Goshen 
there will be light, when the grown world flounders about 
in the darkness of sense and materiality While child- 
hood, and while dreams reducing childhood, shall be 
left, imagination shall not have spread her holy wings 
totally to fly the earth 



The Woodland Spirit 
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I am the pow r 
Of this fair Wood, and live in Oak’n bovvr, 

To nurse the Saplings tall, and curl the grove 
With Ringlets quaint, and wan'on windings wove. 
And all ny Plants I save from nightly ill 
Of noisom v inds and blasting vapojrs chill , 

And from the Boughs brush off the evil dew 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. 

Or what the cross due-looking Planet smites 
Or hurtfuli Worm with canker’d venom b es 
When Eev’nng gray do-h rise, I fetch my round 
Over the mount, and all this hallow’d grourd 
And early ere the odorous bread] of mom 
Avakes the slumbnng leaves, or tas^eld hom 
Sba 1 ts 'he high thicl e' h*>ste I all about. 

Number my ranks, and visit everv sprout 
With puissant words, and murmurs made to bless. 
Bu els m deep of night when drovv sines 
Hath lock: up mortal sense then lis'en I 
To the celestial Strens harmony, 

Tha' sit upon the nine enfolded Sphears, 

And sing to those that hold the vita! shears, 

And turn the Adamantine spindle round, 

On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 
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IN Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree 
Where Alph the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Dow n to a sunless sea. 



Kubla Khan 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With wills ind towers were girdled round 
And there were girdens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many in incense-bearing tret , 

And here were forests incient is the. hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery 

But oh 1 that deep romantic chasm which slanted 

Down the green hill ithwirt i cedirn cover 1 

A singe place 1 as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover 1 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 

As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced 
Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy gram beneath the thresher’s flail 
And mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river 
Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean 
And mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war 1 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves, 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves 
It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure -dome with caves of ice 1 


A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw 



Mountain Music 


It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she play’d, 
Singing of Mount Abort 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome * those caves of ice 1 
And all who heard should see them there 
And all should cry, Beware 1 Beware 1 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair 1 
Weave a circle round him thnee, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise 


OFTEN rebuked, yet always back returning 
To those first feelings that were born with me, 
Ancf feav mg busy chase of weafth and learning 
For idle dreams of things which cannot be 

I’ll waik where my own nature would be leading — 
It vexes me to choose another guide — 

Where the grey flocks in ferny glens are feeding, 
Where tlje wild wind blows on the mountain-side 
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I DREAMED that, as I wandered by the way, 
Bare Winner suddenly was changed to Spring, 



Visionary Viewers 

And gentle odours led my steps asmy, 

Mixed with a sound of waters murmuring 
Along a shelling bank of turf, which lay 
Under a copse, and h trdly dared to fling 
Its green arms round the bosom of the stream, 

But kissed it ind then fled, as thou nnghtest m dream 

There grew pied wind-flowers and uolets, 

Daisies, those pearled Arctun of the earth, 

The constellated flower th it net er sets , 

Faint oxslips , tender bluebells, at whose birth 
The sod scarce heaved , and that tall flower that wets — 
Like a child, half in tenderness and mirth — 

Its mother’s face with heaien’s collected tears, 

When the low wind, its playmate’s voice, it hears 

And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, 

Green cowbind and the moonlight-coloured may, 
And cherry-blossoms, and white cups, whose wine 
Was the bright dew, yet drained not by the d ly , 
And wild roses, and ivy serpentine, 

With its dark buds and leaves, wandering astray, 
And flowers azure, black, and streaked with gold, 
Fairer than any wakened eyes behold 

And nearer to the river’s trembling edge 

There grewbroad flag-flowers, puqileprankt with white, 
And starry river buds among the sedge, 

And floating water-lilies, broad and bright, 

Which lit the o ik that overhung the hedge 

With moonlight beams of their own watery light , 
And bulrushes, and reeds of such deep green 
As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen 

Methought that of these v lsionary flowers 
I made a nosegay, bound m such a way 



Shadow Worlds 

That the same hues, which in their natural bowers 
Wert mingled or opposed, the like array 
Kept these imprisoned children of the Hours 
Within my hand, — and then, elate and gay, 

I hastened to the spot whence I had come, 

That I might there present it 1 — oh 1 to whom ? 


HAD I the heavens’ embroidered cloths, 
Enwrought with golden and siher light, 

The blue and the dim and the dark cloths 
Of night and light and the half-light , 

I would spread the cloths under your feet 
But I, being poor, have only my dreams, 

I have spread my dreams under your f< et , 
Tread softly because you tread on my dreams 
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Ere Babylon was dust. 

The Magus Zoroaster, my dead child, 

Met his own image walking in the garden 
That apparition, sole of men, he saw 
For know there are tv. o worlds of life and death 
One that w hich thou beholdest , but the other 
Is underneath the grave, where do inhabit 
The shadows of all forms that think and live 
Till death unite them and they part no more , 
Dreams and the light imaginings of men, 

And ail that faith creates or love desires, 
Tenable, strange, sublime and beauteous shapes 



Tawny Tees 


LOV'ST thou tawny trees ? 
I can show thee soon 
Stranger sights than these 

Throngs of wilder’d kings 
Their power who sold, 
Wearing its ruddy price 
In coins of gold 

Lov’st thou lilies white, 
Untrod vales where bask 
Fields of scented light > 

Come where cloister'd queens 
By thousands smg 
Their virgin saintliness 
Warm-sheltering 

Wilt thou strength and life ? 
Wilt thou beauteous ease 
Far from soiling strife f 

When thy powers surrender 
Their glory tall, 

When thy calm soft-closeth 
At evening fall, 

When no joys shall please, 

I can still devise 
I'airer things than these 


O BLEST unfabled Incense Tree, 
That burns in glorious Araby, 



The Phoenix 

With red scent chalicmg the air, 

TiH earth-life grow Eljsxan there* 

Half buned to her flaming breast 
In this bright tree she makes her nest, 
Hundred-sunned Phoenix 1 when she must 
Crumble at length to hoary dust , 

Her gorgeous death-bed, her rich pyre 
Burnt up with aromatic fin. , 

Her urn, sight-high from spoiler men, 

Her birthplace when seif-born again 

The mountamkss green tvtlds among, 

Here ends she her unechomg song 
With amber tears and odorous sighs 
Mourned by the desert where she dies 
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* these And can I ei er bid these joys* farewell , 
jojs we Yes, I must pass them for a nobler life, 
the mere Where I may find the agonies, the strife 
of poeti) CM human hearts for lo ' 1 see afar, 

O’er-sailmg the blut cragginess a car 
And steeds with streafny manes — the charioteer 
Looks out upon the winds with glorious fear 
And now the numerous tramplmgs cjuner lightly 
Along a huge cloud’s ndge , and now with sprightly 
Wheel downward come they into fresher skies, 

Tipt round with silver from the sun’s bright eyes 
Still downward with capacious whirl they glide , 

And now I see them on a green hill-side 
In breezy rest among the nodding stalks 
The charioteer with wondrous gesture talks 



The Charioteer 

To the trees and mountains , and there soon appear 
Shapes of delight, of mystery, and fear, 

Passing along before a dusky space 

Made by some mighty oaks — is they would chase 

Some ever-fleeting music, on they sweep 

Lo 1 how 'hey murmur, laugh, and smile, and weep 

Some with upholden hand and mouth severe , 

Some with their faces muffled to the ear 
Between their arms , some clear in youthful bloom, 
Go glad and smilingly athwart the gloom , 

Some looking bick, and some with upward gaze 

Most awfully intent 
The driver of those steeds is forward bent, 

And seems to listen O that I might know 
All that lie writes with such a hurrying glow 1 

The visions all are fled — the car is fled 
Into the light of heaven, and in their stead 
A sense of real things comes doubly strong, 

And, like a muddy stream, would bear along 
My soul to nothingness but I will strive 
Against all doubtings, and will keep alive 
The thought of that same chariot, and the strange 
Journey it went 
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A man’s life of any worth is a continual Allegory, 
and very few eyes can see the Mystery of his life 
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Qui veut voir parfaitement clair avant de se deter- 
miner ne se determine jamais Qui n’accepte pas le 
regret n’accepte pas la vie 



Nocturnal Notes 


Yet not the more 
Ceas" I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Cleer Spring, or shadie Grove, or Sunnie Hill, 

Snut with the love of sacred song , but chief 
Thee Stem and the llowne Brooks beneath 
That wash thy hillowd feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit nor somtimes forget 
Those other two equal’d with me in Fate, 

So were I equal’d with them in renown, 

Blind Tham\rts and blind Mxontelts, 

And 1 muas and Pi metis Prophets old 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntarie move 
Harmonious numb rs , as the wakeful Bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest Covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal Note Thus with the Year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or Summers Rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine , 

But cloud in stead, and cver-dunng dark 
Surrounds me, from the chearful wates of men 
Cut off, and for the Book of knowledg fair 
Presented with a Universal blanc 
Of Natures works to mee expung’d and ras’d, 

And wisdome at one entrance quite shut out 
So much the rather thou Celestial light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight 



Celestial Light 
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Raising me on ethereal wing 
Lighter than the lark can spring 
When drunk with dewlight, which the Morn 
Pours from her translucent horn 
To steep his sweet throat in the corn 
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Now every human soul must have seen the reali- 
ties of that other world, else could she not have entered 
into this body 

But to recall those things by means of the things of 
this world is not easy for every soul It may be that 
some, when in the other world, had too brief a vision of 
it , and others, when they fell hitherward, met with ill 
fortune, and, through various companionships being turned 
to iniquity, forgat the holy things which they had seen 
aforetime Few indeed are left who have a ready and 
sufficient memory , and they, when they behold here any 
likeness of the things there, are amazed and canno, con- 
tain themselves But what this emotion really is they 
know not, because their perception is too indistinct. 
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THERE was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d m celestial light, 

Tne glory and the freshness of a dream 


E 



Mari's Rentage 

It is not now as it hath been of yore , — 

Turn wheresoe'er I may 
By night or da}, 

The things which I hate seen I now can sec no more 

Whither is fled the usionarv gleam J 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting , 

The Soul that rises with u>, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar 
Not tn en ire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home 
Heaten lies about us in our mfanc} 1 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He «ees i tn his JO} , 

The Youdi, w ho daily farther from the east 
Must t rat el, still is Nature’s Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his w ay attended , 

At length the Man perceites it die aw ly, 

And fade into the light of common day 

O jot ' that in our embers 
Is something that do h litc, 

Tart nature yet remembers 
What w as <o fugnit e 1 

The thought of our p3st y ears m me doth b-eed 
Perpetual benediction not indeed 



Childhood 


For that which is most worthy to be blest , 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise , 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings , 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about m worlds not realised, 

High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised 
But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing , 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence truths that avake, 

To perish never 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy 1 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far wc be, 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the Children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore 



Childhood 


TELL me, tell me, smiling child, 

Whit the Past is like to thee 
— An Autumn evening soft and mild 
With a wind that sighs mournfully 

Tell me what is the Present hour 
— A green and flowery spray, 

Where a young bird sits gathering its power 
To mount and flj away 

And what is the Future, happy one ? 

— A sea beneath a cloudless sun 
A mighty glorious dazzling sea 
Stretching into Infinity 


The inspiring music’s thrilling sound, 
The glory of the festal day, 

The glittering splendor rising round, 
Ha\e pass’d like all earth’s joys away 

Forsaken by that lady fair 
She glides unheeding thro’ them all , 
Coacnng her brow to hide the tear 
That still, tho’ check’d, trembles to fall 

She hurries thro’ the outer hall, 

And up the stairs thro’ galleries dim, 
That murmur to the breezes’ call, 

The night-wind’s lonely lesper-hymn 



Childhood 


IT is a beauteous evening, cairn and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration , the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity , 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea 
Listen 1 the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly 
Dear Child 1 dear Girl 1 that walkest with me 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine 
Thou best in Abraham’s bosom all the year , 
And worshtpp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not 


MON petit fils qui n’as cncor nen vu, 

A ce matin, ton ]>cre te s due , 

Vien-t-en, vien voir ce monde bien pourvu 
D’honneurs et biens qui sont de grant value , 
Vien voir la paix en France descendue, 

Vien voir Frinpois, notre roy c, le tien, 

Qui a la France orn£e ct dfifendue , 

Vien voir le monde ou y a tant dc bien 

Jan, petit Tan, vien voir ce tant beau monde, 
Ce ciel d’azur, ccs estoiles lmsantcs, 

Ce solcil d’or, cette grant terre ronde, 

Cette ample mcr, ccs nv ieres bruyantes, 

Ce bel air v ague et ccs nues courantes. 



Childhood 

Ces beaux oyseaux. qui chantent a plaisir, 
Ces poissons frais et ces bestes paissantes , 
Vien i oir le tout a souhait et d£sir 

Peut enfant 1 peux-ai le bien lenu 
Estre sur terre, on tu n’apportes nen, 

Mais oh tu wens comme un petit lernu’ 
Tu n’as de drap ne linge qui soit tien, 

Or n) argent n’aucun bien ternen , 

A pere et mere apportes seulement 
Peine et soucy et toila tout ton bien 
Petit enfant, tu liens bien poirement 1 

De ton honneur ne \euil plus etre chiche, 
Pe it enfant de grand bien jomssant, 

Tu liens au monde aussi grand aussi nche 
Comme le roy et aussi flonssant 
Ton heritage cst le ciel splendissant , 

Tes semteurs sont Ies anges sans uce , 
Ton trfeoner, c’est le Dieu tout-puissant 
Grace dinne est ta mere nournce. 
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I cannot paint 

What then I nas The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion the tall rock 
The mountain, and the deep and gloom) wood. 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite , a feeling and a loi e. 

That had no r-ed of a remoter charm 
B) thought supplied, nor an) interest 
Unborroned from the eie — That time is past. 
And all its aching )0)s are now no more. 



The Rainbow 

And nil its dizzy raptures Not for this 
Flint I, nor mourn nor murmur, other gifts 
Have followed , for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundint recompense For I hive learned 
To look on nature, not is in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth , but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sid music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor gr iting, though ot ample power 
To chisten and subdue And I hive felt 
A presence th it disturbs me with the joy 
Of elev ited thoughts , a sense sublime 
Of something fir more dteply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man 
A motion and a spirit that imptls 
All thinking things, ill objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things 


The true harvest of my daily life is somewhat as 
intangible md indescribable as the tints of morning or 
evening It is a little star-dust caught, a segment of 
the rainbow which I have clutched 


Making a couplement of proud compare 
With sun and moon, with e irth and sea’s rich gems, 
Wttb April’s firs f born flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems 



Heaven's Shadows 
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DCAR Friend seest thou not 

th->t whatever we look on here 
Is bu an image shadows on!) 

of a b auty hid from our eyes* 

De sr friend hear’ s' hou no 
this jirnng tumult of life 
Is but a fir discordant echo 

of he on’s triumphant harmonies* 

Dear frund, hnow’e thou not 

thi the only truth in the world 
Is what one hern telleth another 
m sp>echless greetings of love * 


1 HY bosom is endeared with all h“arts 
Vi hich I bj lading hive supposed dead , 

And th>re reigns love md all love’s loving parts, 
And ill those friends which I thought buried 
Hoi many i ho'/ and obsequious tear 
Ha'h dear rehgious love stol’n from mine eye, 
As in'eres o r th. dead, v hich now appear 
Bu thirgs removed tha* hidden in thee he 1 
1 hou ii~ the grave where buried love do h live, 
Hung with ne trophies of my lottrs gone, 

Who all their parts of me to thee did give 
Tha due of many now is thine alone 
Their images I loved I view in thee 
And thou, all they, has' all the all of me 



Ideal Love 


WHEN in the chronicle of wasted time 
I set descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making bt mtiful old rime 
In praise of ladies dead and lot ely knights, 

Then, m the blazon of sweet btauty’s best, 
Ofhmd, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would hate express’d 
Even such a beauty as you master now 
So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring , 

And, for they look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing 
For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise 


NOW at thy soft recalling voice I rise 
Where thought is lord o’er Time’s complete estate, 
Like as a dove from out the gray sedge flies 
To tree-tops green where cooes his heavenly mate 
From thtse clear coverts high and cool I see 
How every time with every time is knit, 

And each to all is mortised cunningly, 

And none is sole or whole, yet all are fit 
Thus, if this Age but as a comma show 
’Twixt weightier clauses of large-worded years, 

My calmer soul scorns not the mark I know 
This crooked point Time’s complex sentence clears 
Yet more I learn while, Friend 1 I sit by thee 
Who sees all time, sees all eternity 



With thee conversing I forget all time, 

All seasons and thir change, all please alike 
Sw eet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 

With charm of earliest Birds , pleasant the Sun 
When first on this delightful Land he spreads 
His orient Beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flour, 
Glistnng with dew , fragrant the fertil earth 
After soft showers , and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful Eevmng milde then silent Night 
With this her solemn Bird and this fair Moon 
And these the Gemms of Heav’n, her starne train 
But neither breath of Mom when she ascends 
Wit! charm of earliest Birds, nor rising Sun 
On tf is delightful land, nor herb, fruit, floure, 
Glistnng with dew, nor fragrance after showers, 
Nor grateful Evening mild nor silent Night 
With this her solemn Bird, nor walk by Moon, 

Or glittering Starr-light without thee is sweet 


A,RT thou gone so far 

Beyc'nd the poplar tops, beyond the sunset-bar, 
BeyoAd the purple cloud that swells on high 
In thel tender fields of sky ? 

O clome thou again ' 

Be hea'rd in the loice that across the mer comes 
'.From tine distant wood, even when the stilly ram 
I s v VnadeJ to cease by light wands come again, 

As out ) on g re y glooms, 

When thi e c ^ ou< ^ g r °ws luminous and shiftily riven, 
Forth ‘ nes the moon, the sweet surprise of heaven, 
And her °° tfaU ll g ht 



Ideal Love 

Drops on the multiplied wive her face is seen 
In evening’s pallor green 
And she waxes bnght 

With the de tth of the tinted air yea, brighter grows 
In sunset’s gradual close 
To earth from heaven comes she, 

So come thou to me 


FROM you ha\c I been ibsent in the spring, 

When proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth m every thing, 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him 
Yet nor the lays of birds nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and m hue 
Could make me my summer’s story tell, 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew 
Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose , 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those 
Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you awiy, 

As with your shadow I with these did play 


L’h6roisme, l’extase, la priilre, l’amour, l’enthousiasme 
tracent 1’aurfole autour d’un front, parce qu’ils dt'gagent 
l’amc, qui rend transparentc son enveloppe et rayonne 
ensuite autour d’elle La IcauK cst done un phenomcnc de 
tpu ituuhjation de la matte/ e Comme un puissant 

courant tilectrique pent rendre les mfitaux lumineux et r€- 
vele leur essence par la couleur de leur flamme, de meme 



Ideal Love 

h ue intense et la joie supreme embellissent jusqu’il 
l’gblouissement un simple mortel 


Radiant Sister of the Day, 

Awake 1 arise 1 and come away 1 
To the wild woods and the plains, 
And the pools where winter rains 
Image all their roof of leates, 

Where the pine its garland wea\e c 
Of sapless green and ny dun 
Round stems that ne\er kiss the sun , 
Where the lawns and pastures be. 

And the sandhills of the sea , — 
Where the melting hoar-frost wets 
The daisy-star that ne\er sets, 

And wind-flowers, and violets, 

Which yet join not scent to hue, 
Crown the pale year weak and new. 
When the night is left behind 
In the deep east, dun and blind, 

And the blue noon is oier us, 

And the multitudinous 
Billows murmur at our feet, 

Where the earth and ocean meet, 
And all things seem only one 
In the universal sun 
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HOW like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee the plejpure of the fleeting year 1 



Ideal Love 

What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen' 
What old December’s bareness everywhere 1 
And yet this time remov’d was summer’s time , 

The teeming autumn big with rich increase, 

Bearing the wanton burthen of the prune, 

Like widow’d wombs after their lord’s decease 
Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 
But hope of orphans and unf ither’d fruit , 

For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 

And, thou awiy, the ver) birds are mute, 

Or, if they sing, ’tis with so dull a cheer 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s near 


The only strength for me is to be found in the sense 
of a person il piesence everywhere, it scarcely routers 
whether it be called human or divine , a presence which 
only makes itself felt at first in this and that particular 
form and feature Into this presence we come, not 
by leaving behind what are usually c died earthly things, 
or by loving them less, but by living more intensely in 
them, and loving more what is really loveable in them , 
lor it is literally true that this world is everything to us, 
if only we choose to make it so, if only we ‘ live in the 
present’ because it is eternity 
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WHEN in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself and curse my fate, 


Ideal Love 


Wishing me lilt to on<- more nth m ho,*., 

Fntured like him, like him \u h intnds jjOsst-s’d, 
Desiring this m in’s in, in 1 tint mm’s ecog- 
With whit 1 most enjoy con’i nted Iw-t, 

Yet in tin. si. though' s msstlf ilmos' despising, 
Hiply 1 thin! on th e — ind th n m\ MVt. 

(I lit. to tlit hrk it h tik of dn n tne 
1 rom sullen tartli) mgs hymns i h< win's gate , 

Tor tin sweet love re monk r’d such tuiltli brings, 
lint then 1 scorn to change my ‘'iti with kings 


! 5 2 

O Low, they wrong thee much 
T lnt say thy sweet is bi'ter. 

Whin thy nch fruu is such 
As nothing cm b sweat r 
T nr houst of joy ind bliss, 

Where truest pleasure is, 

I do idorc thu , 

I 1 now thet w In’ thou irt, 

I sent thtt wi‘h my linrt 
And fall before thee 
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Loae’s itr "is sweet, 

Ilut its reward 1 Jit world dmne. 

Which, if not here, it builds beyond the grne 
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ALL things uneomely and broken, 
ill things worn out ind o'd, 



Ideal hove 

The cry of a child by the roadway, 
the creak of a lumbering cart, 

The heavy steps of the ploughman, 
splashing the wintry mould, 

Are wronging your image that blossoms 
a rose in the deeps of my heart 

The wrong of unshapely things 
is a wrong too great to be told , 

I hunger to build them anew 
and sit on a grtam knoll apart, 

With the earth and the sky and the water 
remade, like a casket of gold 
For my dreams of your image that blossoms 
a rose m the deeps of my heart 


WHEN to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh lore’s long since cancell’d woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 

Which I new pay as if not paid before 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restored and sorrows end 



Immoi tdl Mtmory 


THCRE is noil aboii iht '■o-l o f e»ch 

A nigh sir iojI wi ich sc to inch belongs 

There is a --(U-J mad- o‘ ill h ns n t)*‘tch, 

And (lira roj' is th conco ir'i of ill surge 
\nd in thi «oa! lists och, n cch tin ‘oal, 
Though all th^ ages rt its lift ime si., 

Each tojl 'hi dio m its r\C' sactid s holt 
Iltcust h hte 'ha shill for mr I »s 
And thus fo' tier sum idtr n 
Humam j o’trarch s timt -nd dtitl , 

Man can elect th umstr il m n 
\nd Use in h r e that ends ro s ith his brcith. 

And gather glors tha mc-tast Ji t*il! 

Till Time his gl iss with Death's las' dti^ shill fill 


A SWIFT dark drom from the outer lands, 
Tram (the folk whose talk none understands. 



Dark Messages 

Along my smooth sleep travelling, 

Yet tampering not with my hen’s rest, 
Pass’d as undisturbmgly 
As a nightjar o’er the quietude 
Of the clear’d middle of a pine-wood 
Stemeth to haunt the evening. 

And ie ive the blue air yet more whist 
And yesternight it haunted me , 

Again, suddenly, quiLtly, 

Shadowy wings aho\ e my clear sleep 
But swift, so swift it might scarce be seen . 
Not as with me it had to do, 

But eagerly, as thougn it flew 
From mystery to mystery, 

And my sleep lay in between , — 

Once before, and yesternight 

So twice I have felt its noiseless flight. 
Twice has my sleep been the road 
The dark message took in journeying 
From the one to the other secret reign , — 
Out of the dark lying behind, 

Into that lying before, man’s mind, 

My sleep was the only bridge for the thing 
Whereon to cross Reality 

But die third time, if it come again, 

A stranger, unkindly from the abode 

Of Beginnings sent to the place of Dooms, 

Shewing me thus so easily 

Way thro’ the skirts of time to the glooms 

That march both sides our bodily place, — 

My soul will up and give it chase , 

Gut of my sleep my soul will slip 
And ere that duty vamsheth 
I’ll o’ertake its moth-wmg’d speed 
And be it a bird softher fledge 


/ 


Silence of Nature 

divineness of souls except) will not seem much other 
thin an ant-hili, whereas some ants carry corn, and some 
carry their young, and some go empty, and all to and fro 
a little heap of dust 
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But at my bach I always hear 
Time’s winged chanot hurrying near , 

And yonder all before us he 
Deserts of vast eternity 
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Le silence Gternet de ces cspaces infinis m’effraic 
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Science carries us into zones of speculation, where there 
is no habitable city for the mind of man 

16 5 

If a man were to ish Nature for avhat purpose she 
produces, and if she chose to attend and reply to him, 
she would say 1 You should never have asked , you ought 
to have understood m silence, even as I keep silence and 
am wont to siy nothing Whit is it then that you 
should have understood ? This , that whatever is pro- 
duced is a sight for me (Nature) to look upon in silence, 
a vision naturally produced , and that I, who am myself 
the child of such a vision, am of my nature a lover of 



Man in Nature 

The unclouded sun, all things ’twixt sun and shade, 
That into that which we cal! thee arise, 

They are thy temple, bmidid and display’d 
For worship fair 


Dieu est present dans la nature, mais la rature 
n’est pas Dieu , ll y a une nature en Dieu, mais ce n'est 
pas Dieu memo 


Certes, la Nature est intque, sans pudeur, sans 
probitC ct sans foi Elle ne veut connaitre que la faveur 
gratuite et 1’aversion folk, et n’entend compenser une 
injustice que par une autre Le bonheur dt quelquts- 
uns s’expie par le malheur d'un plus grand nombre — 
Inutile d’ergoter centre une force aveugle 
II n’est nullement nfeessaire que I’umvers soit, mais 
ll est ntcessaire que justice se fasse, et l’ath6isme est 
tenu d’expliquer l’opimatretf absolue de la conscience sur 
ce point La Nature n’est pas juste , nous sommes les 
produits de la Nature pourquoi rfclamons-nous et pro- 
phfitisons-nous la justice f pourquoi 1’tfFet se redresse- 
t-il contre sa cause 5 k phfnomlne est singulier Cette 
revendication provient-elk d’un avcugkment pudril de la 
vamt6 humaine > Non, elle est le cn It plus profond de 
notre ctre 

Tel est le credo du genre humain La Nature sera 
vaincue par l’Espnt , l’fiternel aura raison du temps 



Destiny 

some decency of thought and carriage, everywhere the 
ensign of man’s ineffectual goodness — ah 1 if I could 
show you this 1 if I could show you these men and 
women, all the world over, in every stage of history, 
under e\ery abuse of error, under every circumstance of 
failure, without hope, without help, without thanks, still 
obscurely fighting the lost fight of virtue, still clinging, 
m the brothel or on the scaffold, to some rag of honour, 
the poor jewel of their souls ' They may seek to escape, 
and yet they cannot, it is not alone their pmilege and 
glory, but their doom , they are condemned to some 
nobility, all their lues long, the desire of good is at 
their heels, the implacable hunter 


I have seen the travail which God hath given to 
the sons of men to be exercised therewith He hath 
made everything beautiful in its time , he hath also set 
the world in their heart, and yet so that man cannot find 
out the work that God hath wrought from the beginning 
even unto the end I know that whatsoever God 
doeth shall be for ev er , nothing can be put to it, nor 
anything taken from it, and God hath done it that he 
be drad 


Every night and every mom 
Some to misery are born , 
Every mom and every night 



Providence 

Some ire born to sweet delight , 
SomL are born to sweet delight, 
Some ire born to endless mght 
Joy ind woe ire woven fine, 

\ clothing for the soul divine 
Under every grief and pint 
Runs i joy ruth silken twine 
It is right it should be so 
Man was made for joy and woe , 
And when this we rightly know 
Safely through the world we go 


nous devons chercher la consolation h nos maux, 
non pas dans nous-muncs, non pas dans les hommes, non 
pas d ms tout ce qui est crfC, mats dans Dieu Et la 
raison cn est qut toutes les erfatures ne sont pas la 
premiere cau>-e des accidents qut nous appelons maux , 
mais que la providence de Dieu en Stant 1’umquc et 
veritable cause, 1’arbitre et !a souveraine, i! est indubitable 
qu'il faut recounr dirtetement J !a source et remonter 
jusqu’4 Pongme, pour trouver un solide allfigement 
Que si nous suivons ce prfccpte, et que nous cn\ isagions 
cet SvSnement, non jias comme un efTet du hasard, non 
pas comme une nScessitS fatale dc la nature, non pas 
comme le jouet des dlCmcnts ct des parties qui composent 
Phommt mats comme une suite indispensable, in- 
evitable, juste, sainte, non pas dans Im-meme et 
hors de Dieu, mais hors dc lui-meme ct dans Pintime 
de la volontfi de Dieu, dans la justice de son arret, dans 
Pordre de sa providence, qm cn est la v Statable cause, 
\ 

) 



Harmony of Nature 

sans qui ll nc fQt pas arm 6, par qui scul il cst arnaf ct 
de la mamere dont il est amv£ , nous adorerons dans un 
humble silence nous bdmrons ia conduitt dt sa pro\ i- 
dencc, et unissant notre aolont6 a edit, dt Ditu memt, 
nous aoudrons avtc lui, en lui et pour lm, la cho<=t qu’il 
^ vouiue en nous et pour nous de toutt CternitC 


l am at one with ea cry thing, O Uniaerse, 
avhich is avell-fitting in thet 

Nothing to nit is tarly or late tahich is timely avith thee 
All is fruit to me that thy seasons bring 
O Nature, from thte art all things, 
an thee are all things, 
to thee all things return 
The poet saith, Dear city of Cecrops , 
shall not I say Dear City of God 


Chaque etre peut arnaer ^ 1’harmome quand il y est, 
il est dans l’ordre, ct il reprfstnte la ptnsft divine aussi 
claircment pour le moms qu’unc fleur ou qu’un systtme 
solaire L’hirmomt nc cherche ntn en dehors d’elle- 
memc Elle est ct qu’clle doit etre , die CNpnme le 
bien, l’ordre, la loi, le arai , elle cst sup6neure au temps 
et rtprfstnte l’£temd 

J’£prouae avec intensity que l’homroe, dans tout ce 
qu’il fait ou peut faire de beau, de grand, de bon n’est 



Nature's Enchantment 

qut. ! organe c' It vfhn.uk dc qe lqi those ou de qutl 
qu’un dt plus lut-t qut lui Ct *•< ntmuot c-t religion 
L’lionmc rthpi us n'-'is t nee ua trembliment dc jotc 
saerfe a cts phtnomtnis dor, it i‘t 1 in’crmfdntre tans 
m itrt I’on'nnt, (tort il r li tW i re sans in tire 
l’-iuteur 


T ht= v odd i r the Ci \ of T ruth 
its nn^t of pi hs tnchm c h thi hi art 


And, diy and night, doof from the high towers 
And terracts, thi l'arth and Octan vam 
'Io sleep in one ano'her's arms, -nd dream 
Of waves, flowers, clouds woods, rocks, and all .hntvve 
Read in their smiks and ell realm 


"1 0 one who has been loop in cite p nt, 

”lis vtry swee f ,o look in o the fair 
And open fact of heaven, — to bn itht a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament 
Who is more happy when, with heart’s content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pki'ant lair 
Ot wavy grass and reads a debonair 
And gentle talc of lose and languishmcnt ? 
Returning home at evening, with an tar 
Catching the notes of Philomel, — an eye 



Surrender 

Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright carter, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided bj, 
E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the cleir ithcr sikntly 


AUX branches claircs des tiileuls 
Mturt un maladif hallali 
Mats des chansons spmtuelles 
Voltigent partout les grostilles 
Quc notre sang rte en nos vemes, 

Voici s’cnchti Ctrer les \ ignts 
Le ciel cst job comme un ange, 

Azur ct Onde communicnt 
Jc sors 1 Si un rayon me biessc, 

Jc succomberai sur la mousse 

Qu’on patiente tt qu’on s’ennuie, 

C'est si simpk ' — Fi de ces peines 
le teuji. que YClC dramatique 
Me lit ^ son char dc fortune 
Que par toi beaucoup, 0 Nature, 

— Ah moms nul tt moms scul 1 je meurt 

Jt veux bien que Its Saisons m’ustnt 
A toi, Nature 1 je me rtnds, 

Et ma faim ct toutt im soif , 

Et s’ll tc plait, nourns, abrcui t 
Ritn de nen nt rn’illusionne 
C’tst nre au\. parents qu’au solcil 
Mais moi je nt \eu>, nre a nen 
Et hbre soit cette mfortunt 



Siuet Content 


HOW s\ ut is tin. shepherd’s suee' lo* * 
from tin morn to the tvemng he * f ri}s. 
Hi s|n!i follow Jus s|itt,i si! ht div, 

And his tonpiv shill be lilted wi h prase 

Tor he heirs the I 'mbs innocent call, 

And he heirs the t vts tender rep!) , 

He is wivchful while the} ire in jieicc, 

I or the} 1 now when their shepherd i« nigh 


ART thou poor, }e, Inst thou golden slumbers ? 

0 sweet coi 'in' 1 

Art thou rich, }et is th} mind pcrphVd i 
O pumshmtnt ’ 

Dost thou I iugh to su how fools ire its ’ei 
1 o idd to golden numbers poleb n numbers , 

0 sv eet content 1 O sweet, O sweet content 1 
W ork ipice, ipice, ipice, ipice 
Honest libour bears i loulv fice , 

7 hen hey nonnv nonnv — he v nonn} nonny ' 


Cinst drink the water - ot the crisped spring ' 

0 swtse c< n ent ’ 

Swim’st thou in weihli, jet smk’st in thine own tearsr 
0 punishment 1 

Flu n he thit pitiemly Hint’s burden k. irs, 

No burden beirs, but is i king, a I mg 1 

0 sweLt content’ O sweet, O sw'cit content’ 
Work ipsces ipice, ipacc, ipice , 

Idonest labour beirs i lovely face, 

Then hey nonny nonny — hey nonny nonny’ 



The Lark's Song 
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Look thou within within thee is the fountain of good, 
and it will ever spring, if thou wilt ever delve 
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GO NOT, O go not into the garden of flowers 

Friend, go not thither 

In thy body is the garden of flowers 

Take thy seat on the thousand-punllcd Lotus 

And gaze thence on the infinite Beauty 
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I LOVE to rise in a summer morn, 

When the birds sing on every tree. , 

The distant huntsman winds his horn, 

And the skylark sings with me 
O what sweet company 1 
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To hear the Lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull night. 

From his watch-towre in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise , 

Then to com in spight of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the Sweet-Briar, or the Vine, 

Or the twisted Eglantine 
While the Cock with lively dm, 

Scatters the rear of darknes thin, 

And to the stack, or the Bam dofc, 

Stoutly struts his Dames before, j 
Oft hst’nmg how the Hounds anti horn 



The Book oj Nature 

Chearly rouse the slumbrmg morn, 

From the side of som Hoar Hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill 
Som time willing no., unseen 
Dy Hedge row Elms, on Hillocks green, 
Right against the Eastern gate, 

Whcr the great Sun begins his state, 
Rob’d in flames, md Amber light, 

The clouds m thousand Lieents dight 
While the Plowman necr at hand, 
Whistles ore the Turrov’d Land, 

And the Milkmaid smgeth blithe, 

And the Mower whits his sithe 
And every Shepherd tells his tale 
Under the Hawthorn m the dale 


WITH love exceeding a simple love of the things 
That glide in grasses and nibble of woody wreck, 

Or change their perch on a be it of quivering wings 
From branch to branch, only restful to pipe and peck , 
Or, bristled, curl at a touch their snouts in a ball , 

Or cast their v cb between bramble and thorny hook , 
The good physician Melanpus, loving them all, 

Among them walk d as a scholar who reads a book 


For him the woods >it.re a home and gave him the key 
Of knowledge, thirst for their treasures m herbs and flowers. 
The secrets held by the creatures nearer than we 

To earth ht sought, and the link of their life with ours 
nd where aljke we are, unlike whtre, and the vein’d 
lin’d parallel, of a blood that flows 
L from the source by man unattain’d 
'he well what the mystical woods disclose 


And where al 
Division, v 
In them, in u‘ 
Save marks 


Sprtng-tupc 

Co 1-ur rudv tltts amiiscnt 
Des n u!'lj e I'ar-. h <kur, 
C’r-i d fin quelle* en 
Du ml ! la do icr hqu ..r 

loa re some des sot*, n 'is 
IX iolvs nci-i d ov c oi' , 

I’ >r 1 s elm i- des do* te« 
Ike, c)g"t d*s<us !> s caus 

Au* n iso is les ain d llts, 
\j s ro'sic'o’s dins bo ; s, 
Ln gi)cs ch n on' noiulles 
C'ercen' li-rs biles ioi> 

Et 'i le dun er m’vrtc, 

N < Ci pis iuc rinon 
Puis i|u’inM ton* *e recrfe 
Avis, h giu siison J 


Thousand thn ds of run and fire whuc \ rcathmg of mr i 
Hide from u' nrth’s gre-nn.s,., hide the enircbmg zu 
Yet will a bre ith of spring honenard comowng 'ttind u* 
And the mellow flu mgs of pi 'ionite Philomel 


SPRING, the sweet Spring, is tht Mar’s pleasant king , 
Then blooms each thing, then m uds dine, in a ring, 
Cold doth not s ing, the prett) birds do sing, 

Cue! qo, jug, jug, pu wt , to witta woo 

The palm ind mi) mile countr) houses gi), 

Lambs frisk md ph), the shepherds ptjK. all di), 

And \ve hear i)c birds tune this merry lay, 

Cuckoo, jug jug, pu we, to witta woo 



Sf>i wg-ttme 

1 he fields breaths sweet the daisies hiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, oid wives i sunning sit, 

In every street these tunes our ears do greet 
Cuckoo, jug, jug jm we, to wttti woo 
Spring, the sweet Spring 1 
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HARK 1 harl 1 :1 k hrh it he wen’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise, 

His steeds to vva'er it those springs 
On chaiicod flower^ tint lies , 

And winking Maty -buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes , 

With every thing tint pretty bin 
My lady sweet, arise , 

Anst , ame 
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LE Terns a hissiC son minteau 
De vent, de froidure tt de pluye, 

Et s’est vestu de hroderve 
De soltil riant, cler et beau 

II n’y a beste ne oiseau 

Qu’en son jargon ne chants ou ervs 

Lc Terns a laissiC son manteau 

Riviere, fontame et nusseau 
Portent en livrft jolyc 
Goutcs d’argent ci’orfavene, 

Chascun s’abillc de nouveau 
Le Terns a laissif son minteau 


1 



Spring Lovers 


IT was a lover and his lass 

With i hey, md a ho, and a hey nonino 1 
That o’er the green com-ficld did pass 

In the Spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing hey ding a ding, ding , 
Sweet lovers love the Spring 


Between the acres of the rye, 

With i hey and a ho, and a hey nonino 1 
These pretty country folks would lie, 

In Spring time, &c 


This carol they began th it hour, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino' 
Hov\ that life \v as but a flower 
In wpnng time, &c 

And therefore take the present time 

Wish a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino 1 
For lo\e is crowned with the prime, 

In Spring time, the only pretty ring tirot , 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding , 
Sweet lovers love the Spnng 


O HURRK v here by water among trees 
The delicaf* a . -p. mg stag and his lady sigh, 
When they have but looked upon their images, — 
O that none ever loved but you and I ! 

Or have you heard that sliding silver-shoed 
Pale silver-proud queen-woman of the sky. 

When the sun looked out of his golden hood, — 
O that none ever loved but you and 1 1 



Sf>ring Lovers 

0 hum to the n^ped wood, for tin. a 
I'll hollo all tho-e lovtrs out and cr\ — 

O my •ih'iro of the world, O yellow ^pl!■ , 
No one has ettr !o\td but \ou •’nd 1 


JEUNES imourtus. nouttiuK, 
En It noutdlt Mt«oi, 

J’rr Ls rue-', <ans ranop 
Chet such int famns 1 >> wiulx. 

Cl font sitllir dta carrouK 
I e ftu, comnte dt ch r’xia 
Jcunes amourtu\ nouw.-’u'v. 

En h nouvJIt winon 

It no s\ ly m. Itun travuik 
11/ tmplojtn, Imn ou non, 

M ns jiiquC"- dt 1 1 sp ron 
Sont au ant qu„ itur-> cln.vauk, 
leuntt imourtux ttwtiuK 


LO when. »he Virgin ttiLd in mry Ix-im-, 

‘Ml holy Mom, in vpEmlor ai-akt' 15 
Htrrt’n** pa’i ha h urb'rml t!u poldcn 
Atnal li*uce*> ■w, opa 

Wi’b mt mi, end ,h nijli f, t pri'D^i-p * -rro* 

VWh iloa’ry inctr-' Ha n t<> •* .h r 4 un, 

'1 hn fee- th- d’\\ ch""-'- like hw'-mi i, 

Web tli hn" arm'- con *h oVr ’he no^n'iic 



Spring hovers 


WHAN that Apnl with his shoures sote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 

Of which vertu cngendrcd is the flour. 

Whan Zephirus eek with his sweete breeth 
Inspired hath m every holt and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Rim his halfe cours y-ronne, 

And smale fowles maken tnelodye 
Tha slepen il the night with open ye, 

(So pnketh hem Nature m hir corages) 

Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 


O MISTRESS mine, where ire you roaming 5 
O, stay and hear 1 your true love’s coming, 
That can sing bo,h high and low 
Tnp no further, pretty sweeting , 

Journeys end m lovers’ meeting, 

Every wise man’s son doth know 

What is love 5 'tis not hereafter , 

Present mirth hath present laughter , 

What’s to come is still unsure 
In deliy there lies no plenty , 

Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’s i stuff will not endure 



The Greeny. cod 
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UNDER thi- precmsood tree, 
Who lovts to lit ui'h mt, 

And tunt his nurr\ no't 
Unto tilt suet' bird s thrott, 
Corat hither, comt hither cost hither' 
Here shill Me sec 
No eneni) 

But winter md rough weather 

Who do’h mibition shun 
And loies to live t' tJu sen 
Seeitng the <ood he tits 
And plenjtd vi'h win lu pas 
Com c ln'her, come hither come hither’ 
Here sh til he su 
No enenu 

But \unttr md rough v. either 
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BLOW, blow thou \ inter wind, 

Thou m no' so uni ir J 
As mm's ingratitude , 
l hv tooth is no* »o 1 ten 
Beciuse thou ar no* -eco, 

Al'houfh tli) breath be red' 

Hcifhho' sirp, K-gh 1 o 1 unto th" preen ho'!, 
Mos* fnrndsh p is *upnj*ip, nos loving r *ti fo'iv 
Then, heiph ho ' th- 1 oil, ' 

This lift if mo - jollv 



Age & Youth 

Freeze, freeze thou bitter sky, 

Thou do t not b'te *o nigh 
As benefits forgot 
Though thou the 1 i*ers warp, 

Thy sting is no so shaqi 
As friend remember’d no.. 

Heigh ho 1 smg heigh ho 1 unto the green holly 
Moe friendship is feigning, most loung mere folly 
Then, heigh ho 1 the holly 1 
This life is mo,' jolly 


CRABBED Age md Youth 
Cannot luc together 
Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care , 

Youth like summer mom, 

Age hi e winter weather , 

Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare 
Youth is full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short, 

Youth is nimble. Age is lame. 
You'll is ho and bold, 

Age is weak and cold , 

Youth is auld, and Age is tame 
Age, I do abhor thee 
Youth I do adore thee 
O, my Loke, my Love is young* 
Age, I do defy thee 
O sweet snepherd, hie thee ’ 

For methinks thou stay’st too long 
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Human Life 

The irnocent brightness of a ntw-born Day 
Is loitly yet, 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
1’hat hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality , 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won 
Thanks to the human heart by which we li\e, 

1 hanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can gne 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears 


TWO children in two neighoour villages 
Playing mad pranks along the heathy leas , 

Two strangers meeting at a festival , 

Two loiers whispering by an orchard wall , 

Two bees bound fast in one with golden ease , 

Two grates grass-green beside a gray church-tower, 
Wash’d with still rains and daisy-blossomed , 

T wo children in one hamlet born and bred , 

So runs the round of life from hour to hour 


O yonge fresshe folkes, he or she, 

In which that lore upgroweth with your age, 
Repayreth hoom from worldly vamtee, 

And of your herti up '-asteth the visage 
To tliilke god trat after his image 
Yow madt, and th.nkcth al ms but a fayre 
This world, tha passeth sone as floures fayre , 



The Fall of the Tear 

And loveth him, the which that right for love 
Upon a cros, our soules for to beye, 

First starf, and roos, and sit in heven above. 
For he nil falsen no wight, dar I seye, 

That wol his herte al hoolly on him leye 
And sin he best to love is, and most meke, 
What nedeth feyned loves for to seke > 


YE have been fresh and green, 

Ye have been fill’d with flowers, 
And ye the walks have been 
Where maids have spent their hours 

You have beheld how they 
With wicker arks did come 
To kiss and beir away 
The richer cowslips home 

You’ve heard them sweetly sing, 
And seen them in a round 
Each virgin like a spring, 

With honeysuckles crown’d 

But now we see none here 
Whose silvery feet did tread 
And with dishevell’d hair 
Adorn'd this smoother mead 

Like unthrifts, having spent 
Your stock and needy grown, 
You’re left here to lament 
Your poor estates, alone 
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Tk Dark mug Chamber 


M\ silks ind fine array, 

Ms ‘miles nnd languish'd air, 

Bv love 'a drum av r\ 

And mournful km Despair 
Bnrgs nit vew to deck my grate 
S-ch end true lo.crs hate 

Hts fme is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold , 

0 why to him v as t given 

\\ hose heart is wintry cold* 

His breas is love’s all wo-shipp’d tomb, 
Where all love’s pilgrims come 

Bring me an ■"tc and sp->de, 

Bring me a winding ‘lice, , 

When 1 my grave h nt m idt, 

Le* winds and tcmjics's ly'l 

1 hen dow n I’ll lit, as cold as clay 
Tru” love do h p^s away 


1 compart human lift to a large Mansion of Many 
apartments, two of which 1 can only describe the doors 
of the rest being as yet shu’ upon mt The first wc step 
into we call the infm 1 or thoughtless Chamber, in which 
we remain as long as we do not think We remain 
there a long while and notwithstanding the doors of the 
second Chamber remain wide open, showing a bright 
appearance, wc care not to hasten to it but arc at length 



Fancy's Knell 

imperceptibly impelled by the awakening of the thinking 
principle within us We no sooner get into the second 
Chamber, which I shall call the Chamber of Maiden- 
Thought, than we become intoxicated with the light and 
the atmosphere , we see nothing but pleasant wonders, 
and think of delaying there for ever in delight How- 
ever, among the effects this breathing is father of, is 
that tremendous one of sharpening one’s vision into the 
heart and nature of Man — of convincing one’s nerves 
that the world is full of Misery and Heart-break, Pam, 
Sickness, and Oppression — whereby this Chamber of 
Maiden-Thought becomes gradually darkened, and at 
the same time, on all sides of it, many doors are set 
open — but all dark — all leading to dark passages — We 
see not the balance of good and evil — we art in a nust — 
we are now m that st ite — Wt feel the ‘ burden of the 
Mystery ’ 


TELL me where is Fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourished ? 
Reply, reply 

It is engender’d in the tyes, 

With gazing fed , and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies 
Let us alt nng Fancy’s knell , 

I’ll begin it, — Ding, dong, bell 
Ding, dong, bell 
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S TOP and consider 1 Life is but a day , 
A fragile dewdrop on its perilous way 
From a tree’s summit , a poor Indian’s sleep 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep 
Of Montmorenci Why so sad a moan J 
Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown , 
The reading of an ever-changing tale , 

The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil , 

A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air , 

A laughing school boy, without grief or care, 
Riding the springy branches of an elm 
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JE vous envoie un bouquet que ms main 
Vient de trier de ces fieurs epanies, 

Qui ne les eust ft ce vespre cueilhes, 

Cheutes a terre elles fussent demain 
Cela vous soit un exemple certain 
Que vos beautez, bien qu’elles soient fleunes, 

En peu de temps cherront toutes fietrics, 

Et, comme fleurs, penront tout soudain 

Le temps s’en va, le temps s’en va, ma dame, 
Las 1 le temps non, msis nous, nous en allons, 
Et tost serons estendus sous la lame 
Et des amours desquelles nous parlons, 

Quand serons morts, ne sera plus nouvelle 
Pour ce, aymez-moy, ce pendant qu’estes belle 



The Wastes of Time 


21 1 

THE feathers, of the willow 
Are half of them grown yellow 
Abot e the swelling stream , 
And ragged are the bushes, 
And rusty now the rushes, 

And wild the clouded gleam 

The thistle now is older, 

His stalk begins to moulder, 
His head is white as snow , 
The branches all are barer, 

The linnet’s song is rarer, 

The robin pipeth now 
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WHEN I do count the clock that tells the time. 

And see the brat t day sunk m hideous night , 

When I behold the violet past prime, 

And sable curls all silver’d o’er with white , 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves 
Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 

And summer’s green, all girded up in sheaves, 

Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard , 

Then of thy beauty do I question make, 

That thou among the wastes of time must go. 

Since sweets and beauties do themsehes forsake 
And die as fast as they see others grow , 

And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defenci 
Sate breed, to brate him when he takes thee hence 



Decay 


A SPIRIT haunts the year’s last hours 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers 
To himself he talks , 

For at eventide listening earnestly, 

At his work you may hear him sob and sigh 
In the w ilks 

Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave 1’ the earth so chilly , 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

Heavily hangs the tiger lily 


I MET a traveller from an antique land 
Who said Two vast and trunkless Itgs of stone 
Stand m the desert Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed 
And on the pedestal these words appear 
1 My name is Ozymandias king of kings 
Look on my works ye Mighty, and despair 1 
Nothing beside remains Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and lei el sands stretch far away 



The Country Churchyard 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle j leld, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke , 
How jocund did they drive their team afield 1 
How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke 1 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure , 

Nor Gr indeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave. 

Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire , 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll , 

Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air 

Some \dhge-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of h'is fields withstood , 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood 



Th’ applause of li't’mng senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read th* ir history in a nation’s eyes, 

Their lot forbad nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virues, but thur crimes confin’d , 
Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind 

Far from th„ madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 

Thur sohrr wishes never learn’d to stray, 

Along the cool sequester’d tale of life 
1 hey kept the noi'clcss tenour of their way 

Their name, their tears, spelt by th’ unletter’d Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rus'ic moralist to die 

For thee, who mindful o r th’ unhonour’d Dead 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate , 

If chance, bv lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

Haply some hoary -headed swam may say, 

1 Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing vith hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon th 1 upland lawn 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That w reathes its old fantastic roots so high 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt’nng his waywird fancies he would rove, 

Now drooping, woeful wan like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care, o’- cross’d ir hopeless love 



Mortality 

One mom I miss’d him on the custom d hill, 

Along the heath, and near his favounte tree , 

Another came , nor yet beside the nil, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he , 

The next, with dirges due in sad array 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne, — 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn 

There scatter’d oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen are show’rs of violets found , 

The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground ’ 

1 he Ep laph 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown , 

Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholy mark’d him for her own 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Heaa’n did a recompense as largely send 
He gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 

He gain’d from Heaven (’twas all he wish’d) a friend 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike m trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God 
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CETTE aerntlre a au dimes et hauts barons 
Ltwcelants d’azur, d’or, de Damme et de nacre, 
Inchner, sous la dextre auguste qui consacre, 
L'orguei! de leurs cimitrs et de leurs chaperons , 



Mortnht 
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Mortality 

Your heids must come 
To the cold tomb 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust 
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MAN with his burning soul 
H is but in hour of bre ith 
To build 1 ship of truth 
In which his sou! may sail— 
Sail on the se 1 of death, 

For death takes toll 
Of beauty, courage, youth, 
Of all but truth 
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QLTAND \ous serez bicn aiciiie, au soir, 1 la chandeile, 
Assise aupres du feu, deusant, et filant, 

Duez, chantant mes vers, cn \ous csmeneillant 
Ronsard me cclebroit du temps que j’estois belle ’ 

Lors, vous n’aurcz sen ante oyant cette nouatlle, 

Desj 1 ! sous Ie labour H demy sommeillant, 

Qui, au bruit dc mon nom, ne s'aille reaeiliant, 
Bemssint aostre nom dc louange immortelle 

Je seray sous la terre, et, fantosme sans os, 

Par les ombres myrteu\ je prendray mon repos , 

Vous serez au foyer une vicille accroupie, 

Regrcttant mon amour et a ostre fter desdain 
Viaez, si m’en croyez, n’attendez a domain , 

Cuullez des aujourd’huy les roses dc la aie 



Wmter 


His helmet now shall make a hue for bees , 
And, lovers’ sonnets turn’d to holy psalms, 

A man-at-arms must now serve on his knees, 

And feed on prayers, which are Age his alms , 
But though from court to cottage he depart, 

His Saint is sure of his unspotted heart 


THAT time of year thou mayst m me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang 
In me thou sec’st the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth m the west , 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest 
In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by 

This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy lot c more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long 


FALL, leaves, fall, die, flowers iway. 
Lengthen night and shorten day 
Every leaf speaks bliss to me, 

Fluttering from the autumn tree 



Mortality 

I shall smile when w reaths of snow 
Blossom where the rose should grow 
I shall sing when night’s decay 
Ushers in the drearier day 
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B&lade des 
dames du 
temp< 
udi« 


DICTES-MOY oil, n’en quel pays 
Est Flora, la belle Romaine, 
Archipiada, ne Thais, 

Qui fiit «a cousme germame , 

Echo jnrlant quant bruyt on maine 
Dtssus m lere ou sus estan, 

Qui beiutd eut crop plus qu’humamc J — 
Mais oh sont les neigcs d’antan 1 

Oil est la tres sage Helols, 

Pour qui fut chastrfi, et puis moyne 
Pierre Esbaillart a Sawct-Denys 
(Pour son amour eut cest essoyne) , 
Semblablement, oh **st la royne 
Qui commanda que Bundan 
Fut jette en ung sac en Seine J — 

Mais oh sont les neiges d’antan ' 

La royne Blanche comme ung lys, 

Qui chantoit h toix de sereme , 

Berthe au grand pied Bietns, Aliys, 
Harembourges, qui tint le Mayne, 
i Et Jeanne, la bonne Lorran<c, 
Qu’Anglois bruslerent h Rouen , 

(Oh sont-ds, Vierge somcramc ; — 
Mats ou sont les neiges d’antan ’ 



Mortality 

Envoi 

Prince, n’enquerez, de sepmaine, 
Of) elles sont, ne de ctst an, 

Que ce refrain ne vcms remaine 
Mats oQ sont les neiges d’antan 1 
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HOW should I your true love know 
From another one ? 

By his cockle hat and staff, 

And his sandal shoon 

He is dead and gone, 1 idy, 

He is dead and gone , 

At his head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone 

White his shroud as the mountain snow, 
Larded all with sweet flowers, 

Which bewept to the gra\ e did go 
With true-loie showers 
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WHY fadest thou in death, 

Oh yellow avaning tree ? 
Gentle is autumn's breath, 

And green the oak by thee 

But with each wind th it sighs 

The leaves from thee take wing , 
And bare thy branches rise 
Above their drifted ring 



The T’otnb 


SIT beneath the poplars here, traveller, when thou art 
weary, and drawing nigh drink of our spring , and e\en 
far aw a} remember the fountain that Simus sets by the 
side of Gillus his dead child 


THEY die — the dead return not — Misery 
Sits near an open gra\e and calls thim over, 

A Youth with hoary hair and h iggard eye — 

The) are the names of Imdrcd, friend and lover, 
Which he so feebly calls - they all are gone — 

Fond wretch, all dead 1 Those vacant names alone, 
This most familiar scene, my pain — 

These tombs — alone remain 

Misery my sweetest friend — oh, weep no more' 
Thou wilt not be consoled — I wonder not' 

For I have seen thee from thy dwelling’s door 
W atch the calm sunset with them, and this spot 
Was even as bright and calm, but transitory, 

And now thy hopes are gone, thy hair is hoary , 
This most familiar scene, my pam — 

These tombs — alone remain 


Grey recumbent tombs of the dead m desert places, 
Standing stones on the vacant wine-red moor, 

Hills of sheep, and the howes of the silent v amshed races, 
And winds, austere and pure 



* Death 

Be it granted me to behold you again m dying, 

Hills of home 1 and to hear again the call , 

Hear about the graves of the martyrs the peeavees crying, 
And hear no more at all 
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Far from her moon had Phosbe wandered , 
And many else were free to roam abroad, 

But for the main, here found they covert drear 
Scarce images of life, one here, one there, 

Lay vast and edgeways , like a dismal cirque 
Of Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor, 

When the chill rain begins at shut of eve, 

In dull November, and their chancel vault, 

The heaven itself, is blinded throughout n ght 
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SAL1SBUR1 

Pardon mi, madam, 

I may not go without you to the kings 

CONST ANCF 

Thou m ly’st, thou shalt I will not go with thee 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud , 

For gnef is proud, and makes his owner stoop 
To me and to the state of my great gnef 
Let kings assemble , for my grief’s so great 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up here I and sorrows sit , 

Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it 

(She seats herself on the ground) 



Grief 

And, fither cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends m heaven 
If that be true, I shall set my boy again , 

For since the birth of Cam, the first male child, 

To him that did but yesterday suspire, 

There was not such a gracious creature born 
But now will c inker sorrow eat my bud, 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 

And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 

As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit, 

And so he’ll die , and, rising so again, 

When I shall meet him m the court of heaven 
I shall not know him therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more 
PVNDLL1H 

You hold too heinous a respect of grief 
tO\STA\CE 

He talks to me that never had a son 

I, PHILIP 

You are as fond of grief as of your child 
const A\ cr 

Gn f tills the room up of mv absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuff-- out his vacant garments with his form 
Then, have I reason to be fond of grief J 
Fare you well had you such a loss as I, 

I could give better comfort than you do 
I will not keep this form upon my head 
When there is such disorder in my wit 

[ Tearing qjf her head-dress 
O Lord 1 mv boy, my Arthur, my fair son’ 

My life, my joy my food, my all the world ' 

My widow-comfort, and my sorrows cure 1 f Exst 



Grief 

X PHILIP 

I fear some outrage, and I’ll follow her \_Exit 

LEWIS 

There ’s nothing in this world can make me joy 
Life is as tedious is a twice-told t.ak 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man , 

And bitter shame hath spoiled the sweet world’s taste 
Th it it yields nought but shame and bitterness 


For never touch of gladness stirs my heart, 
But timorously beginning to rejoice 
Like a blind Arab, that from sleep doth start 
In lonesome tent, I listen for thy voice 
Beloved 1 ’tis not thine , thou art not there 1 
Then melts the bubble into idle air, 

And wishing without hope I restlessly despair 


How frequently does his form visit my mind’s eye in 
slumber and in wakefulness, in the light of day, and m 
the night watches , but last night I saw him in his beauty 
and his strength , he was about to speak, and my car was 
on the stretch, when at once I awoke, and there was 
1 alone, and the night storm was bowling amidst the 
branches of the pines which surround my lonely dwelling 
1 Listen to the moaning of the jane, at whose root thy 
hut is fastened,’ — a saying that, of wild Finland, in 
which there is wisdom , I listened, and thought of life 
and death 



Mourners 


Ah' he is gone, and yet will not depart' — 

Is with me still, yet I from him exiled 1 
For still there lives within my secret heart 
The magic image of the magic Child, 

Which there he made up-grow by hi strong art, 
As in that crystal orb — wise Merlin’s feat, — 

The wondrous ‘ World of Glass ’, wherein misled 
All long’d for things their beings did repeat , — 
And there he left it, like a Sylph beguiled, 

To live and yearn and languish incomplete 1 
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A WIDOW bird sate mourning for her love 
Upon a wintry bough , 

The frozen wind crept on above, 

The freezing stream below 

There was no leaf upon the forest bare. 

No flower upon the ground, 

And little motion in the air 
Except the mill-wheel’s sound. 
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YE hasten to the grave ' What seek ye there, 
Ye restless thoughts and busy purposes 
Of the idle brain, which the world’s livery wear’ 
Oh thou quick heart, which pantest to possess 
All that pale Expectation feigneth fair 1 



Mortality 

Thou vainly cunous mind which wouldest guess 
Whence thou didst come, and whither thou must go, 
And ill that never yet was known wouldst know — 
Oh, whither hasten ye, that thus ye press, 

With such swift feet life’s green and pleasant path, 
Seeking, alike from happiness and woe, 

A refuge m the cavern of gray death ? 

O heart, and mind, and thoughts 1 what thing do you 
Hope to inherit in the grave below ? 


LIKE as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end , 

Each changing place with that which goes before, 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend 
Nativity, once in the main of light, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown'd, 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 

And Time that gave doth now his gift confound 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 
And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow, 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s troth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow 
And yet to times m hope my verse shall stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand 


SINCE all that beat about in Nature’s range, 

Or veer or vanish, wh> shouldst thou remain 
The only constant in a world of change, 

O yearning thought 1 that livest but to the brain > 
Call to the hours, that m the distance play, 



Phantoms 

The faen, peopL of tlu future da} — 

Fond thought 1 not one of all that shining swarm 
Will br athe on thee with life -enkindling brcith, 
Till \ hen, lde s<rangsrs sheltering from i storm 
Hope and D spur meet in the porch of Death 1 

And irt thou nothing ' Such thou art, as when 
Fli, uiodmin winding westward up the glen 
V wintrt diwn, where o’er the sheep track’s nnze 
1 In tin less snow-mist ueates a glistening hazt, 
has full Klore him, gliding without tread 
An mug with a glort round its head, 

111 tnamoard rustic worships its fair hues 
Nor knows he males the shadow he pursues 1 


Thou “tt s|ow, mj son , 

1 he Anarchs of the w orld of darkness keep 
A thron. for tie's, round which thine empire lies 
Boundless and mute , nnd for th) subjects thou, 

Ltl e us shal* rule the ghosts of murdered life 
I h phan’oms o f die powers who rule thee now — 
Mu in ms passions, nnd conflicting fears, 

And ho,>ss tbn sate themseltes on dus, and die •- 
S np o r Jieir mortal strength, ns thou of thine 


AT d.adof uns«en night ghosts of the departed assembun 
Hi to the grates where each in bod) had burial 
Ah tl en retie] mg me nd heart, their dcsoh'e tomb, 
Trooa the desires and lotes tawh baned long-ago 



Loneliness 
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METHOUGHT I saw my late espoused Saint 
Brought to me like Akeiits from the grate, 

\\ hom Jovcs great Son to her glad Husbmd gate 
Rcecu’d from death by force though pale and faint 
Mine as whom uasht from spot of child bed turn 
Punficat'on in the old Law did sau, 

And such, as yet once more 1 trust to hate 
Full sight of her in Heaven without restraint, 
Came t ested all in \v hite, pure as her mind 
Her face tvas tail’d, yet to my fancied sight, 

Lote, sweetness, goodness in her person shin’d 
So dear, as in no face with more delight. 

But O as to embrace me she cnclin’d 
I wth’d, she fled, and day brought back my night 
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IF grief for grief can touch tnee, 
If answering woe for woe, 

If any ruth can melt thee, 

Come to me now ! 

I cannot be more lonely, 

More drear I cannot be 
My tvorn heart throbs so wildly 
'Twill briak for thee 

And when the world despises, 
When hcaten repels my prayer, 
Will not mint angel comfort-’ 
Mine idol hear p 


o 



Bereavement 

Yes, by the tears I’ve poured, 
By all my hours of pain, 

0 I shall surely win thee, 
Beloved, again 
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AWAY 1 the moor is dark beneath the moon, 

Rapid clouds have drunk the last pile beam of even 
Away 1 the gathering winds will ca’l the darkness soon, 

And profoundest midnight shroud the sfrene lights of heaven 
Pause not * The time is past 1 Every voice ones, Away 1 
Tempt not with one last tear thy fnend’s ungentle mood 
Thy lover’s eye, so glazed and cold, dares not entreat thy stay 
Duty and dereliction guide thee back to solitude 

Away, away 1 to thy sad and silent home , 

Pour bitter tears on its desolated hearth , 

Watch the dim shades as like ghosts they go and come, 

And complicate strange webs of melancholy mirth 

The leaves of wasted autumn woods shall float around thine head 

The blooms of dewy spring shall gleam beneath thy feet 

But thy soul or this world must fade in the frost that binds the dead, 

Ere midnight’s frown &. morning’s smile, ere thou &. peacemaymeet. 

The cloud shadows of midnight possess their own repose, 

For the weary winds are silent, or the moon is m the deep 
Some respite to its turbulence unresting ocean knows , 

Whatever moves, or toils, or gneves, hath its appointed sleep 
Thou m the grave shall rest — yet till the phantoms flee 



Remembrance 

Which that house &. he ith 6. garden nude dear to thee erewhilc, 
Thy remembrance, & repentance, &. deep musings are not free 
From the music of two voices &. the light of one sweet smile 
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THE world is young to-diy 
T orget the gods ire old, 

Forget the years of gold 
When ill the months were May 

A little flower of Lo\e 
Is ours, without a root, 

Without the end of fruit. 

Yet — take the scent thereof 

There may be hope above, 

'I here may be rest beneath , 

We see them not, but Death 
Is palpable — and Love 
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O WORLD ' 0 life ' 0 time ' 

On whose 1 isc steps I climb, 

Trembling it tint where I hid stood before. 

When will return the glory of your prime ? 

No more — Oh, never more 1 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight , 

Fresh spring and summer and winter hoar 

Move my f unt he irt with grief, but with delight 
No more — Oh, never more 1 



in 


Melancholy 
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Qui rend justice a la gaietf ? les ames mstes Celles-ci 
savent que la gaietf est un flan et une ngueur, que d’ or- 
dinaire elle est de la bontf dissimulfe et que, fut-elle pure 
affaire de temperament e t d’humeur, elle est un bienfait 

Lagrandeurdel’hommeestgrandeencequ’il se connait 
raiefrable Un arbre ne se connait pas miserable C’est 
done etre miserable que de se connaitre miserable , mais 
c’est etre grand que de connaitre qu’on es* miserable 
Toutes ces rm<eresda meme prom ent sa grandeur Ce 
sontmiseresde grand seigneur, miseresd’un rmdfpossfdfi. 


RARELY, rarel), comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight 1 
Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Man) a da) and night ? 

Man) a v, eary night and day 
’Tis since thou art fled aw a) 

How shall ever one like me 
Win thee back again J 
With the joyous and the free 
Thou wilt scoff at pain 
Spirit false 1 thou hast forgot 
AH but those who reed thee not 

As a lizard with the 'hade 
Of a trembling leaf, 

Tnou w-i'h sorrow art dismayed. 

Even the sighs of grief 
Reproach thee that thou art not near, 
And reproach thou wilt not hear 



Melancholy 

Let me set my mournful dttty 
Tot merry measure , 

Thou wilt never come for pity, 

Thou wilt come for pleasure 
Pity then will cut away 
Those cruel wings, and thou wilt stay 

I lore all that thou lovest, 

Spirit of Delight 1 

The fresh Earth in new leaves drest, 
And the starry night , 

Autumn evening, and the morn 
When the golden mists are bom 

I love Love — though he has wings, 
And like light can flee, 

But above all other things, 

Spirit, I love thee — 

Thou art love and life 1 Oh, come, 
Make once more my heart thy home 


She dwells with Beauty — Beauty that must die , 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu , and aching Pleasure nigh, 

Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 

Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 

Tho’ seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his pala'e line , 

His soul shall taste the sadness of her might 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung 



Milancholy 


BEHOLD her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highlwd Liss 1 
Helping ind singing by herself, 

Stop here, or gently pies 1 
Alone she cuts -md binds the grim, 
And sings a melancholy strain , 

O listen 1 for the Vile profound 
Is overflowing with the sound 

No Nightingale did ever clnunt 
More welcome notes to ueirv binds 
Of travellers in some shady lnunt, 
Among Arabian sinds 
\ voice so thrilling ne’er wis hnrd 
In spring time from the Cuckoo bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? — 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
Tor old, unhippy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago 

Or is it some more humble lay, 

T amiliar matter of to-day ’ 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be ag tin } 


Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn , 

The same that oft-times hath 



Melancholy 

Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn 
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[The] silver sand 

Broader and broader yet doth gleam 
Spreading into ocean’s strand, 

Over whose white verge the storm 
With his wide-swaying loomy arm 
Weaves his mournful tapestry 
Slowly let down from sky to sta 


CE sont de grandes hgnes paisibles qui se confondent 
tantfit avec le ciel, tantCt a\ec la tcrre 
Elies n’apportent plus it mon casur solitaire 
cette pai\ d’autrefois que je croyais profonde 

Ainsi va s’en aller le charmc dts vallfies 
Amsi va s’en aller le charme de mon cceur 
Qu’aurai-je regrettd * Peut-etre la douleur, 
peut-etre la douleur qui s’en est en ullfie 

Les coups d’un bflcheron sont sourds dans le coleau 
L’aulne malt fteurit Le pnnttmps va \unr 
Mais, cette fois, mon Diet!, m revt ni soujar 
ne passent dans le vent sur cette fiaque d’eau 
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MY Love lies m the gates of foam, 
The last dear wreck of shore 
The naked sea-marsh binds her home, 
The sand her chamber door 



/designation 

The grey gull flags the written stones, 
The o\ birds chase the udt 
And ne >r that narrow field of bones 
Great "-hips at anchor nde 

In peace *hc sw How's eggs are 1 nd 
Along the b- lira walls , 

The temp.st does no reich her shade, 
The ram her sil.nt ha’ls 

Strong and alone, my Dore w ith thee , 
And tho' nine eyes be ike 
There ’s nothing in the world to me 
So dear as my regret. 

Sleep and forg' t ill things ba” one, 
Heard in each waac of «ea, — 

How lonely all the jears will run 
Unul I rest by th>*c 


COME be h-’ppv 1 — su near me, 
Shadow -reeled Miser) 1 
All the wide world Ixf-idt us 
Show like multitudinous 
Puppets passing f'om a scerc , 

What bat mockery can they mean, 
Where 1 am — where thou ha^t been* 


Je re demande pas d’etre exempt des douleurs, ca r 
e’est la recompense des 'aints , maisje demande dc n’etre 
pas abandonn6 aux douleurs dc la nature sans les conso- 
lations de \ otre espnr 



Consolation 


Je ne demande pas d’avoir une plenitude de consola 
tion sans aucune souffrance , car c’est la vie de la gloire 
Je ne demande pas aussi d’etre dans une plfmtude dt 
maux sans consolation Mais je demande, Seigneur, 
de rtssentir tout ensemble et les douleurs de la nature pour 
mes pfich6s, et les consolations de votre esprit par votre 
grace 

Que je ne sente pas des douleurs sans consolation , 
mais que je sente des douleurs et de la consolation tout 
ensemble, pour arriver enfin a ne sentir plus que vos con- 
solations sans aucune douleur 


THE sun descending m the West, 

The evening star doth shine , 

The birds are silent in their nest, 

And I must seek for mine 
The moon, like a flower 
In heaven’s high bower, 

With silent delight 

Sits and smiles on the night 

Farewell, green fields and happy groves, 
Where flocks have took delight 
Where Lambs have nibbled, silent moves 
The feet of angels bright , 

Unseen they pour blessing, 

And joy without ceasing, 

On each bud and blossom, 

And each sleeping bosom 

And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears of gold, 

And pitying the tender cries, 



Consolation 


And walling round the fold, 

Saying Wrath by His meekness, 
And, by His health, sickness, 

Is dmen away 
From our immortal day 
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I v ill complain, yet praise, 
I will bee ail approic 
And all my sow re-sweet dayes 
I a ill lament and loac 
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MANY are the sayings of the wi c e 
In ancient and m modern bool s enroll’d, 

Extolling patience as the truest fortitude, 

And to the b“anng wtll of all calamities, 

All chances incident to man’s frail life, — 
Consolatones tin, 

Wtli studied argument, and much persuasion sought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. 

But with th’ afflicted in his pangs their sound 

Little prevails, or rather seems a tune 

Harsh, and of dissonant mood from his complaint, 

Unless he feel within 

Some source of consolation from abote 

Secret refreshings that repair his strength 

Ard fainting spirits uphold 

God of our fathers, what is Man 1 
That thou towards him with hand so various — 

Or might I say contranous — 

Temper’st thy providence through his short course 



Calamity 


The Virtue of Prosperity is Temperance , the Virtue 
of Adversity is Fortitude, which in Morals is the more 
heroical Virtue 

Prosperity is not without many fears and distastes , 
and Adversity is not without comforts and hopes We 
see m Needle-works and Embroideries, it is more pleasing 
to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, than 
to hate a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome 
ground Judge therefore of the pleasure of the Heart, 
by the pleasure of the Eye Certainly Virtue is like 
precious Odours, most fragrant when they are incensed 
or crushed For Prosperity doth best discover Vice, 
but Adversity doth best discover Virtue 


DEEP in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from tht healthy breath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 

Sat grty-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair , 

Forest on forest hung ibout his head 

Like cloud on cloud No stir of air was there, 

Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the fe ither’d grass, 

But where the dead ltaf fell, there did it rest 

A stre im went voiceless by, still deaden’d more 

By reason of his fillen divinity 

Spreading a sh ide the N u id ’mid her reeds 

Press’d her cold linger closer to her lips 



Sorrow 


It seem’d no force could w ike him from his place , 
But there came one, who with a lindred hand 
Touch'd his wide shoulders, after bending low 
With reverence, though to one who knew it not 
She was a Goddess of the infant world , 

By her in stature the tall Amazon 

Had stood a pigmv’s height she would have ta’en 

Achilles by the hair and bent his neck , 

Or with a finger stay’d Kion’s wheel 

Her face was large as that of Memphian spluns, 

Pedestal’d hapk in a palace-court, 

When sages look’d to Egypt for their lore 
But oh 1 how unlike m irble was th it face 
How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Be luty’s self 
There was a listening fear m her regard, 

As if cal unity had but begun , 

As if the \ an ward clouds of eu! days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its stored thunder labouring up 


BEFORE thy shnne 1 kneel, an unknown w orshipper, 
Chanting str inge hymns to thee and sorrowful litanies, 
Incense of dirges, prayers that are as holy myrrh 

Ah 1 goddess, on thy throne of tears and faint low sighs, 
Weary at last to theeward come the feet that err, 

And empty hearts grown tired of the world’s vanities 

How fair this cool deep silence to a wanderer 
Deaf with the roar of winds along the open skies * 
Sweet, after sting and bitter kiss of sea-water, 



Sorrow 


The pale Luhem «mi within thy chalices' — 

I come before thee, I, too tired wanderer 
To heed the horror of the shrine, the distant cries, 

And evil whispers in the gloom, or the swift whirr 
Of terrible wings — I, least of .all thy votaries, 

With a faint hope to see the scented durl ness stir, 

And, parting, frame within its quiet mysteries 
One face, with lips than autumn-lilies tenderer, 

And voice more sweet than the far plaint of viols is, 

Or the soft moan of any grey-eyed lute-player 


To Sorrow 
I bade good morrow , 

And thought to leave her far away behind , 
But cheerly, cheerly, 

She loves me dearly , 

She is so constant to me, and so hind 
I would deceive her, 

And so leave her, 

But ah 1 she is so constant and so hind 

Beneath my palm-trees, by the river side, 

I sat a-weeping in the whole world wide 

There was no one to ash me why I wept — 
And so I hept 

Brimming the water-lily cups with tears 
Cold as my fc irs 


Come then, Sorrow, 

Sweetest Sorrow ' 

Lihe an own babe I nurse thee on my breast 



So? row 


I thought to leave thee, 

And deceive thee, 

But now of all the world I lore thee best. 

There is not one, 

No, no, not one 

But thee to comfort a poor lonely maid , 
Thou art her mother, 

And her brother, 

Her playmate, and her wooer in the shade 


O, the dark feeling of mysterious dread which comes 
over the mind, and which the lamp of reason, though 
burning bright the while, is unable to dispel 1 Art thou, 
as leeches say, the concomitant of disease 5 Nay, 
rather the principle of woe itself, the fountain head of all 
sorrow co-existent with man, whose influence he feels 
when yet unborn , for woe doth he bring with 
him into the world, even thyself, dark one, terrible one 
causeless, unbegotten, without a father Then is it 
not lawful for man to exclaim, ‘ Better that I had never 
been born 1 * Fool, for thyself thou wast not born, but to 
fulfil the inscrutable decrees of thy Creator, and how dost 
thou know that this dark principle is not thy best 
friend , that it is not that which tempers the whole mass 
of thy corruption 5 It may be, for what thou knowest, the 
mother of wisdom, and of great works it is the dread 
of the horror of the night that makes the pilgrim hasten 
on his way When thou feelest it mgh, let thy safety 
w'ord be ! Onward’ , if thou tarry , thou art overwhelmed 



Sort ow 

Coungc 1 build great works — ’tis urging thee — it is et tr 
neirest the favourites of God — the fool knows little of 
it Thou wouldst lx. joyous, wouldst thou ? then be a fool 
What great work was c\cr tlie result of joy, die puny 
one* Who hate been the wise ones, the mighty ones, 
the conquering ones of this earth > the joyous > I believe 
(it) not 


O SAISONS, G chltcaux, 
Quelle amc cst sans ddfauts } 

O saisons, G chateaux, 

?’ai fait la magique (tude 
Du bonheur, que nul n’flude 

O vne lui, chaquc fois 
Que chante !e coq g mlois 

Mats je n’aurai plus d’tnvie, 

11 s’est chargt de nia vie 

Ce charme 1 ll pnt amc ct corps, 
Et dispersa tons efforts 

Que comprendre a m i parole J 
11 fait qu’clle fuit et vole 1 


O saisons, G chltesux 



The Irrevocable 


EARTH, sad earth, thou roamest 
Through the day in d ntght , 

Wt iry with the darkness. 

Weary with the light 

Clouds of hanging judgment, 

And the cloud that weeps for me, 
Swell above the mountain, 

Strive above the sea 

But, sad earth, thou hnowest 
All my love for thee , 

Ihtrcfore thou dost welcome 
The cloud that weeps for me 


THE Dawn is touching the heaiens, 

The light winds blow, 

And over the dewy clover 
In shivers of silver go , 

And I cry to my soul, and I cry again and again 
‘Tis the morning of the world 
And tired time hath upfurl'd 
Upon himself, my soul 1 ’ And 1 cry in vain 

Within the central whorl 
Of her mazy shell she lies, 

Like a snait that doth recoil 
From the touch of enemies , 

And my mmd blows into her shell, and I cry again 
‘ The long years that had come 
Ar< crept back into the womb, 

And Saturn is not fallen ’ ’ And I cry in vain 



Ask God for ghdness Be glad like children, like 
the birds of heal cn And let not the sin of men dismay 
you in your doings Fear not lest it choke your work 
and hinder its accomplishment Say not, Sin is powerful, 
Ungodliness is powerful, bad Conventionalism is power- 
ful , while \u arc solitary and powerless the world will 
choke us and will frustrate the good work Away with 
such despondency, my children If a man cast the 
blame of his sloth and inefficiency upon others, he will 
end by sharing the pride of Satan and murmuring against 
God Now, about the pnde of Satan, I think thus it is 
difficult for us on earth to understand it, and therefore 
it is easy to be ensnared in it, and to share it, and even 
to imagine all the while that we are doing something great 
and wonderful And in the profoundcst sensations and 
impulses of our nature also there is much that we cannot 
now understand On this earth we truly wander, and 
arc as it were lost , so that were it not for the glorious 
figure of Christ before us, we should perish utterly 
Much on earth is hidden from us, but there is gnen us 
m recompense the secret conuction of our hung bond 
with another world, a celestial and loftier at orld and 
the aery roots of our thoughts and sensations are not 
here but there, in other worlds And that is why the 
philosophers say that on earth it is impossible to know 
the essence of things 


Mean while upon the firm opacous Globe 
Of this round World, whose first conaex divides 



Satan 


The luminous inferior Orbs, enclos’d 
From Chaos and th’ inroad of Darkness old, 

Satan alighted walks a Globe farr off 
It seem’d, now seems a boundless Continent 
Dark, waste, and wild, under the frown of Night 
Starless expos’d and ever-thrcatmng storms 
Of Chaos blustnng round, inclement skte , 

Saae on that side which from the wall of Hcav’n 
Though distant farr som sm ill reflection games 
Of glimmering air less a ext with tempest loud 
Here walk’d the Fiend at large in spacious field 
As when a Vultur on / main bred, 

Whose snowie ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 
Dislodging from a Region sciree of prey 
To gorge the flesh of Lambs or yeanling Kids 
On hills where Flocks arc ful, flies toward the Springs 
Of Ganges or Hytiaspes, Indian streams, 

But m his way lights on the b wren plaines 
Of Scrtcann, where Chineses drive 
With Sails and Wind tlnr came Waggons light 
So on this windie Sea of Land, the 1'icnd 
Walk’d up and down alone bent on his prey, 

Alone, for other Creature m this pi ice 
Living or liveless to be found was none, 

None yet, but store hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like Aerenl vapours flew 
Of all things transitone ind vain, when Sm 
With vanity had filld the works of men 
Both all things vain, and all who in vam things 
Built their fond hopes of Glone or lasting fame, 

Or happiness m this or th’ other life , 

All who have thir reward on Earth the fruits 
Of painful Superstition and blind Zeal, 

Naught seeking but the praise of men, here find 
Fit retribution, emptie as thir deeds , 



The Pride of Satan 

All th’ unaccomplisht works of Natures hand, 
Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixt, 
Dissolvd on earth, fleet hither, and in vain, 
Till final dissolution, wander here 
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But neither can Reason nor Religion exist or co- 
exist as Reason and Religion, except as far as they are 
actuated by the Will 

In its state of immanence (or indwelling) in reason and 
religion, the Will appears indifferently as Wisdom or as 
Love two names of the same power, the former more 
intelligential, the latter more spiritual But in its utmost 
abstraction and consequent state of reprobation, the Will 
becomes satamc pride and rebellious self-idolatry in the 
relations of the spirit to itself, and remorseless despotism 
relatively to others , the more hopeless as the more ob- 
durate by its subjugation of sensual impulses, by its superi- 
ority to toil and pain and pleasure in short, by the fearful 
resolve to find in itself alone the one absolute motive of 
action, under which all other motives from within and 
from without must be either subordinated or crushed 

This is the character which Milton has so philoso- 
phically as well as sublimely embodied in the Satan of 
his Paradise Lost Alas 1 too often has it been em- 
bodied in real life 1 Too often has it given a dark and 
savage grandeur to the historic page 1 And wherever 
it has appeared, under whatever circumstances of time 
and country^ it has been identified by the same 
attributes Hope, in which there is no cheerfulness , 
steadfastness w.ttmn and immovable resolve, with outwaro 



The Traitor Angel 

What the hammer ? what the chain ? 

In what furnace was thy brain > 

What the am il * what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp } 

When the st-rs threw down their spears, 
And water’d heaeen with their tears, 

Did He smile Ins work to sec J 

Did He who made the lamb make thee f 

Tyger, Tyger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night 
What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


To whom the Goblin full of wrauth reply’d, 

Art thou that Traitor Angel, art thou hee, 

Who hrst broke peace in Heai’n and Faith, till then 
Unbrok’n, and in proud rebellious Arms 
Drew after him the third part of Heai’ns Sons 
Conjur’ d against the highest, for which both Thou 
And they outcast from God, are here condemn’d 
To waste Eternal daies in woe and pain J 
And reck’n’st thou thy self with Spirits of Heat’n, 
Hell-doomd, and breath’st defiance here and scorn, 
Where I reign King, and to enrage thee more, 

Thy King and Lord } Back to thy punishment, 
False fugitive, and to thy speed add wings, 

Least with a whip of Scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingnng, or with one stroke of this Dart 
Strange horror seise thee, and pangs unfelt before 



The Shame of Sm 


O sorrow of Sinfulness 1 the gite 
To Pain, kept wide by witchful Hite 1 
Sloping aloft with dirty sides 
Thro’ the burnt nr the porclnv iy rides 
Demonnc shapes, deuces gnm, 
Trenching the stoned panels dim 

Ahs 1 what scilding smd-tvmd rolls 
Me to the sulphury rick of souls 
Fierce on, and scarfs my uctim eyes 
With careless wreiths for sacrifice ? 


For we know that the Law is spintu il , but I mi 
carnal, sold under sin For the good tint I would 
I do not , but the ci il which I would not, that I do 
Now if I do that I would not it is no more I that do 
it, but sm that dwellcth m me 

I find then a law, that when I would do good, eul 
is present with me For I delight in the nw of God 
after the inward man , but I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin, which is in 
my members 

0 wretched man that I am 1 Who shill delucr me 
from the body of this death ’ 

1 thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord 


Lo, all my heart’s field red and torn, 
And Thou wilt bring die young green corn 



Penitence 
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Tojjours ct part on le salut es* une torture, la d£h- 
v ranee es une mart, l’apaisement est dans l'lmmolation , 
II faut reconnaure que chacun de nous portt en soi 
son bourreau, son dSmon, son tnfer, dans son pfchfi, et 
que son p£ch£ e’est son ldolt, et que ce.le ldole qui 
s£duit les a oiontes de son cccur est sa malediction 
Mourir au p£ch6 ' ce prodtgieuK mot du chnstiamsmc, 
dem.un; bien la plus haute solution theonque de la ue 
intfntare C’est lit seultment qu’est la paix de la con- 
science, et sans cette pais ll n’y a point de pai't 
Vnre en Dieu et faire ses ccuirts, \ 01 Il la religion, le 
salu*, la vie ftcrnelle 


O LORD my God, when sore bested 
My evil life I do bewail 
What times the life 1 might have led 
Arising smites me like a flail 

When I regard the past of sin, 

Till sorrow drown me like despair, 
The saint m me that might have been 
With that I am when I compare. 

Then grant the life that might have been 
To be in fact through penitence. 

All my past years discharged of sin. 
And spent m grace and innocence 

And grant that I, ynen I forecast. 

And shrink in fear of coming things, 
May take this comfort of the past, 

And lay it on my imaginings 



The Prisoner 


Things that I longed for in vain and things that 
I got — let tht.ni piss Lit mi but truly possess die 
things that I ever spurned and overlooked 


THE expense of spirit m a v aete of shami 
Is lust in action , and till action lust 
Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 

Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust, 

Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight , 

Past reason hunted, and no sooner had, 

Past reason hated, as a sw allow'd bait 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad 
Mad in pursuit and in possession so , 

Had, having, and m quest to have, extreme 
A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe, 

Before a joy proposid , behind a dream 

All this the world well 1 nows , yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven th it leads men to this hell 


Pnsoner, tell me svho was it that w rought this un- 
breakable chain 5 It w as I, said tiic prisoner, who forged 
this chain v cry c trefully I thought my invincible power 
Would hold the world ciptivc, leaving me in 1 freedom 
undisturbed Thus night and day I worked at the chain 
with huge fires and cruel hard strokes When at last 
the work was done and the links were complete and 
unbreakable, I found that it held me in its grip 



Judgment 


0, that Fire 1 before whose face 
Hcav’n and cirth shall lind no place 
0, those Eyes 1 whose angry light 
Must be the day of that dread Night 

But Thou gu’st lease, dread Lord, that we 
Take shelter from Thyself in 1 hee , 

And with the wings ot thine own dote 
Fly to thy sceptre of soft love 

Dear, remember in that day 
Who was the cause Thou cam’st this way 
Thy sheep was stray’d, and Thou wouldst be 
Even loat Thyself m seeking me ! 

Shall all that labour, all that cost 
Of love, and c\’n that loss, be lost* 

And this lov’d soul judg’d worth no less 
Than all that way and weariness ? 

O, when thy last frown shall proclaim 
The flocks of goats to folds of flame, 

And all thy lost sheep found shall be, 

I et ‘ Come ye blessed ’ then call me * 


1VILT thou forgive that sin where I begun, 
Which was my sin, tho’ it were done before ? 
Wilt thou forgive that sin thro’ which I run, 
'And do run still, tho’ 1 do still deplore J 
Whpn thou hast done, thou hast not done , 

For I have more 



Confession 


C’est comme a ia mort d’un am:, on s’accuse de l’avoir 
trop pcu ct trop mil aimC C’cst comme ’l si propre 
mort, on sent qu’on a mal employe si \ie 


ACCEPT the sacrifice of my confessions from the 
ministry of my tongue, which thou hast formed ind 
aroused to confess unto thy name Let my soul 

prose thee, tint it m ly love thee , and let it confess unto 
thee thy mercy, tint it may praise thee Thy whole 
Creation ceiseth not nor is silent m thy praise neither 
the spirit of man with speech directed unto thee, nor 
things animate nor in minute by the mouth of them that 
meditate thereon that so our souls miy from their 
weariness arise toward thee and leaning on those things 
which thou hast made, pass to thyself, who madest all 
wonderfully , and jn whom is refreshment and true 
strength 


Consider too that thou thy c e!f often smnest, and how- 
ever thou differ from others, thou art yet of the same stuff 
as they 

And if may be thou refrain from certain sins, yet thou 
hast at least the disposition to commit them , 

Even though thro’ cowardice or concern for thy reputa- 
tion or for some such mean motive thou may’st refrain 
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Original Sm 


They are ot si tlfti! considcrcrx of human things, 
who imagin to amou sin by remoting the matur of 
sm , for bcMckx that it is a huge heap increasing under 
the \ ery act of diminishing, though some part of it may for 
Milton is 1 time ^ ' v 'thdrawn from soau persons, it cannot from 
idiocatim, ill m such a umtcrsil thing as boohs arc, and when 
ft this is done yet the mo remims entire Though ye take 
> t epres fr 0m a covetous man all his treasure he has yet one jewel 
left, ye cannot bcrcaie him of his coietousness Banish 
all objects of lust, shut up all youth into the set crest dis- 
cipline that can be exercis’d in any hermitage, ye canno 
make them chaste that came not thither so , such great 
care and wisdom is requir’d to the right managing of this 
point, Suppose we could cxpell sin by this means , look 
how much we thus cxpcli of sin, so much we exjicll of 
tertue for the matter of them both is the same , remote 
that, and ye remote them both alike This justifies the 
high providence of God, who though he command us 
temperance, justice, continence, yet pours out before us 
ct’n to a profusencss all desirable things, and gites us 
minds that can wander beyond all limit and satiety 
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Quand je me confefie A moy rcUgicufement, jc 
trouve que la meillcure bontfi que j’aye, a quelquc tein- 
ture vicieufe Et crams que Platon en fa plus nette tertu 
(moy qui en fuis autant fincerc 5. loyal eftimateur, &. des 
vertus de femblable marque, qu’autre puifie eflre), s’ll y 
eufl efcoutfi de prfis (,&. ll y efcoutoit de prfisl ll y euft 



Original Sin 

fenty queique ton gauche, de mixtion humaine mus ton 
obfcur, & fenfible feulement a foy L’homme en tout & 
par tout, n’efl que rappiefiement & bigarrure 


The truth of the matter is, that neither he who is 
a Fop in die world is a fit man to be alone , nor he who 
his set his heart much upon the world, though he have 
never so much understanding, so that Solitude cm be 
well fitted and set right, but upon i very few persons 
They must have enough knowledge of the World to see 
the vanity of it, and enough Virtue to despise all Vanity , 
if the Mind be posscst with any Lust or Passton, i mm 
had better be in a Fur, than in a Wood alone They 
may, like petty Thieves, cheat us perhaps, and pick our 
pockets, in the midst of company , but like Robbers, they 
use to strip and bind or murder us, when they catch us 
alone This is but to retreat from Men, and to fall into 
the hands of Devils It is like the punishment of Parri- 
cides among the Romans , to be sew’d into a Bag, with 
an Ape, a Dog, and a Serpent 


O Rose, thou art sick 1 
The invisible worm, 
That flies m the night, 

In the howling storm. 

Has found out thv bed 
Of crimson joy , 

And his dark secret love 
Does thy life destroy 


Barbarism 
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Malgrfi tous les efforts d’un siecle philosophique, )es 
emptres its plus civilisds seront toujours aussi pres de la 
barbane que le fer le plus poll l’est de la rouille 


Chacun recommence le monde, et pas une faute du 
premier homme n’a 6t6 £vit£e par son millieroe successeur 
L’expdnence collective s’accumule, mats I’expferience in- 
dividuelie s'fiteint avec 1’individu Consequence les 
institutions deviennent plus sages et la science anonyme 
s’accroit, mats l’adolescent, quoique plus cultive, est tout 
aussi prdsomptueux et non moms faillible aujourd’hui 
qu’autrefots Amst absolument it y a progris et rela- 
tivement ll n’y en a pas Les circonstances s’amfiliorcnt, 
It m£nte ne granditpas Tout est nueux peut-etre, mais 
1’homme n’est pas positiv ement meilleur, ll n’est qu’ autre 
Ses dgfauts et ses vertus changent de forme, mais le bilan 
total n’Ctabht pas un enrichissement Mille choses avan- 
cent, neuf cent quatre-vmgt-dix-huit reculent c’est 14 
le progres II n’y a pas 14 de quoi rendre Her, mats bien 
de quoi consoler 


And not only are the spiritual vices voluntary, but 
in some cases also those of the body, and these we cen- 
sure , for we see it is not natural difformities that anyone 
blames, but those that come of sloth and neglect , and it 
is the same in case of weakness or maiming, for no one 
would be disposed to reproach a man who was blind from 
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Responsibility 

birth or through disease or wounding, but rather to pity 
him , whtle every one would censure him if [his blind- 
ness were] due to drunkenness or other profligacy Thus 
bodily vices which depend on ourselves are censured, but 
not those which are out of our power and if this be so, 
then in other fields also, the vices which we blame should 
be in our own power 

But suppose it be objected that all men aim at the 
apparent good, but cannot control their imagined percep- 
tion of it, since, such as each is, of the same sort will 
goodness appear to him — I answer, if each man be in 
some way responsible for his habit, he must then be m 
some way responsible also for this imagination 

But if not, then neither is he ever responsible for his ill 
doings [ which is untenable], but he does wrong through 
ignorance of the true good, thinking m this way to attain 
to it but the end at which he urns is not self-chosen , 
it is indispensable that he should be born with a gift, as 
it were, of sight, whereby to judge rightly and choose the 
good accordant to truth , and a man will be truly well- 
born who is born with this gift in perfection, for it is the 
greatest and fairest, and impossible to be learned or ac- 
quired from others , but such as it was born in him, such 
will he keep it, and the possession of it in full excellence 
would be the birthright of perfect and true nobility 


UORLU 

But if thou wilt, 

What thou art I will show to thee 

My thought 

Moved in its brooding, and its movement stirred 


The National Soul 

Reflecting on ill this think nothing great, save only 
to act ns thy nature leadeth, and to suffer what the com- 
mon nature brmgeth 


THESE ire the properties of the rational soul — 
It seeth itself it amlyscth itself, and maketh itself such 
as it will , and all things th it happen unto it to appear 
such as it will the fruit which it bearcth it enjoyeth in 
itself and it attaineth its own end wheresoever the limit 
of life may be fixed 
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Sure He that made us with such large discourse 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused 
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, Now concerning the moral virtues we have spoken 
generally and have shown in outline of what kind they Etll jjj 
are, that they are mid-states [between evil extremes] and 5 si * 
that they are habits , also whence they spring, that they 
are effects of their own proper actions , that they are in 
our own power, and voluntary, and such as right Reason 
would prescribe 

But what makes men good is held by some to be X 9 6 
nature, by others habit (or training), by others mstruc- 
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Intellect 

whit you will — which seems naturally to rule md tike 
the lead, ind to apprehend things noble and divine — 
whether it be itself div me, or only the div incst part of 
us — is the faculty the exercise of which, in its proper 
excellence, will be perfect happiness 

That this consists in [intellectual] speculation or con- 
templation we have already said 

But a life which realized this idea would be some- X 7 8 
thing more than human , for it would rot be the expression 
of man’s nature, but of some divine element m that nature 
— the exercise of which is as far superior to the exercise 
of the other kind of virtue (/ e practical or mor il virtue), 
as this divine element is superior to our compound human 
nature 

If then reason [intellect] be divine as compared with 
man, the life which consists in the exercise of this faculty 
will also be divine in comparison with human life Never- 
theless, instead of listening to those who advise us as 
men and mortals not to lift our thoughts above what is 
human and mortal, we ought rather, as f ir as possible, 
to put off our mortality, and make every effort to live in 
the exercise of the highest of our faculties , for though 
it he but a small part of us, yet in power and value it far 
surpasses all the rest 

The life that consists in the exercise of the other \ 8 1 
[practicil] kind of virtue is happy in a secondary sense , 
for the manifestations of moral virtue arc emphatically 
human Justice (I mean) and Courage and the other 
moral virtues are displayed in our dealings with one 
another by the observance in every case of what is due 
in contracts and services, and all sorts of outward acts, 



Conduct 

as well is in our inward feelings And all these seem 
to be emphatically human affairs and being bound 
up with the passions must belong to our compound nature, 
and the virtues of the compound nature arc emphatically 
human Therefore the life which manifests them, and 
the happiness w hich consists in this, must be emphatically 
human 

VI 13 s * (But it must be remembered that this life of moral 
virtue) is also not on! y m accordance with right Reason 
but implies the possession of right Reason 

’e 9 1 [Surely too] in practical matters the end is not 

mere speculative knowledge of what is to be done, but 
rather the doing of it It is not enough to know about 
Virtue, then, but vve must endeavour to possess it, and 
to use it, or to take any other steps that may make us 
good 

Now if theories had power of themselves to make us 
good ‘ Many and great rewards would they deserve’ as 
Theognis says, and such ought we to give , but in fact 
it seems th it though they are potent to guide and to 
stimul ite liber il-nunded young men, and though a gener- 
ous disposition, with a sincere love of wh it is noble, may 
by them be opened to the influence of virtue, yet they arc 
powerless to turn the mass of men to goodness For 
the generality of men are naturally apt to be swayed by 
fear rather than by reverence, and to refrain from evil 
rather b.ciuse of the punishment that it brings, than 
because of its own foulness For under the guidance 
of their passions they pursue the pleasures that suit their 
nature, and the means by which those pleasures may be 
obtained, and avoid the opposite pains, while of that 



Indolence 

which is noble and truly pleasant they have no conception, 
as they hate never tasted it 

But the test of truth in matters of practice is to be X 8 
found m the facts of life , for it is m them that the supreme 
authority resides The theories v\ hich we hat e advanced 
should therefore be tested by comp inson with the facts 
of life , and if they agree with the facts, they should be 
accepted, but if they disagree they should be accounted 
mere theories 


They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore , 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child and wife and slave , but evermore 
Most weary seem'd the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandering f elds of barren foam 
Then someone said, ‘ We will return no more ’ , 

And all at once they sang, ‘ Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave , we will no longer roam ’ 

CHOKIC SONG 

There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, m a gleaming pass , 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes , 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful shies 
Here arc cool mosses deep, 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 



Restlessness 

And tn the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep 

Why are we weigh’d upon with hta\ incss, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 

While all things else have rest from weariness * 

Alt things ha\ e rest why should we toil alone, 

We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm , 

Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 

‘ There is no joy but calm 1 ’ 

Why should we only tod, the roof and crown of things' 1 

Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea 
Death is the end of life , ah, why 
Should life all labour be ? 

Let us alone Time dmeth onward fast. 

And in a little while our lips are dumb 
Let us alone What is it that will last ? 

All things arc taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past 
Let us alone What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil ? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing w av e ■’ 

All things have rest, and npen tow ard the grav e 

In silence, npen, fall and cease 

Give us long rest or death, dark death or dreamful ease 



Revelry 


Light-trooping o’er the distant lea 
A band I saw, where Revelry 
Seem’d on her bacchant foot to be , 

And heard the dry tambour afar 
Before her Corybantian car 
Booming the rout to winy war 

Uproar sweet ' as when he crost, 
Omnipotent Bacchus, with his host, 

To farthest Ind , and for hts van 
Satyrs and other sons of Pan, 

With swoln eye-burying cheeks of tan, 
Who troll’d him round, which way he ran 
His spotted yoke thro’ Hindustan, 

And with most victorious scorn 
The mild foes of wine to warn, 

Blew his dithyrambic horn 1 
That each river to his source 
Trembled and sank beneath his course, 
Where, ’tis said of many, they 
Mourn undiscover’d till this day 


A MAN’S inability to moderate and control his pas- 
sions I call servitude The common vulgar opinion 
seems to be quite otherwise For most people seem to 
believe that they are free just in so far as they may obey 
their lusts, and that they renounce their rights m so far 
as they arc constrained to live according to the precepts of 
divine law Wherefore they believe that Piety and 
Religion [that is to live according to Reason and the 



Moral Slavery 

knowledge of God] and win lever else regards fortitude 
of mind, are burdens which the) hope to get rid of at 
death, when they wdl receive the reward of their servitude, 
that is of their piety and religion And it is not only by 
this hope, but also and principally b) the fear of terrible 
punishments afttr death, that they arc induced to live by 
the precep's of divine law as far as their meagre and im- 
potent spirit will carry them And had they not this 
hope and fear, but belieied rather that the mind perished 
with the body and would not survive it when they die 
miserably worn out by the burden of their piety, they 
would surelv return to their inborn disposition and wish 
to gov em all things by their lusts, submitting ev erything to 
the government of fortune rather than to themselv es All 
this appears to me no less absurd than that a man, because 
he did not believe that he could keep his body alive for 
ever by wholesome diet, should stuff himself with poisons 
and deadly food or, deeming his mind not to be eternal 
and immortal, should therefore wish to be mad, and live 
without reason 


He therefore who hath always been occupied with 
the cravings of desire and ambition, and who busieth 
himself wholly therewith, will of necessity have got all 
his notions mortal, and as far as possible he will become 
altogether mortal, nor will he fall short of this in any 
way, since he hath fostered his mortal part. 

But he who hath earnestly striven after learning and 
true wisdom, and liath been fully trained and exercised 

therein, he, if he lay hold on truth, must one would think 

> 



The free Spirit 

of necessity acquire an immortal and heavenly temper , 
nay — so far I say again as human nature is capable of it 
he will in no wise fall short of immortality and since 
he is ever serving the divine, and hath the gentus which 
dwelleth in him ordered aright, he must needs be blessed 
exceedingly 


HOW happy is he born and taught, 
That serveth not another’s will , 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill 1 

Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepar’d for death , 
Untied unto the world by care 
Of pubhek fame or private breath 


Blest are those 

Whose blood and judgment arc so well commingled 
That they arc not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee 


I, loving freedom and untried, 
No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my trust. 



Stoicism 


Me this uncharter’d freedom tires , 

I feel the weight of chance desires 
M> hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose that ever is the same 


O qu’hcurcux sont ceux qui asecune libertC cnticrt 
et une pente in\ incible dt leur \ olontC aiment parfaitemenl 
o librenunt cc qu’ils sont obliges d’aimtr nCcessaire- 
mt"t ! 
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Ma troistunc maxime Ctait de tacher toujours plutOt 
\ me vnnerc que la fortune, ct 1 changer mes d£sm>que 
I'ordrtdumondt,ttg£nCraiemcntdem’accoutumeracroirc 
qu’il n’) a nen qui soit entierement cn notre pousoir que 
nos pensfes, cn sortc qu’apres que nous aeons fait notre 
mieu\ touchant les choses qui nous sont extfncures, tout 
cc qui manque dc nous rdussir cst au regard de nous 
absolumcnt impossible 

Et ceci squl me semblait etre suflisant pour m’empcchcr 
de nen dCsimr ^ l’ascmr que jc n’acquisse, ct ainsi pour 
me rendre content car, no’re a olontC nc sc portant 
na*urellcmcnt *1 dfsircr que les choses que notre cntcndc- 
ment lui reprfs^nte en quelque fi9on comme possibles, il 
cst certain que si 1 ous con*idfrons tous les biens qui 
son* hors dc noas comme (p dement dloignCs de notre 
pouvoir, nous n’aurons pas plus de regret de manquerdc 
ceux qui Scmblent Ctrc dus J notre naissancc, lorsquc 
nous cn scrons pm £5 sans ro re fiut*’, que nous arons dc 



Stoicism 

ne possfdcr pas les royaumes de h Chine ou de Mexique , 
et quo, faisant, comme on dit, de n£cessit£ vertu, nous ne 
dfsirerons pas divantage d’etre sains £tant malades, ou 
d’etre libres £tant en prison, que nous fusons muntenant 
d’avoir des corps d’unc. matierc iussi peu corruptible que 
les dnmints, ou des ules pour voter comme les oiseaux 
Mats j’avoue qu’il est besom d’un long exerciceet d’une 
mdditation souvent r£it£r£e pour s’accoutumer a regarder 
de ce biais toutes les choses et je crois que c’est prm- 
cipalement en ceci que consistait !e secret de ces philoso- 
phes qui ont pu autrefois se soustraire de l’empire de la 
fortune, tt, malgrfi les douleurs et la pauvretd, disputer 
de h fdlicit6 ivec leurs dieux Car s’occupmt sins cesse 
a considdrer les bornes qui leur £taient preserves par la 
nature, lls se persuadaient si parfaitement que nen n’fitait 
en kur pouvoir que leurs pens£es, que cela seul fitait 
suffisant pour les empecher d’avoir meune affection pour 
d’autres choses , et lls disposnent d’elles si absolument, 
qu’ils avuent en cela qutlque raison de s’estimer plus 
riches et plus puissants, et plus libres et plus heureux 
qu’iucun des autres hommes, qui, n’aymt point cette 
philosophic, tint favonsfs de la nature et de la fortune 
qu’ils puissent etre, ne disposent jamais unsi de tout ce 
qu’ils veulent 


I think thee, Lord Amphmomus, and since 
I see thee like thy father, wise and good, 

Otd Nisus of Dulichium, I will siy 
What thrice thou hist refused to hear Attend 
Of ill that moves and breathes upon the earth 



Vicissitude 


Nothing is found more unstable than man 
Awhile his spirit within him is gay, his limbs 
Light, and he saith, No ill shall overtake me 
Then evil comes and lo 1 he bcareth it 
Patiently, m its turn as God provides 
So I too once looked to be ever happy 
And gave the rein to wantonness, and now — 
Thou seest me 


Quand on se porte bicn, on admire comment on pour- 
rait faire si on ftait malade , quand on l’est on prend 
mddecine gaiemcnt !e mal y rfeout On n'a plus les pas- 
sions et les dfisirs de divertissements et de promenades, 
que la santfi donnait et qui sont incompatibles avec les 
ndcessitG de la maladie La nature donne alors des 
passions et dts desirs con formes a l’ftat present. 11 n’y 
a que les craintes que nous nous donnons nous m Canes 
et non pas la nature, qui nous troublent , parce qu’elles 
joignent a t’Ctat oil nous sommes les passions de l’fitat oil 
ritoiK ne sommes pas 


Mofi humeur ne depend gu&re du temps J’ai mes 
brouillaads et mon beau temps au dedans de moi , le bien 
et le ma 1 de mes affaires memes y font peu Je m’efforce 
quelquefijbis de moi-meme contre la fortune , la gloire 
de la donapter me la fait dompter gaiement, au lieu que 
je fais qu elquefois le dfigoGtfi dans la bonne fortune 





Serenity 


Je sais que pas un de mes dfisirs ne sera rdalisd, 
et ll y a longtemps que je ne desire plus J’accepte seule- 
ment ce qui vicnt 1 moi, comme la visite d’un oiseau sur 
ma fenetre Je lui souns, mais je sais bien que le visiteur 
a des ailes et ne resten pas longtemps Le renoncement 
par ddsespfirance a une douceur mdlancolique 
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HE who bends to himself a joy 
Doth the winged life destroy 
But he who kisses the joy as it flies 
Lives in eternity’s sunrise 


Nous sommes si malheureux, que nous ne pouvons 
prendre plaisir ft une chose qu’a condition ae nous facher 
si ellc rdussit mal ce que mille choses peuvent faire et 
font ft toute heure Qui aurait trouvd le secret de se 
rdjoutr du bien sans se facher du mal contraire aurait 
trouvfi le point C’est le mouvcment perpftuel 


More safe I Sing with mortal voice, unchang’d 
To hoarce or mute, though fall’n on evil dayes, 
On evil dayes though fali'n, and evil tongues , 

In darkness, and with dangers compast round, 
And solitude , yet not alone, while thou 
Vistt’st my slumbers Nightly, or when Mom 



Philosophy 

Purples the East still goiern thou my Song, 
Uranta, and fit audience find though few 
But dme farr off the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his Revellers, the Race 
Of that avilde Rout that tore the Thractan Bard 
In Rho'iop', w here Woods and Rocks had Eares 
To rapture, till the savage clamor dround 
Both Harp and Voice , nor could the Muse defend 
Her Son So fail not thou, who thee implores 
For thou art Heaa’nhe, shec an empty dreamc 


18 

Beatitudo non cst a irtutis praemium, sed ipsa virtus 


C’EST il la tentC une tres-utile u grande parue que 
la fciencc ceux qui la mefprifent tefmoignent affez leui 
beftife mais je n’cffime pas pourtant fa a aleur jufques 
H cette melure extreme qu’aucuns luy attnbuent, comme 
Herillus le Philofophe, qui logeoit en elle le fouverain 
bien, et tenoit qu’il fuff cn elle de nous rendre fages &- 
contents , ce que je nc croy pas ny ce que d’autres ont 
diet, que la fcience eff mere de toutc aertu, et que tout 
a ice eff produit par l’ignorance Si cela eff a ray, ll eff 
fubject a une longue interpretation Ma maifon a efffi 
d€s longtemps ouaerte aux gens defcavoir, 5. en eff fort 
cogneue, car mon Pere qui l’a commands cinquantc ans 
&- plus, efchauffA de cette ardeur nouvelle, dequoy le Roy 
Franyois premier embraffa les Lettres S- les miten credit, 
rechercha avec grand fom & defpenfe l’accointance des 
hommes doctes, les receaant chez luy, comme perfonnes 
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famctes, <£. ayints quelque particuiiere infpiration de fa- 
gefic divine , recueilhnt kurs fentences, et leurs difcours 
comme dts oracles, & avec d’autant plus de reverence, 
£. de religion, qu’il ivoit moms de loy d’en juger car 
il n’avoit aucune cognoi (lance des Lettres, non plus que 
fts predeceffeurs Moy je les ayme bien, mais je ne les 
adore pas 


Le phtlosophe nt, parce quM n’est dupe de nen, et 
que 1’illusion des autres persistc II est pared nu malm 
spectatcur d’un bal qui auratt adroitement enkvd aux 
violons toutes leurs cordes et qui verrait n&inmoins sc 
dfmener musiciens et danseurs, comme s’d y avail 
musique L ’experience le r£jouirait en d£montrwt que 
I’umvcrstlk danse de Saint-Guy est pourtant une aberra- 
tion du sens mtCrieur, et qu’un sage a raison centre 
I’utnvetseHe crCdubtC Ne suffit-il pas dfyi de se boucher 
les oreilles dans une salle de danse, pour se croirc dans 
Une maison de fous } 

Pour cclui qui a dfitruit en lui-meme l’idfie religieuse, 
1’ensemble des eultes sur la terre doit produire un cfFet 
tout semblablc Mats d est dangereux dc se mettre hors 
la lot du genre humain et de prtftendre avoir nison contre 
tout le monde 

Rarcment les neurs se dd-vouent Pourquoi k fcnient- 
tls } Le ddvouement est sdneux et ckst sortir de son 
rOle que de cesser de rire Pour se ddvouer, il faut 
aimer , pour aimer, il faut croire it h rdahtd de ce qu’on 
aime , il faut sat oir souffnr, s’oublier, se donner, en un 
mot devenir sdneux Le nre Ctcmel e’est I’isolement 



Philosophies 

absolu, c’est la proclamation de l’SgoTsme parfait Pour 
fane du bien aux hommes, ll faut les plaindre et non les 
m£pnser , et dire d’eux, non pas les imbeciles 1 mais 
les malheureux 1 Le sceptique pessimiste et mhihste 
parait moms glacial que I’athfie goguenard Or que dit 
le sombre Ahasvgrus > 

Vous qui manquez de charitf, 

Tremblez it mon supphce Strange 
Ce n’est point sa divmitS, 

C'est 1’humamtS que Dieu venge' 

Mteux vaut se perdre que de se sauver tout seul 


Others apart sat on a Hill Tetir’d, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixt Fate, free will, foreknowledge lbsolute, 
And found no end, m wandring mazes lost 
Of good and evil much they argu’d then. 

Of happiness and final misery. 

Passion and Apathie, and glory and shame, 

Vain wisdom ail, and false Philosophic 
Yet with a pleasing sorccne could charm 
Pam for a while or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm th’ obdured brest 
With stubborn patience as with triple steel 


Stoicism was a system put together hastily, violently 
to meet a desperate emergency Some nng-wall must 
be built against chaos High over the place where Zeno 



Philosophies 

talked could be descried the wall, built generations before, 
under the terror of a Persian attick, built in haste of the 
materials which lay to hand, the drums of columns htted 
together, just as they were, with the more regular stones 
That heroic wall still looks over the roofs of modern 
Athens To Zeno it might have been a parable of his 
own teaching 


Le vice radical de la philosophic, c’est de ne pouvoir 
parler au cceur Or, 1’espnt est Ie cot6 partiel de 1’homme , 
le cceur est tout Aussi la religion, meme la plus 
mal conpue, est-clle lnfimment plus favorable a l’ordre 
politique, et plus conforme h la nature humaine en gdnfral, 
que la philosophic, parce qu’elle ne dit pas d 1’homme 
d’aimer Dieu de tout ion esprit, mais de lout son cceur 
elle nous prend par ce cot6 sensible et vaste qui est .1 peu 
pres Ie meme dans tous les wdividus, et non par le cotfi 
ratsonneur , mega! et borne, qu’on aopelie esprit 


Que l’histoire vous rappelle que ]iartout oil ll y a 
mdlange de religion et de barbane, c’est toujours la 
religion qui tnomphe , mais que partout oh ll y a mfilange 
de barbane et de philosophic, e’est la barbane qui I’em- 
porte En un mot, la philosophic dnise les hommes 
par les opinions, la religion les unit dans les memos prm- 
cipes, ll y a done un contrat fternel entre la politique 
et la religion Tout Ltat, st j’ose le dire, est un -msseau 
mysterieu-e qui a ses ancres dans le Gtel 



False Atrns 


Dans la physique, lls n’ont trouvc que des objections 
contre 1’ Auteur de la nature , dans la m£taphysique, que 
doute et subtiht£s , la morale et la logique ne leur ont 
foumi que des declamations contre l’ordre politique, 
contre les idecs religieuses et contre les lois de la pro- 
pn£td , lls n’ont pas aspird 4 moms qu’d la reconstruction 
du tout, par la rdvolte contre tout , et, sans songer qu’ils 
d talent eux-memes dans le monde, lls ont renverse les 
colonnes du monde 
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It is not strange if we are tempted to despair of good 
our religions and moralities have been trimmed to 
flatter us, till they are all emasculate and sentimentalised, 
and only please and weaken Truth is of a rougher 
strain In the harsh face of life faith can read a bracing 
gospel 
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But the greatest error is the mistaking or mis- 
placing of the last or furthest end of knowledge For 
men have entered into a desire of learning and knoiv ledge, 
sometimes upon a natural curiosity andinquisitive appetite, 
sometimes to entertain their minds with variety and de- 
light, sometimes for ornament and reputation, and 
sometimes to enable them to victory of wit and contra- 
diction , and most times for lucre and profession , and 
c eldom sincerely to give a true account of their gift of 
reason, to the benefit and use of men As if there were 



The nets of Wrong & Right 

sought in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest a search- 
ing and restless spirit , or a terrace for a wandering and 
variable mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect , 
or a tower of state for a proud mind to raise itself upon , 
or a fort or commanding ground for strife and contention , 
or a shop for profit or sale , and not a rich storehouse for 
the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s estate 


OUT-WORN Heart, in a time out-worn, 
Conte clear of the nets of wrong and right , 
Laugh, heart, again m the grey twilight, 
Sigh, heart, again in the dew of morn 


We thought of that mquisitiie spirit of self-criticism, 
who had made his entry even into our inner chamber 
We thought of him, with his eyes of ice and long 
bent fingers, he, who sits within in the darkest corner 
of the soul and tears our being to pieces, as old women 
shred up bits of silk and wool 

Bit by bit the long, hard, bent fingers had tom away, 
until our whole self lay there like a heap of rags, and our 
best feelings, our deepest thoughts, all that we had done 
and said, had been searched, explored, taken to pieces, 
gazed at by the icy eyes , and the toothless mouth had 
sneered and whispered — 1 Behold, it is rags, only rags 


L’f'ternel effort est le caractere de la morahtC 
moderne Ce devenir douloureux a remplacC I’harmonie, 



Negation of Good 

l’dquihbre, la joie, c’est-il-dire l’etre L’iddal n’est 

plus la beautd sereine de Fame, c’est I’angoisse de Lao- 
coon se ddbattant contre l’hydre du mal Le sort en 
est jetd II n’y a plus d’hommes accomplis et heureux, ll 
n’y a plus que des candidats du ctel, galenens sur la terre 

Nous ramons noire vie en attendant le port 
Moliere a dit que le raisonnement bannissait la raison 
II est possible aussi que le perfectionnement dont nous 
sommes si fiers ne soit qu’une imperfection prdtentieuse 
Le devoir semble encore plus ndgatif que positif, ll est 
le mal s’anioindrissant, mais il n’est pas le bien , ll est le 
mdcontentement gdndreux, mais non le bonheur , il est 
la poursuite incessante d’un but inaccessible, une noble 
folie, mais non pas la raison , il est la nostalgic de 
l’irrdalisable, maladie touchante qui n’est pourtant pas la 
sagesse 


IF, dead, we cease to be , if total gloom 
Swallow up life’s brief flash 
O Man, thou vessel purposeless, unmeant 1 
If rootless thus, thus substanceless thy state, 

Go, weigh thy dreams, and be thy hopes, thy fears, 
The counter- weights ' — Thy laughter and thy tears 
Mean but themselves, each fittest to create 
And to repay each other * Why rejoices 
Thy heart with hollow joy for hollow good ? 

Why cowl thy face beneath the mourner’s hood, 
Why waste thy sighs, and thy lamenting voices. 
Image of image, ghost of ghostly elf, 

That such a thing as thou feel’st warm or cold p 
Yet what and whence thy gam, if thou withhold 



Fear of Death 

These costless shadows of thy shadowy self'’ 

Be sad 1 be glad 1 be neither * seek, or shun 1 
Thou hast no reason why 1 Thou canst have none , 
Thy bung’s being is contradiction 


Like one th it on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And haung once turn’d round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head , 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread 


MEN fear Death as Children fear to go in the 
dark , And as th it natural fear in Children is increased 
with Talcs, so is the other Certainly the contemplation 
of Dc ith as the W iges of Sw, and passage to another 
World, is Holy md Religious , but the fear of it, as 
a tribute due unto Niture, is weak Yet m Religious 
Meditations there is sometimes mixture of vanity and 
superstition 

The Stoics bestowed too much cost upon Death, 
and by their great preparations made it appear more 
fearful It is as natural to die as to be born 


A freeman thinks of nothing less than of death 
His wisdom is a meditation not of death, but of life 



Joys of Life 
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WHAT pith of lift 
miy one hold ? In the 
mirhct-placL ire s nfes 
md h lrd deihngs, in the 
house cires, in the country 
libour enough, ind it sea 
terror, md abroad, if 
thou hist lught, ft ir, ind 
if thou irt in pot erty, vexa 
tion Art married } thou 
wilt not be without anxie- 
ties , unmarried ? thy life 
is yet lonelier Children 
ire troubles , a childless 
life is a crippled one 
Youth is foolish, md 
grey hurs again feeble 
In the end then the choice 
is of one of these two, 
either never to be born, or, 
as soon is born, to die 
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HOLD ete'y path of 
life In the mirhtt-place 
ire honours md prudent 
deihngs, m the house rest , 
in the country the chirm 
of n iturc, md at sea gun , 
md abroad, if thou hast 
aught, glory, and if thou 
irt in poverty, thou done 
Lnowest it. Art married ? 
so will thine household be 
best , unmirned ? thy life 
is yet lighter Children 
are darlings, a childless 
life is an unanxious one 
youth is strong, and grey 
h ure igun reverend The 
choice is not then of one of 
the two, either never to 
be born or to die , for all 
tilings ire good in life 


Go then md eat thy breid in gladness, and drink 
with joy thy wine, for thy works please God .All 
times be thy clothes white, and oil from thy held fail 
not Parfetlv use life with the wife that thou lovest, all 
the diys of the life of thine unsteidfastness that been 
given to thee under sun, in ill the time of thy vanity , 



Magnanimity 

for this is thy part in life, and m thy travail that thou 
travailest under sun 


Can it be doubted but that there are some who take 
more pleasure m enjoying pleasures than some other, and 
yet nevertheless are less troubled with the loss or leaving 
of them ? And it scemeth to me that most of the 

doctrines of the philosophers are more fearful and 
cautionary than the nature of things requireth So hate 
they increased the fear of death in offering to cure it 
For when they would have a man’s whole life to be but 
a discipline or preparation to die, they must needs make 
men think that it is a ternble enemy, against whom there 
is no end of preparing So hat e they sought to make 

men’s minds too uniform and harmonica!, by not breaking 
them sufficiently to contrary motions the reason whereof 
I suppose to be, because they themselves were men dedi- 
cated to a private, free, and unapplied course of life 
Men ought so to procure serenity as they destroy not 
magnanimity 


CTRIACK , whose Grandsire on the Royal Bench 
Of Bnttish Therms , with no mean applause 
Pronounc’t and in his volumes taught our Lawes, 
Which others at their Barr so often wrench 
To day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
In mirth, that after no repenting drawes , 

Let Eucltd rest and Archimedes pause, 

And what the Swede intend, and what the French 



Humanities 


To measure life, learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest w ay , 
For other things mild Heav’n a time ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise m show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains 


THE study of the Classics teaches us to believe 
that there is something really great and excellent in the 
world, surviving all the shocks of accident and fluctua- 
tions of opinion and raises us above that low and servile 
fear, which bows only to present power and upstart 
authority We feel the presence of that power w hich 
gives immortality to human thoughts and actions, and 
catch the flame of enthusiasm from all nations and ages 
It is hard to find in minds otherwise formed, either 
a real love of excellence, or a belief that any excellence 
exists superior to their own Everything is brought 
down to the vulgar level of their own ideas and pursuits 
Persons without education certainly do no' want either 
acuteness or strength of mind in what concerns them- 
selves or in things immediately within their observation , 
but they have no power of abstraction, no general stan- 
dard of taste, or scale of opinion They see their 
objects always near, and never in the horizon Hence 
arises that egotism which has been remarked as the 
characteristic of self-taught men, and which degenerates 
into obstinate prejudice or petulant fickleness of opinion, 
according to the natural sluggishness or activity of their 
minds For they either become blindly bigoted to the 
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first opinions they hate struck out for themselves, and 
inaccessible to conviction , or else (the dupes of their 
own vanity and shrewdness) are everlasting converts to 
every crude suggestion that presents itself, and the last 
opinion is always the true one Each successive discovery 
flashes upon them with equ d light and evidence, and 
every new fact overturns their whole system It is 
among this class of persons, whose ideas never extend 
beyond the feeling of the moment, that we find partizans, 
who arc very honest men, with a total want of principle, 
and who unite the most hardened effrontery and intoler- 
ance of opinion, to endless inconsistency and self-contra- 
diction 


LAWRENCE of vertuous Father vertuous Son, 
Now that the Fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
Where shall we sometimes mett, and by the fire 
Help wast a sullen day, what may be won 
From the hard Season gaming time will run 
On smoother, till Favomus rc-inspirc 
The frozen earth , and cloth in fresh attire 
The Lillie and Rose, that neither sow’d nor spun 
What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 

Of Attick last, with Wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the Lute well toucht, or artfull voice 
Warble immortal Notes and Tudan Ayre > 

He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise 



Booh^ IV 

* 


O PT by the marsh’s quaggy edge 

I heard the wind-swept rushes fall , 
Where through an overgrowth of sedge 
Rolled the slow mere funereal 
I heard the music of the leates 
Unto the night-wind’s fingering, 

I saw the dropping forest-eat cs 
Make in the mere their water-nng 

But day by day about the marge 
Of this slow-brooding dreaminess, 

The shadow of the past lay large, 

And brooded low and lustreless , 

Then vanished as I looked on it, 

Yet bick returned with widtr sweep, 

And broad upon my soul would sit, 

Like a storm-cloud above the deep 

‘ I see (I cried) the waste of waves, 

That shifts from out the western tracts, 

I see the sun that e\ er laves 

With liquid gold their cataracts , 

And night by night I see the moon 
Career and thwart the waves of cloud , 

I sec great nature burgeon 

Through all her seasons, laughter-browed 



Lovingkmdness 

But what are these things unto me* 

They lack not me, they are full-planned . 
I must have loie m my degree, 

A human heart, a human hand 
For oh 1 ’tis better far to share 
Tho’ life all dark, all bitter be, 

With human bosoms human care ’ — 

I launched mv boat upon the sea 
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TO fird the Western path, 

Right through the Gates of Wrath 
I urge my way , 

Sweet Mercy leads me on 
With soft repentant moan 
I see the breal of day 

The war of swords and spears 
Melted by dewy tears, 

Exhales on high , 

The Sun is freed from fears, 

And wath soft grateful tears 
Ascends the sky 
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In each human heart terror survives 
The ravin it has gorged the loftiest fear 
All that they would disdain to think were true 
Hypocnsy and custom make their minds 
The fanes of many a worship, now outworn 
They dare not dense good for man’s estate. 



Lovtngkindness 

And yet they know not that they do not dare 
The good want power, but to weep barren tears 
The powerful goodness want worse need for them 
The wise want love , and those who love want wisdom , 
And all best things are thus confused to ill 
Many are strong and rich, and would be just, 

But live among their suffering ftllow-men 
As if none felt they know not what they do 
PROMETHEUS 

Thy words are like a cloud of winged snakes , 

And yet I pity those they torture not 


And surely it is not a vain dream that man shall 
come to find his joys only in acts of enlightenment and 
of mercy, and not in cruel pleasures, as he doth now, 
in gluttony, lust, pride, boasting and envious selfexalt- 
ation I hold firmly that this is no dream but that the 
time is at hand I believe that through Christ we 

shall accomplish this great work and all men will 
say ‘ The stone which the builders rejected is become 
the chief stone of the corner ’ An a of the mockers 
themselves we may ask, If this faith of ours be a dream, 
then how long is it to wait ere ye shall have finished 
your edifice, and have ordered everything justly by the 
intellect alone without Christ ? In truth they have 
a greater faculty for dre tming than we have They 
think to order all wisely, but, hating rejected Christ, 
they will end by drenching the world with blood For 
blood cneth again for blood, and they that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword 



Lovmgkmdness 


LITTLE lamb, Who made thee > 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gate thte life, and bid thee feed 
Bj t l e stream and o’er the mead , 
Gate thee clothing of delight, 

Softest clothing woolly bright , 

Gave thee such a tender toice, 
Making all the tales rejoice ? 

Little lamb, Who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee > 

Little lamb, I’ll tell thee 
Little lamb, I’ll tell thee 
He is callid by thy name, 

For he calls himself a Lamb 
He is meek and he is mild, 

He became a little child 
I a child, and thou a lamb, 

We are called by his name 
Little 1 inib, God bless thee 1 
Little Jamh, God bless thee 1 


Serene will be our days and bright 
And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light, 

Arid joy its own security 


My neighbour, or imy servant, or my child, has 
me an mjury\ and at is just that he should suffer 



Lovtngktndness 

an injury in return Such is the doctrine whicn Jesus 
Chnst summoned his whole resources of persuasion to 
oppose * Lot e your enemy , bless those that curse 
you’ such, he says, is the practice of God, and such 
must ye imitate if ye would be the children of God 


A PITY beyond all telling 
Is hid in the heart of love 
The folk who are buying and selling , 
The clouds on their journey above , 
The cold wet winds ever blowing , 
And the shadowy hazel-grove 
Where mouse-gray waters are flowing, 
Threaten the head that I love 


Like as it is with the several members of an organised 
body, so is it with rational beings who exist separate , 
the same principle rules, for they also are constituted for 
a single co-operation And the perception of this will 
more strongly strike thy mind, if thou say often to thy- 
self, ‘lama member (melos) of the system of rational 
beings ’ But if thou say, ‘ I am a part (meros) though 
thou change but one letter of the Greek, thou dost not 
yet love men from thy heart Loving-kindness do'h not 
yet delight thee for its own sake thou still doest it 
barely as a thing of propriety, and not yet as doing good 
to thyself 
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Lovmgktndness 


Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 

Whose nature is its oven divine control, 

Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea , 
Familiar acts are beautiful through love. 

Labour ind pain, and grief, in life’s green grove 
Sporthkc tame blasts, none knew bow gentle they couldbe 1 

His will, with all mean passions, bad delights, 

And selfish cares, its trembling satellites 
A spirit ill to guide, but mighty to obey, 

Is as a tempest-winged ship, whose helm 
Love rules, through waves which dare not overwhelm, 
Forcing life’s wildest shores to own its sovereign sway 

All thingsconfesshis strength Through the coldmass 
Of marble and of colour his dreams pass , 

Bright threads whence mothers weave the robes their 
children wear, 

Language is a perpetual Orphic song, 

Which rules with Dxdal harmony a throng 
Of thoughts and forms, which else senseless and shape- 
less were 


Quand on v eut respecter les hommes, il faut oublier 
ce qu’ils sont et penser h l’idtal qu’ils portent cachfi en 
eut, 1 l’homme juste et noble, intelligent ct bon, in spirt 
et ertateur, loyal etvrai, fidele ct sOr, 1 l’exemplaire 
divin que nous appelons une ame 


THE night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one , 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun 
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Low of Creatures 

The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one , 

Yet the light of a whole life dies, 
When love is done 


Love will teach us all things but we must learn 
how to win love , it is got with difficulty it is a posses- 
sion dearly bought with much labour and in long time , 
for one must love not sometimes only, for a passing 
moment, but always There is no man who doth not 
sometimes love even the wicked can do that 

And let not men’s sin dishearten thee love a man 
even m his sin, for that love is a likeness of the divine 
love, and is the summit of love on earth Love all God’s 
creation, both the whole and every grain of sand Love 
every leaf, every ray of light Love the animals, love 
the plants, love each separate thing If thou love each 
thing thou wilt perceive the mystery of God in all , and 
when once thou perceive this, thou wilt thenceforward 
grow every day to a fuller understanding of it until thou 
come at last to love the whole world with a love that 
will then be all-embracing and universal 
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O happy living things f no tongue 
Their beauty might declare 
A spnng of love gush’d from my heart, 
And I blcss’d them unaware 


i 



Sympathy 


‘ High Prophetess,’ said I, ‘ purge off, 
Benign, if so it please thee, my mind’s film ’ 

‘ None can usurp this height.’ return’d that shade 
‘ But those to whom the miseries of the w orld 
Are miser), and will not let them rest. 

AH else who find a haven in the world, 

Where they may thoughtless sleep away their days, 

If by a chance into this fane they come, 

Rot on the pavement where thou rottedst half ’ 

‘Are there not thousands in the world,’ said I 
Encouraged by the sooth voice of the shade, 

‘Who love their fellows even to the death, 

Who feel the giant agony of the world, 

And more like slates to poor humamt), 

Labour for mortal good J I sure should see 
Other men here, but I am here alone ’ 

‘Those whom thou spakest of are no visionaries,' 
Rejoin’d that voice , ‘ they are no dreamers weak , 
They seek no wonder but the human face, 

No music but a happy-noted voice 

The) come no here, they have no thought to come. 

And thou art here, for thou art less than the) 

What benefit cans, thou do, or all thy tnbe 
To the great world } Thou art a dreaming thing, 

A fever of thyself think of the earth , 

What bliss, even in hope, is there for thee* 

What haven ? every creature hath its home, 

Every sole man hath days of jo) and pam. 

Whether his labours be sublime or low — 



Self-sacrifice 

The pun alone, the joy alone, distinct 
Only the dreamer venoms all his days, 
Bearing more woe than all his sins deserve ’ 


If the wrong-doing of men fill thee with indigna- 
tion and irresistible pain, so that thou desire even to take 
vengeance on the wrong-doers, then above all things resist 
that feeling Go at once and seek suffering for thjsdf, as 
though thou thyself wert guilty of the wrong-doing Accept 
that suffering, and endure it to the end, and so shall thine 
heart be comforted, and thou wilt understand how thou 
thyself art also guilty for unto those e\il-doers thou 
mightest have let shine thy light, even like the one sinless 
man , and thou didst not If thy light had shone forth, 
it would hat e made clear the path for others, and the man 
who sinned would perchance have been sated by thy light 
Or if it be that thou didst show thy light, and yet see’st 
not that any are sated thereby , netertheless stand thou 
firm, and doubt not the virtue of the heavenly light 
Believe that if they hate not been saved now, they will 
be sated hereafter and if they should neter be saved, 
then their sons will be saved , for thy light will not die 
even when thou art dead The just man passeth away, 
but his light remained! and it is after the saviour’s death 
that men are mostly saved Mankind will reject and 
kill their prophets, but men love their martyrs and honour 
those whom they have done to death Thou, moreover, 
art working for the whole, and for the future thou labour- 
est And look not for any outward reward, since with- 
out that, thy reward on earth is already great thine is 



I rut is it tint v .0 hue ‘ten letter days, 

And li ik \utn holy l» 11 lv- n 1 nollM to church. 
And sat it poo 1 nitn’s fovts ind wiped our eyes 
Of drops tint stead pity Inth tnpendcr'd. 

And thtaforc ‘it you down in jtntkrt-s 
An 1 tike upon command ulnt help uc hare, 
Thu to your \t mting may tie minister’d 



Commiseration 


I thought Love lived in the hot sunshine, 
But O, he lives in the moony light ' 

I thought to find Love in the heat of d ly, 

But sweet Love is the comforter of night 

Seek Love m the pity of others’ woe, 

In the gentle relief of another’s care, 

In the darkness of night and the winter’s snow, 
In the n tked and outcist — seek Lore there 


Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these ? Take physic, pomp , 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel , 

That thou may’st shake the superflujt to them, 

And show the heav’ns more just 


THERE was a roaring in the wind all night. 

The ram came heavily and fell in Hoods , 

But now the sun is rising calm and bright , 

The birds are singing in the distant woods , 

Over his own sweet voice the Stock-dove broods , 
The Jay makes answer as the Magpie chatters , 

And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters 



The Leechgatherer 

All things tint love the sun 'ire out of doors , 

The shy rejoices in the morning’s birth , 

The gnss is bright with run-drops , — on the moors 
The hire is running rices in her mirth , 

And with her feet she from the phshy earth 
Raises t mist , tint, glittering in the sun, 

Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run 

I was i Traveller then upon the moor , 

I saw the hare that raced about with joy , 

I heard the woods and distant waters roar , 

Or heard them not, as happy as a boy 
The pleasant season did my heart employ 
My old remembrances went from me wholly , 

And all the ways of men, so vain and melancholy 

But, as it sometimts chanceth, from the might 
Of joy in minds that can no further go, 

As high as we have mounted tn delight 
In our dejection do we sink as low , 

To me that morning did it happen so , 

And fears and fancies thick upon me came , 

Dim sadness — and blind thoughts, I knew not, nor could 
name 

I heard the sky lark warbling in the sky , 

And I bethought me of the playful hare 
Even such a happy Child of earth am I , 

Even as these blissful creatures do I fare, 

Far from the world I walk, and from all care , 

But there may come another day to me — 

Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty 

My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought, 

As if life’s business were a summer mood , 

As if all needful things would come unsought 



The Leechgathet er 

To gennl faith, still rich in genial good , 

But how can He expect tint others should 
Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 
Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all } 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous Boy, 

The sleepless Soul thit perished m his pride , 

Of Him who walked in glory and in joy 
Following his plough, along the mountain-side 
By our own spirits are we deified 
We Poets in our youth begin in gladness , 

But thereof come in the end despondency and madness 

Now, whether it were by peculiar grace, 

A leading from above, a something given, 

Yet it befell that, in this lonely place. 

When I with these untoward thoughts had striven, 

Beside a pool bare to the eye of heaven 

I saw a M in before me unawares 

The oldest man he seemed that ever wore grey hairs 

As a huge stone is sometimes seen to he 
Couched on the bald top of an tmincncc , 

Wonder to all who do the same espy, 

By what means it could thither come, and whence , 

So that it seems a thing endued with sense 
Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself. 

Such seemed this Man, not all alive nor dead, 

Nor all asleep - m his extreme old age 
His body was bent double, feet and head 
Coming together in life’s pilgrimage , 

As if some dire constraint of pain, or rage 
Of sickness felt by him in times long past, 

A more than human weight upon his frame had cast. 



The Leecfigatherer 

Himself he propped, limbs, body, and pale face, 

Upon a long grey staff of shaven wood 
And, still as I drew near \\ ith gentle pace, 

Upon the margin of that moorish flood 
Motionless as a cloud the old Man stood, 

That heartth not the loud winds when they call , 

And moveth all together, if it move at all 

He told, that to these waters he had come 
To gather leeches, being old and poor 
Employment hazardous and wearisome 1 
And he had many hardships to endure 
From pond to pond he roamed, from moor to moor. 
Housing, with God’s good help by choice or chance , 
And in this way he gained an honest maintenance 

The old Man still stood talking by my side , 

But now his voice to me was like a stream 
Scarce heard , nor word from word could I divide , 
And the whole body of the Man did seem 
Like one whom I had met with in a dream , 

Or like a man from some far region sent, 

To give me human strength, by apt admonishment 

My former thoughts returned the fear that kills , 
And hope that is unwilling to be fed , 

Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly ills , 

And mighty Poets in their misery dead 

the lonely place, 

The old Man’s shape, and speech — all troubled me 
In my mind’s eye I seemed to see him pace 
About the weary moors dpntmually, 

Wandering about alone and silently 

While I these thoughts within myself pursued. 

He, having made a pause, 'the same discourse renew’d 



Meg Mernhes 

And soon with this he other muter blended, 
Cheerfully uttered, with demeanour hind, 

But stately tn the main , and when he ended, 

I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
In that decrepit Man so firm a mind 
‘ God / said I, ‘ be my help and stay secure 
I *11 think of the Leech-gatherer on the lonely moor 1 ’ 


363 


OLD MEG she was a gipsy, 

And liv’d upon the moors 
Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 

And her house was out of doors 
Her apples were swart blackberries, 

Her currants, pods o’ broom , 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose, 
Her booh a church-yard tomb 

Her brothers were the craggy hills, 

Her sisters larchen trees , 

Alone with her great family 
She liv’d as she did please 
No breakfast had she many a morn, 

No dinner many a noon, 

And, ’stead of supper, she would stare 
Full hard against the moon 

But every mom, of woodbine fresh 
She made her garlanding, 

And, every night, the dark glen yew 
She wove, and she would sing 
And with her fingers old and brown 
She plaited mats of rushes, 

1 2 



Labourers 


And gate them to the cottagers 
She met among the bushes 

Old Meg was brat e as Margaret Queen, 
And tall as Amazon , 

An old red blanket cloak she wore, 

A chip-hat had she on 
God rest her aged bones somewhere 1 
She died full long agone ’ 


LE semoir, la charrue, un joug des socs Iuisants, 

La herse, I’aiguillon et la faulx acfrfe 

Qui fauchait en un jour les fpis d’une airfe, 

Et la fourche qui tend la gerbe aux paysans , 

Ces outils familiers, aujourd’hui trop pesants, 

Le vieux Parmis les toue a rimmortelle Rhfe 
Par qui le germe f clot sous la terre sacrfe 
Pour lui, sa tache est faite il a quatre-ungts ans 

Pres d’un siecle, au soleil, sans en etre plus riche, 
II a poussf le coutre au traters de la {riche, 
Ayant t feu sans joie, il t leilht sans remolds 

Mais il est las d’atoir tant pem§ sur la glebe 
Et songe que peut-etre il faudra, chez les morts, 
Labourer des champs d’ombre arrosfs par l’Eiebe 


A QUATRE heures du matin l’ftfi 
le sommeil d’amour dure encore 
sous les bosquets l’aube fvapore 
l’od^ur du soir fetf 


Labourers 

Or la-bas dans 1’immense chantier 
vers 1c soleil dcs Hespfirides 
en bras de chemise les charpentiers 
dfija s’agitent 

Dans Ieur dfisert de mousse tranquilles 
lls prdparent les lambns prfeeux 
oh la nchesse de h ville 

rira sous de faux cieux 

Ah 1 pour ces ouvners charmants 
sujets d’un rot de Babylone 
Vfinus 1 laisse un peu les arnants 
dont l’ame cst en couronne 

O Rune des Bergers 
porte aux tnvatlleurs l’eau de vie 
pour que leurs forces soicnt en paix 
en attendant le bam dans la mer & midi 


Love had he found in huts where poor men he , 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is m the starry sky. 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills 

In him the savage virtue oF the Race, 

Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead 
Nor did he ch mge , but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred 


Les vrais neureux sont bons, comme les bons, visitfls 
par i'fipreuve, devienncnt meiiteurs Ceux qui n’ontpas 



Pupil & 'Teacher 

souffert sont legers, mais qui n’a pas de bonheur n’en 
salt guere dormer On ne donne que du sien La 
vie seule ramme la vie Ce que nous devons aux autres, 
ce n’est pas notre soif et notre faim, mats notre pain « 
notre gourde 


Farewell, farewell * but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-guest, 

He pnyeth well who ioveth well 
Both man and bird and beast 

He prayeth best who Ioveth best 
AH things both great and small , 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all 


BUT tell me, child, your choice , what shall I buy 
You Father, what you buy me 1 like best, — 

With the sweetest air that said, still plied and pressed, 
He swung to hts first poised purport of reply 

What the soul is 1 which, like earners let fly — 

Doff darkness, homing nature knows the rest — 

To its own fine function, wold and self mstressed, 
Falls light as ten years long taught what and why 

Mannerly-hearted * more than handsome face — 
Beauty’s bearing or Muse of mounting vein, 

All, m this case, bathed in high hallowing grace — 

Of heaven what boon to buy you boy or gam 
Not granted ? Only — O on that path you pace 
Run all your race, 0 brace sturdier that young strain 1 



Mother & Child 


TOUJOURS ce souvenir m’attendnt et me touche, 
Quand lui-msmc, appliquant 1 1 flGte sur ma bouche. 
Riant et m’asseyant sur lut, pres de son cccur, 
M’appelait son rival et dfja son vamqueur 
II fayonnait ma IGvre inhabile et peu sQrc 
A souffler une haleinc harmomeust et pure , 

Et ses savantes mams prenaitnt mes jeunes doigts, 

Les lev aient, les baissaient recommenfaicnt vwgt fois, 
Leur enseignant ainsi, quoiquc faibles encore, 

A former tour ^ tour les trous du buis sonore 


THERE is a shrine whose golden gate 
Was opened by the Hand of God, 

It stands serene, inviolate, 

Though millions have its pavement trod , 
As fresh, as when the first sunrise 
Awoke the lark in Paradise 

’Tis compassed with the dust and toil 
Of common days, yet should there fall 
A single speck, a single soil 
Upon the whiteness of its wall, 

The angels’ tears in tender rain 
Would make the temple theirs again 

Without, the world is tired and old, 

But once within the enchanted door, 

The mists of time are backward rolled, 

And creeds and ages are no more , 

But all the human-hearted meet 
In one communion vast and sweet 



Christian Chanty 

I enter — nil is simply fur 

Nor incense-clouds, nor carven throne , 
But in the fragrant morning air 
A gentle lady sits alone , 

My mother — ah 1 whom should I see 
Within, save ever only thee * 
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There is a spirit, which I feel, that delights to do no 
evil nor to revenge any wrong, but delights to endure 
all things, in hope to enjoy its own in the end Its 
, hope is to outlive all wrath and contention, and to weary 

out all exaltation and cruelty, or whatever is of a nature 
contrary to itself It sees to the end of ill temptations 
As it bears no evil in itstif, so it conceives none in 
thoughts to any other If it be betrayed, it bears it , 

’ for its ground and spring is the mercies and forgiveness 
of God Its crown is meekness, its life is everlasting 
love unfeigned, and it takes its kingdom with entreaty 
ana' not with contention, and keeps it by lowliness of 
mind In God alone it can rejoice, though none else 
regard 11 or can own its life It is conceived in sorrow 
and brought forth without any to pity it , nor doth it 
murmur atv grief and oppression It never rejoiceth but 
through sufft tings, forwith theworld’s joyit ismurdered 
I found it ,{lone, being forsaken I have fellowship 
therein with tir"™ who lived in dens and desolate places 
in the earth , vti'ho through death obtained their resurrec- 
tion and eternal ,^oly hfe 



Saints in Heaven 


SING me the men ere this 
Who, to the gate tint is 
A cloven pearl uprapt, 

The big white bars betwten 
With dying eyes have seen 
The sea of jasper, lapt 
About with crystal sheen , 

And all the far pleasance 
Where linked Angels dance, 

With scarlet wings that fall 
Magnificat, or spread 
Most sweetly oacr-head, 

In fashion musical, 

Of cadenced lutes instead 

Sing me the town they saw 
Withouten fleck or flaw, 

Aflame, more fine than glass 
Of fair Abbiyes the boast, 

More glad than wax of cost 
Doth make at Candlemas 
The Lifting of the Host 

Where many Knights and Dames, 
With new and wondrous names, 
One great Laudatc Psalm 
Go singing down the street , — 
Tis peace upon their feet, 

In hand J tts pilgrim palm 
Of Goddes Land so sweet — 

Where Mother Mary walks 
In silver lily stalks, 

Star-tired, moon bedight. 

Where Cecily is seen, 
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The Elysian Fields 

Mount ye the hill myself will prove how easy the pathway’ 
Speak ng he led and come to the upland, shew e*h a fair plain 
Gleaming ancath , and the) w lth grateful adieu, the descent made 
Now lord An chides was down i* the green valley musing, 
Where the spirits confin’d that await mortal resurrection 
While diligen ly he mark’d, his thought had turn’d to his own km 
Whose numbers he reckon’d, an’ of all their progeny foretold 
Their fate and fortune, their ripen'd temper an’ action 
He then, when he espied JL neas t’vard him approaching 
O er the meadow bodi hands uprais’d and ran to receive him 
Tears in his eves, while thus his voice in high passion outbrake 
‘Ah thoj’rtcome thou’tt come 1 at length thy dearly belov’d grace 
Conquenngall hath won thee the way ’Tis allow’d to behold thee, 
O im son — vea again the familiar raptur’ of our speech 
N„y, I look’t for ’t thus, counting patientlv the moments, 

And ever expected , nor did fond fancy betray me 
From what lands, my son, from what life-dangcnng ocean 
Art thou arrived 5 full mighty perils thy path hav’ opposed 
And how nearly the dark Libyan thy destiny oerthrew 1 ’ 

Then he ‘Thy spirit, O my sire, ’twas thy spirit often 
Sadly appearing aroused me to seek thy far habitation 
My fleet moors i’ the blue Tyrrhene all with me goeth well 
Grant me to touch thy hand as of old, and thy body embrace ’ 
Speaking, aw hile m tears his feeling mutinied, and when 
For the longing contact of mortal affection, he out-held 
His strong arms the figure sustain’d them no, ’twas as empty 
E’en as a vvmdvvom cloud, or a phantom of irrelevant sleep 
On the level bosom of this vale more thickly the tall trees 
Grow, an’ aneath quivering poplars and whispering alders 
Lethe’s dreamy river throu’ peaceful scenery vvmdeth 
Whereby now flitted in vast swarms many people ot all lands, 
As when in early rummer honey-bees on a flowery pasture 


Lethe 

Ptli the blossoms, hurrying to in' fro, — mnumerous are they, 
Revisiting the ravish’d lily cups, while all the meadow hums 
iEneas was turn’d to the sight, and marvelling inquired, 

‘ Siy, sir, what the river that there 1’ the vale-bottom I see J 
And who they that thickly along its bank have assembled ? ’ 
Then Lord Anchises, ‘ The spirits for whom a second life 
And body are destin’d ar’ arriv mg thirsty to Lethe, 

And here drink th’ unmindful draught from wells of oblivion 
My heart greatly desired of this very thing to acquaint thee, 

Yea, and show thee the men to be born, our glory her’after. 

So to gladden thine heart where now thy voyaging endeth ’ 

‘ Must it then be believed, my sire, that a soul which attaineth 
Elysium will again submit to her old body-burden > 

Is this well J what hap can awake such dire longing in them ? ’ 

‘ I will tell thee, O son, nor keep thy wonder awaiting,’ 
Answercth Anchises, and all evpoundcth in order 
‘ Know first that the heavens, &. th’ Earth, & space fluid or void, 
Night’s pallid orb, day’s Sun, and all his starry coxvals, 

Are by one spirit inly quickened, and, mingling in each part, 
Mind informs the matter, nature’s complexity ruling 
Thence the living creatures, man, brute, & ev’ry feather’d fowl, 
And what breedeth in Ocean nneath her surface of irgent 
Their seed knoweth a fiery v igour, ’us of airy divine birth, 

In so far as untmpeded by an alien ewl, 

Nor dull’d by the body’s framework condemn’d to corruption 
Hence the desires and vain tremblings that assail them, unable 
Darkly prison’d to arise to celesUal exaltation , 

Nor when death summoncth them anon earth-life to relinquish, 
Can they m all discard their stain, nor wholly away with 
Mortality’s plaguespots It must be that, O, many wild grafts 
Deeply at heart engrain’d hav l rooted strangely upon them 
Wherefore must suffering purge them, jea, Justice atone them 



Hell 


A gulf profound as that Serboman Bog 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Castus old, 

Where Armies whole have sunk the parching Air 
Burns frore, and cold performs th’ effect of Fire 
Thither by harpy-footed Furies hail’d, 

At certain revolutions all the damn’d 
Are brought and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extroams, extreams by change more fierce, 
From Beds of raging Fire to starve in Ice 
Thir soft Ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immovable, infixt, and frozen round, 

Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire 
They ferry over this Lethean Sound 
Both to and fro, thir sorrow to augment, 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 
The tempting stream, with one sm ill drop to loose 
In sweet forgetfulness all pain and u oe, 

All in one moment, and so neer the brink , 

But fate withstands, and to oppose th’ attempt 
Medusa with Gorgoman terror guards 
The Ford, and of it self the water files 
All taste of Uting wight, as cnee it fled 
The lip of Tantalus Thus rot ing on 
In confus’d march forlorn, th’ adventrous Bands 
With shuddnng horror pale, and eyes agast 
View’d first thir lamentable lot, and found 
No rest through many a dark and drcanc Vaile 
They pass’d, and many a Region dolorous, 

O’re many a Frozen, many a Ficnc AIpc, 

Rocks, Caves, Lakes, Fens, Bogs, Dens, and shades of 
death, 

A Universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good, 

Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds, 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 



T'he Day of Judgment 

Abominable, muttcnblc, and worse 

Then Fables ye‘ hue feign’d, or fear conceiv’d, 

Germans and Hydra’ j, and ChmerJs dire 


WHEN the Son of man shall come m his glory, and 
all his holy angels with him , then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory 

And before him shall be gathered all nacions, and he 
shall c c\cr them won from another ns a shepherd putteth 
asunder the sheep from the goats And he shall set the 
sh ep on his right hand, and the goats on his left 
Then shall the king say to them on his right hand — 
Come ye blessed children of my father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world 
For I was anhungred, and ye gate me meat, I 
thirsted and ye gate me drink, I was harbourless, and 
ye lodged me 

I was naked, and ye clothed me, I was sick and ye 
visited me, I was m prison and ye came unto me 
Then shall the juetanswerhim, saying, — Master, when 
sawwe thee anhungred, and fed thee, or athirst, and gave 
thee drink ? 

When 'aw we thee harbourlcss, and lodged thee, or 
naled, and clo hed thee } or when saw we thee sick, or in 
prison, and c’nu unto thee 5 

And the king sh ill answer and say unto them, — Vcniy 
I say unto ton in as much ->s ye hate done it unto won 
of the leest of these my brethren ye have done it unto me 
Then shall the V ing say unto them that shalbc on the 
left hard — Depart from me, ye cursed, into ocrlasting 
fire, which is prepared for the devil and ns angels 



Heavenly Mansions 

For I was anhungred, and ye ga\e me no meat, I 
thirsted, and ye gate me no drink, I was harbourless, and 
ye lodged me not , I was naked, and ye clothed me not , 
I was sick and in prison, and ye visited me not 

Then shall they also answer him, saying, — Master, 
when saw we thee anhungred or athirst or harbourless 
or naked or sick or in prison, and have not mimstred 
unto thee ? 

Then shall he answer them, and say, — Verily, I say 
unto you, in as much as ye did it not to won of the leest 
of these, ye did it not to me 

And these shall go into everlasting punishment , and 
the righteous into life eternal 


The moral of the whole story, Simmias, is this g ocri(es ^ 
that we should do all that we can to partake of Virtue jp ea ”,'g 
and Wisdom in this life F ur is the prize, and the hope 
great Not that I insist upon ill the particulars of my 
tale, — no sensible man would , but that it or something 
like it is true concerning our souls and their mansions 
after death, — since we are agreed that the soul is im- 
mortal — this, it seems to me, is a proper opinion and 
enough to justify some \enture of imagination in a belieier 
For the venture is noble and it is right to relate such 
things, and fortify oneself as with enchantments It was 
for this reason that I told the myth at so great length 
Wherefore a man should be of good cheer about his 
soul, if in this life he has despised all bodily pleasures 
and ornaments as alien to her, and to the perfecting of 
the life that he has chosen He will have zealously 



Christian Virtue 

applied himself to Understanding, and lnung adorned 
his soul not with any foreign ornament but w ith her own 
proper jewels, Temperance, Justice, Courage, Nobility 
andTruth he lwaitsthuspreparcdhisjoumey to Hades 
But a little while and you, Simmias and Cebcs, and the 
rest of mv friends will be departing Me already, as 
they sa\ on the stage, fate is calling and in a few minutes 
I must go to the bath , for I think I had better bathe 
before drinking the poison, and not gne the women the 
trouble of washing my body after I am dead 
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Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue, she alone is free 
She can teach yc how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 

Hcav’n itself would stoop to her 
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pres= FLEE fro the pres, and dwellc with sothfastnesse, 
press, the SufFyce unto thy good, though it be smal , 
crowd F or hord hath hate, and climbing tikelnesse, 
saiw etc ^ rcs envyc, and avcle blent ovcral , 

see index Savour no more than thee bihove shal , 

Reulc thyself, that other folk canst rede. 

And trouthe shal dehvere, it is no drede 

Tempest thee not al croked to redresse, 

In trust of hir that tumeth as a bal 



Fortitude 

Gret reste stant in litel besinesse , 

And eek be wire to sporn igtyn an il , 

Stryve not, is doth the crokke with the wal 
I)aunte thyself, thit dauntest otheres dede, 

And trouthe shal delivere, it is no drede 

That thee is sent rcceyve in buxumnesse, 

The wrastling for this W'orldt axeth a fal 
Her is non hoom, her ms but wddernesse 
Forth, pilgrim, forth 1 Forth, beste, out of thy stal 1 
Know thy contree, look up, think God of al , 

Weyve thy lust, ind lat thy gost thee kde 
And troutht shal delivere, it is no drede 

Explicit Lc Ion counscill dc G Chaucer- 


O that I were an Orange-tree, 
That busy phnt 1 
Then should I ever laden be, 

And never want 

Some fruit for him that dressed me 


HUMILITY ind patience in adversity more please me, 
my son, 

than much comfort and devotion in prosperity 
And why should i little thing spoken igunst thee make 
thee sad * 

had it been greater, thou shouldst not hive been dis- 
turbed 

But now let it pass ’tis nothing strange, it hath happed 
before , 

and if thou live longer, it will happen again 



Patience & Tranquillity 

Thou art manly enough while there is nought to oppose 
thee 

thou canst gne good counsel, and hast encouraged 
others with words 

But when suddenly the trouble cometh to thine own door, 
thou lachest to thyself both in courage and counsel 
Consider thy great weakness, which thou discoverest 
often in trifling concerns 

and yet it is all for thy good, when these or such like 
things befal thee 

Put the matter as well as thou canst out of thy mind , 
and if the tribulation hath touched thee, let it not cast 
thee down nor entangle thee 
Bear it patiently, if gladly thou canst not 

or even if thou resent this saying and feel indignation, 
yet goiern thyself, 

nor suffer an unchastened word to escape thee, whereby 
the little ones may stumble 
The storm that hath arisen will quickly subside 

and thy hidden pain will be soothed by returning grace 
I still Am saith 'he Lord, ready to aid thee and console 
thee more than ever, 

if thou but trust me, and beseech me with all thy heart 
Be more tranquil in mind, and brace thyself to better 
fortitude , 

All is not lost, eien though again and again thou feel 
thyself broken or well-nigh spent 


Our law surely would say that it is best to keep as 
tranquil as possible in misfortune, and not to be vexed or 
resentful for we cannot see what good or e\ ll there is in 
such things, and impatience does not in any way help us 



Subjection of the Will 

forwards , also because nothing in human affairs deserves 
serious anxiety, and grief stands in the way to hinder the 
self-succour that our duty immediately requires of us 


IL est dangereux de se laisser aller a la \ oluptG des 
larmes , elle 6te le courage et menu la \olont6 dc gufirir 


WHEN I consider how my light is spent 
E’er half my days, in this dark world and wide 
And that one Talent which is death to hide 
Lodg’d with me useless, though my Soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker and present 
My true account, least he returning chide, — 

Doth God exact day-labour, light deny’d ? 

I fondly ask But patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they sene him best his State 
Is Kingly Thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er Land and Ocean without rest 
They also serve who only stand and wait 


II n’y a qu’une chose nfeessaire, 1’immolation 
de la volontC propre, le sacrifice filial de ses ddsirs Le 
trial est de vouloir son moi, e’est-a-dire sa vamt6, son 
orgueil, sa sensuality, sa sant£ meme Le bien est de 
vouloir son sort, d’accepter et d’6pouser sa destinfie, de 
vouloir ce que Dieu commande 



Stlfrcmmcmtton 


ELCCTCD £»1 na, Mn; to me 
And Ixu upon m ; whorled tir 
Pip* me to pis'ures sill nd Ik 
T h music th t I ere to ht r 

Ship nothin? lips, lx. lovely dumb 
It is the shut t! e curfeve ** nt 
Prom th re \ here nil surrenders come 
Which on!) miV.es yoi eloquent 


GIVE me my scallop-shell of quiet 
My «taT of filth to \e :!k upon. 

My senp of jov, immortil diet, 

My bottle of sihntion, 

My go en o r glory, hope’s true gige , 
And thus I’ll uVe my pilgrimage 

Blood must be' my holy’s bdmer. 

No other balm mil there be goto. 
Whilst my soul like quiet pilmer, 
Truelleth towards the hnd of he lien. 
Over the silver mountain*, 

Where spring the nectir fountains 
There will I kiss 
' The bove l of bliss. 

And drink mint evtrh*ting fill 
Upon every milken lull 
My\ouI will be i-dry before 
But, after, it will thirst no more 



Self renunciation 


I ASKED for Peace— 
My sms arose, 

And bound me close, 

I could not find release 

I asked for Truth — 

My doubts came in, 
And with their dm 
They wearied all my youth 

I asked for Love — 

My lovers failed, 

And griefs assailed 
Around, beneath, abo\e 

I asked for Thee — 

And thou didst come 
To take me home 
Withm Thy Heart to be 


Tous les sens, toutes les forces de i’ame et de 
l’espnt, toutes les ressources ext6rieures sont autnnt 
d’Cchappfes ouvertes sur !a divinitfi autant de mameres 
de dfigusteret d’adorer Dieu II faut sa\oir se detacher 
de tout ce qu’on peut perdre, ne s’attacher absolument 
qu’& I’dternc! et a l’absolu et savourer le reste comme un 
pret, un usufruit Adorer, comprendre, recevoir, 

sentir, donner, agir voila ta loi, ton devoir, ton bonheur, 
ton ciel Advienne que pourra, mem’e la mort Mets- 
toi d’accord avec toi*meme, vis en presence de Dieu, en 
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communion avec lui et laisse guider ton existence aux 
puissances gdnfrales contre lcsquelles tu ne peux nen — 
Si la mort te laisse du temps, tant mieux Si elle t’em- 
po te, tant mieux encore Si elle te tue 3 demi, tant 
mieux toujours, elle te ferme la carnere du succes pour 
t’omrir celle de l’hfiroisme, de la resignation et de la 
grandeur morale 


Nekhlyudov sat down on the steps of the porch, 
and inhaling the strong scent of the young birch-leaves 
which filled the warm air, gazed long at the garden as it 
gradually darkened in the failing light He listened to 
the thud of the mill-wheel, and to the nightingales, and 
some other bird that whistled monotonously in a bush 
close by the steps [Presently j in the east, behind 
the coach-house, flamed the glow of the rising moon 
summer lightning ever more brightly began to illumine 
the rank-flowenng neglected garden, and the dilapidated 
house, and distant thunder could be heard, where in the 
west a black cloud was towering upwards overspreading 
the sky 

The moon, but just past her full, emerged from behind 
the coach-house and glistening on the iron roof of the 
tumble-down house threw black shadows across the 
courtyard 

Nekhlyudov remembered how at Kuzmmskoye he had 
meditated on his life and tried to solve the questions, 
what he ought to do, and how he ought to do it, and 
he remembered how he had become perplexed in these 
questions and had been unable to decide them, so many 



The Master's Will 

were the considerations involved m each He now put 
to himself the same questions, and was astonished how 
simple it all was It was simple because he now took 
no thought of what would happen to himself — that no 
longer even interested him, — he was thinking only oi 
what he ought to do And strangely enough, while he 
was not considering his own needs, he Knew without 
any doubt what he ought to do for others 

The black cloud had moved on till it stood right 
above him lightning lit up the whole courtyard and 
the thunder sounded directly overhead The birds had 
all ceased singing, the leaves began to rustle, and the 
first flaws of the storm-wind reached the steps where he 
sat Nekhlyudov went into the house 1 Yes, yes,’ 
he thought, ‘ The work which is carried out by our life, 
the whole work, the whole meaning of this work is dark 
to me, and cannot be made intelligible Why should my 
friend die, and I be left able ? Why was Katyusha 
born ? Why did this war come about ? Of what 
use was my subsequent dissolute life ? To understand 
all this, to understand the whole work of the Master is 
not in my power , but to do his will, written m my con- 
science, that is in my power, and that I know without 
a doubt And when I do this, then undoubtedly I am 
at peace ’ 
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HOW soon hath Time the suttle theef of youth, 
Stoln on his wing my three and twentith yeer ( 
My hasting dayes flie on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th 
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Perhaps my semblance might dtcute the truth, 

That I to manhood am arm’d so near, 

And inward rip-ncs doth much less appear, 

That som more timely-happy spirits indu’th 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still m strictest measure cev’n, 

To that same lot, however mean, or high, 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heavdn, 
All is, if I hate grace to use it so, 

As cter m my great Taskmasters eye 


Tu nc me chcrcherais pas si tu ne me possfidais 
Ne t’inquiete done pas 


YE that do your Master’s will, 

Meek in heart be meeker still 
Day by day your sms confess, 

Ye that walk in righteousness 
Gracious souls m grace abound, 

Seek the Lord, whom ye hate found. 

He that comforts all that mourn 
Shall to joy your sorrow turn 
Joy to know your sms forgiven, 

Joy to keep the way of hear en, 

Joy to win his welcome grace, 

Joy to see Him face to face 


Good and evill we know in the field of this World 
grow up together almost inseparably , and the knowledge 
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ot good is so involv’d and interwoven with the know 
ledge of evill, and in so many cunning resemblances hardly 
to be discern’d, that those confused setds which were 
impos’d on Psyche as an incessant labour to cull out and 
sort asunder were not more intermixt It was from out 
the nnde of one apple tasted, that the knowledge of good 
and evill as two twins cleaving together leapt forth into 
the World And perhaps this is that doom which Adam 
fell into of knowing good and evill, that is tosay of know- 
ing good by evill As therefore the state of man now is, 
what wisdom can there be to choose, what continence to 
forbear, without the knowledge of evill ? He that can 
apprehend and consider v ice with all her baits and seem- 
ing pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet 
prefer that which is truly better, he is the true warfanng 
Christian I cannot praise a fugitiv e and cloister’d virtue, 
unexercis’d and unbreath’d, that never sallies out and sees 
her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where that 
immortal garland is to be run for not without dust and 
heat 


IF thou wast still, O stream, 
Thou would’ st be frozen now 
And ’neath an icy shield 

Thy current warm would flow 

But wild thou art and rough , 

And so the bitter breeze, 

That chafes thy shuddering wave*, 
May never bid thee freeze 
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O ye gifted ones, follow your calling, for however 
various your talents may be, ye can have but one calling , 
follow resolutely the one straight path before you, 
it is that of your good angel let neither obstacles nor 
temptations induce you to leave it, bound along if you 
can , if not, on hands and knees follow it, perish m it, 
if needful , but ye need not fear that , no one ever yet 
died in the true path of his calling before he had attained 
the pinnacle T urn into other paths, and for a momentary 
advantage or gratification ye hate sold your inheritance, 
your immortality 


To whom the Angel ‘ Son of Hcav’n and Earth, 
Attend That thou art happie, out to God , 

That thou continu’st such, owe to thy self’ 


HE is the true Saint, who can reveal the form of the 
formless to the vision of these eyes 
Who teacheth the simple way of attaining Him, 
that is other than rites and ceremonies 
Who requireth thee not to close the doors, 
to hold the breath, and renounce the world 
Who maketh thee perceive tne supreme Spirit 
wherever the nnnd resteth 

Who teacheth thee to be still amidst all thine activities 
Who, ever immersed in bliss, hav ing no fear, 
keepeth the spirit of union thro’out all enjoyments 



Sanctification of Life 


DU point de vue du bonheui, la question de la vie 
est insoluble, car ce sont nos plus hautes aspirations qui 
nous empSchent d’etre heureux Du point de vue du 
devoir, meme difficult^, car le devoir accompli donne h 
paix, non le bonheur C’est l’amour divin, le saint amour, 
la possession de Dieu par la foi qui rdsout la difficult^ , 
car si le sacrilice est devenu lut-meme une joie, joie per- 
manente, croissante et indefectible, alors i’ame a un ali- 
ment suffisant et mddfini 


I LAUGH when I hear that the fish m the water is 
thirsty 

Perceivest thou not how the god is in thine own house, 
that thou wanderest from forest to forest so listlessly ? 
In thy home is the Truth Go where thou wilt, to 
Benares or to Mathura , 

if thy soul is a stranger to thee, the whole world is 
unhomely 


Le problemc serait d’accomphr sa tache quotidicnne 
sous la coupole de la contemplation, d’agir en presence 
de Dieu, d’etre religieusement dans son petit r6le On 
redonne ainsi au ddtail, au passager, au temporaire, & l’in- 
signifiant de la beautd et de la noblesse On dignifie, 
on sanctifie la plus mesquine des occupations On a amsi 
le sentiment de payer son tribut a l’ceuvre umverselle, 



The Noble Heart 

a la volontfi gternelle On se rficoncihe avec la vie et Ton 
cesse de craindre la mort On est dans l’ordre et dans 
la paix 
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TOUTE la gloire, que je pretens de ma vie, c’ell de 
1’atoir tefcue tranquille Tranquille, non felon Metro- 
dorus, ou Arceftlas, ou Anflippus, mais felon moy Puil- 
que la Philofophie n’a fceu trouver aucune voye pour la 
tranquillity, qui full bon ne tn commun, que chafcun la cher- 
che en fan patticulier A qui doitent CSfar &. Alexan- 
dre cette grandeur infime de leur renommee, qu’il la for- 
tune’ Au t raters de tant & fi extremes dangers 

ll ne me fouvient point avoir leu que Cdfar ait e (16 jamais 
blelK Mille font morts demoindres penis, que le momdre 
de ceux qu’il franchit Inftnies belles actions fe doitent 
perdre fans tefmoignage, avant qu’il en \ lenne une i profit. 
On n’efl pas tousjours fur le haut d’une brefche, ou H I 3 
telle d’une arm6e, S la veue de fon General, comme fur 
un efehaffaut. On eft furpns entre la h'lye &. le folE 
ll faut tenter fortune contre un poullailler il faut d6- 
mcher quatre chetifs harquebufiers d’une grange il faut 
ftul s’efcarter de la troupe & entreprendre feul, felon la 
necefilty qui s’offre Et fi on prend garde, on trouvera, 
a mon advis, qu’il adt lent par experience, que les morns 
efclattantes occafions font les plus dangereufes & qu’aux 
guerres, qui fe font pa [fees de noEre temps, il s’efl perdu 
plus de gens de bien, aux occafions legeres & peu impor- 
tantes, &. ft la contellation de quelque bicoque, qu’es lieux 
dignes & honorables 

Qm tient fa mort pour mal employee, li ce n’eft en 
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occafion fignalSe , au lieu d’llluftrer fa mort, ll obfcurcit 
volontiers fa vie laiflant efchapper cependant plufieura 
juft.es occafions de se hazarder Et toutes les jufles font 
iliudres aflez fa confcience les trompettant fuffifamment 
1 chafcun Gloria nojlra ejl , testimonium confcientiae 
twftrae Qui n’efl homme de bien que parce qu’on It 
fijaura, & parce qu’on l’en eftimera mieux, aprds l’avoir 
feeu, qui ne veut bien faire qu’en condition que fa vertu 
vienne 4 la cognoiflance des hommes, celuy-la n’efl. pas 
uerfonne de qui on puiffe tirer beaucoup de fenice 
II faut tiler I la guerre pour fon debvoir, & en attendre 
cette recompenfe, qui nc peut faillir a toutes belles actions 
pour occuites qu’elles foyent, non pas mefmes aux ver 
tueufes penfdcs e’ed le contentement qu’une confcience 
bien rciglfc reyoit cn foy, de bien faire II faut eftre 
vailhnt pour foy-raefmes, & pour 1’ advantage que e’ed 
d’avoir fon courage logt en une adiette ferme & allcurfie, 
contre Its aflauts de la fortune 


There is one way for thee , but one , inform 
Thyself of it , pursue it , one way each 
Soul hath by which the infinite m reach 
Lyeth before him , seek and ye shall find , 

O joy, joy, joy to fill 

The day with leagues 1 go thy way, all things say, 
Thou hast thy way to go, thou hast thy day 
To live , thou hast thy need of thee to make 
In the heart of others , do thy thing , yea, slake 
The world’s great thirst for yet another man 1 
And be thou sure of this , no other can 
Do for thee that appointed thee of God 
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Pericles is 
speaking 


Wha does tlu. utmost that he can 
Will whales do m nr 


It is tlic re. fore, our business carefully to cultivate in 
our minds to rear to t! e most perfect v ipour and maturity, 
citry sort of generous md lionesL feeling that belongs to 
our nature lo bring the dispositions that are lovely tn 
private life into the service and conduct of the common- 
wealth , so to be patriots as not to forget vve are gentle- 
men To cultivate friendships, and to incur enmities 
lo have both strong, but both selected in the one, to 
be placable , in the other, immoveable To model our 
principles to our duties and our situation To be fully 
persuaded that all virtue which lstmpracticableisspunous, 
and rather to run the risk of f illmg into f lults in 1 course 
which leads us to act with effect and energy, than to 
loiter out our days without blame, and without list 
Public life is a situation of power ind energy , lie tres- 
passes against his duty who sleeps upon his watch, as 
well as lie that goes over to the enemy 


We have a form ot government not fetched by 
mutation from the laws of our neighbouring states (nay 
we are rather a pattern to others than they to us), 
which, because m the administration it hath respect not 
to the few but to the multitude, is called a democracy , 
Wherein there is not only an equality amongst all men / 
in point of law for their private controversies, but ml 
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election to public offices we consider neither class noi 
rank, but each man is preferred according to his virtue 
or to the esteem in which he is held for some special 
excellence nor is any one put back even through poverty, 
because of the obscurity of his person, so long as he can 
do good service to the commonwealth Moreover this 
liberty avhich we enjoy in the administration of the state, 
wc use also one with another in our daily course of life, 
neither quarrelling with our neighbour for following his own 
humour, nor casting on him censorious looks, which 
tho’ they be no punishment, yet they grieve So that 
conversing among ourselves without private offence, we 
stand chiefly m fear to transgress against the public, and 
are obedient to those that are for the time in office, and 
to the laws and principally to such laws as are wntten 
for protection against injury, and those which being un- 
written, bring undeniable shame to the transgressors 
We have also found out many ways whereby to 
recreate our minds from labour, both by public institu- 
tion of games and sacrifices for all seasons of the year, 
and also in the comfort and elegancy of our homes by 
the daily delight whereof ave expel sadness We have 
this further, that, owing to the greatness of our city, 
all things from all parts of the e trth are imported hither, 
whereby we no less familiarly enjoy the commodities of 
other nations than our own Then in the practice of 
war, we excel our enemies in this wt leave our city open 
to all men, nor is it ever seen that by the banishing of 
strangers we deny them the learning or sight of anything, 
from the knowledge of which an enemy might reap 
advantage for we trust not to secret preparation and 
deceit, but on our own courage in the action They in 
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th lr discipline hunt after valour present!) from thur 
you'h with laborious t'.ercise, and vet we that live 
remi'd) undertake ?s great dangers as they 

Such is the ci v lor \ hich these men, since they dis- 
dained to be robbed of II, valiandy fighting have died. 
And it is fit that even, nan of vou that is left, should 
be hhe-mmded, to undergo any travail for the same 
I have therefore spoken so much concerning the city in 
general as well to show \oj that the Stakes between us 
and our enemies who have rothmg comparable to it, are 
no' equal as also to establish on a firm foundation the 
eulogy o f tho=e of whom I will now speak, — the greater 
part of their praises being hereby delivered There 
was none of these who preferring the further enjoyment 
of his wealth was therebv grown cowardly They 

‘led from “hame, but with their bodies thev stood out 
the battle, and so in a moment big with fate it was 
from their glory, rather than from their fear that they 
passed away Such were these men worthy of 

their country and for you that remain, you may pray 
for a safer fortune , but \ ou ought to be no less ven- 
turously minded against the foe not w eighing the profit 
bu contemplating the power of Athens, in her con- 
stant activity , and thereby becoming enamoured of her 
And when she shall appear great to you, consider then 
that her glones v ere purchased by valiant men and by 
men that learned their dutv b\ men tha* were sensible 
of dishorour when thev came to act by such meD as, 
tho’ they' failed in their attempt yet would no,, be want- 
ing to the city with their virtue but made unto it a mo 1 ’ 
honourable contribution And having each one given ms 
body to the commonwealdi thev receive in stead thereof 
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i most remarkable sepulchre, not that wherein they are 
buried so much as that other wherein their glory is 
laid up, on all occasions both of word and deed, to be 
remembered etermore, ior to famous mfx au Tin- 
i akth is a sriMtiiKi and their wrtues shill bt testi- 
fied not only by the inscription on stone at home but 
in all lands wheresoever in the unwritten record of the 
mind, which fat beyond any monument will remain with 
all men everlastingly Be zealous therefore to emuhtt 
them, and judging that happiness is freedom, and freedom 
is valour be forward to encounter the dangers of war 


\o6 

L’Angleterre est a present le pays It plus fibre qui 
'oit au monde je n’en cxccpte aucune rfpublique 
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It has long been a grave question whether any 
government not too strong for the liberties of its people, 
can be strong enough to maintain it^ existence in preat 
emergencies 

40S 

Fourscore and «evcn years ago our fathers brought ^ 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in ( ^ n a ”" £ " 
lUitRTV,and dedicated to the proposition tin* all men an. i$6a 
created equal 

Now vve arc engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or an\ nation so conceived and so 
dedicated can long endure We arc met on a prea* 
battlefield of that war We have com- to dedicate a 
r. a 
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of tins country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred 
temple consecrated to our common faith, -wherever the 
chosen race and sons of England worship freedom they 
will turn their faces towards you Thi more they multi- 
ply, the more friends you will have , the more ardently 
they love liberty, the more perfect will be their obedience 
Slavery they can hav e anywhere It is a weed that grow s 
in every soil They may have it from Spain, they may 
have it from Prussia But until you become lost to all 
feeling of your true interest and your natural dignity, 
freedom they can have from none but you This is the 
commodity of pnee of which you have the monopoly 
It is the spirit of the English Constitution, w inch infused 
through the mighty mass, pervades feeds, unites, inv lgo- 
rates, vivifies every part of the empire, even down to the 
minutest member 

All this, I know well enough will sound wild ind 
chimerical to the profane herd of those \ ulgar and mechani- 
cal politicians, who have no place among us , a sort of 
people who think that nothing exists but what is gross 
and matcnal , and who therefore far from being qualified 
to be directors of the great movement of empire, are not 
lit to turn a wheel in the machine But to men trulv 
initiated and rightly taught, these ruling and master prin- 
ciples, which in the opinion of such men as I have men- 
tioned, have no substantial existence are m truth every- 
thing, and all m all Magnanimity in pohlicl s is not 
seldom the truest wisdom , and a great empire and little 
minds go ill together. If vve arc conscious of our station 
and glow with zeal to fill our places as becomes our 
situation and ourselves, we ought to elevate our 
minds to the greatness of that trust to which the order 
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England 

of Prov idence has called us By adverting to the dignity 
of this high calling, our ancestors have turned a savage 
wilderness into 1 glorious empire, and have made the 
most extensive, and the only honourable conquests, not 
by destroying, but by promoting the wealth, the number, 
the happiness, of the human race 


And lest som should perswade ye, Lords and 
Commons, that these arguments of lerned men are 
meer flourishes, and not reall, I could recount what I 
have seen and heard m other Countries, where this kind 
of inquisition tyrannizes, when I have sat among their 
lemed men, — for that honor I had, — and bin counted 
happy to be born in such a place of Philosophic freedom, 
as they suppos’d England was, while themselvs did 
nothing but bemoan the scrvil condition into which lern- 
mg amongst them was brought , that this was it which 
had dampt the glory of Italian wits , that nothing had 
bin there wntt’n now these many years but flattery 
and fustian There it was that I found and visited the 
famous GaFilco grown old, a pns’ner to the Inquisition, 
for thinking in Astronomv otherwise than the F ranciscan 
and Dominican licencers thought And though I knew 
that England then was groaning loudest under the Pre- 
latical yoak, neverthelesse I tooke it as a pledge of future 
happines, that other Nations were so perswaded of her 
liberty Yet was it beyond my hope that those Worthies 
were then breathing in her air, who should be her leaders 
to such a deliverance as shall never be forgott’n by any 
revolution of time that this world hath to finish 
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AND did those, feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England’s mountains green ? 
And was tht holy Lamb of God 
On England’s pleasant pastures seen f 

And did the Countenance Diame 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills > 

And was Jerusalem budded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills > 

Bring me my Bow of burning gold 1 
Bring me my Arrows of desire 1 
Bring me my Spear 1 O clouds unfold 1 
Bring me my Chariot of fire 1 

I will not cease from Mental Fight, 

Nor shall my Sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we halt built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land 


BREATHES there the man with soul so dead 
Who ncaer to himself hath said, 

‘This is my own, my natiae land ' ’ 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand * 1 

O Caledonia 1 stern and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child 1 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires * what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand 1 
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Ay, tear his body limb from limb, 
Bring cord, or axe, or flame 
He only knows, that not through him 
Shall England come to shame 


OH HOW cornel} it is and how rcuving 
To the Spints of just men long opprest 1 
When God into the hands of thir delncrcr 
Puts invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the Earth, th’ oppressour, 
The brute and boist’rous force of violent men 
Hardy and industrious to support 
Tyrannic power, but raging to pursue 
The nghteous and all such as honour Truth , 

He all thir Ammunition 
And feats of War defeats 
With plain Heroic magnitude of mind 
And celestial vigour arm’d, 

Thir Armories and Magazins contemns, 

Renders them useless, while 
With winged expedition 
Swift as the lightning glance he executes 
His errand on the wicked, who surpris’d 
Lose thir defence distracted and amaz’d 
But patience is more oft the exercise 
Of Saints, the trial of thir fortitude, 

Making them each his own Deliverer, 

And Victor over all 

That tyranme or fortune can inflict 
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GIRD on thy sword and join in the fight* 

Fight, O my brother, so long as life lasteth 1 
Strike off the enemy’s head and there mike an end of 
him quickly 

Then come, bow th) self in the King’s Assembly 
A bnvc man iciveth not the battle , 

He who flieth from it ts no true warrior 
In the field of this body a great war is toward 
Against Passion Anger Pride and Greed 
It is for the kingdom of Truth of Contentment and of 
Purity that this battle is raging 
And the sword that nngeth most loudly is the sword 
of Hts Name 
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A power from the unknown God, 

A Promethean conqueror, came , 

Like a triumphal path he trod 
The thorns of death and shame 
A mortal shape to him 
Was like the aapour dim 
Which the orient planet animates with light 
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ARM yourselves, and be )e men of valour, and be in 
readiness for the conflict for it is better for us to perish 
m battle than to look upon the outrage of our nation and 
our altars As the will of God is in heaven, even so 
let Him do 
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Service 


4*9 


USE me, England, 
ln t!ln “ hour of need, 
Le ’h} ruling 
™le me now in deed 


Sons and brothers 
tube t or armour} 

All lore’s jeu els 

enhh-d, thy \,arp 3 th be' 

Thou hast gnen 
jo/oas life a n[ j f ree> 

Life whose joy now 
anguishe’h for ,hec 


e then, England, 
hfe thou need 
Gift jet fairer 
Geath thy hfe t Q feed 


*he foe m again 

the whirling of the spear ^ ^ 3Sh ° f su ords an 

%hTtr4i:r^ f r w t at ^ fo ~ » * 

some mountam-top rises a K n ’ , T 0d “ tbe me % a 
' f “» Slor, I Jh 1 *' »”* Wl « 

away ' " a!1 Assemblers base p3ssec 



The Happy Warrior 

— It is the generous Spirit who, v.htn brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought 
Whose high endeavours are an inward heht 
That makes the p ith before him always bngnt 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn , 
Abides by this resole e, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care , 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable trim 1 
Turns his necessity to glorious gam , 

In face of these doth exercise a pow er 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad mlluence and their good reeeives 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate , 

Is placable — because occasions nse 
So often that demand such sacrifice. 

More skilful m self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more , more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress. 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness 
— ’Tis he whose law is re ison, who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends , 

Whence, in a state where men art temp cd still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in ejuahtv or act ts best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows 
— Who if he rise to station of command. 

Rises by open means, and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 



The Happy Warrior 

And m himself possess his own desire, 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful wi h a singleness of aim , 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth or honours, or for worldly state. 

Whom the\ mu=<. follow , on whose head must fall 
Like shovers of manna, if they come at all 
Whose powers shed rourd him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace , 

Bu' who if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues good or bad for human kind. 

Is happ ; •’s a Lover, and a'ured 
W ith sudden brightness like a Man inspired , 

And, through the heat o c conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw , 

Or if an unexpected call succeed 
Come when it will, is equal to the need 
— He who, though thus endued as wnth a sense 
And facultv for storm and turbulence. 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes , 

Sw eet images 1 v bich, w heresoe’er he be, 

Are at his heart , and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve , 

More brave for this that he hath much to love — 
’Tis, finally the Man, who, lifted high 
Conspicuous object m a Nation’s eye, 

Or left unthought-of in obscurity, — 

Who, wiJi a toward or untoward lo,. 

Prosperous or ad-. er^e, to his wish or not — 

Plays in the many games of life that one 
Where what he mas* do h value must be won 
Wnom neither shape of danger can dismay, 



Prtam and aAchiUcs 

Nor thought of tender happiness betr ij , 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 

Looks forward, persucring to the last, 

From well to better, daily sclf-surpast 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 

For tier, and to noble deeds gut birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without his f mie 
And leave a dead unprofit tble name — 

Finds comfort in lumself and in his cause , 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, drtws 
His breath tn confidence of Heaven’s applitise 
This is the happy Warrior , this is He 
That etery Man in arms should wish to be 
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With these words Hermes sped away for lofty Olympus , 
And Praam alt fearlessly from off his ch lnot alighted, 

Ordering Idxus to remain in the entry to keep watch 
Over the beasts th’ old king meanw htlc strode doughtily onwards, 
Where Achiles was then most wont to be, and sitting indoors 
Found he him all his men sat apart , for his only attendance 
His sqmre Automedon and Alkimos, in battle upgrown 
Moa’d busihe to’ an’ fro stmng lor late lie had eaten 
And the supper-t able disfurnish’d yet stood amgh him 
And Priam entering unpcrcciv’d till he well was '■mong them, 
Clasp't his knees and seiz’d his hands all humbly to kiss them, 
Those dread murderous hand* which his sons so many had slam 
As when a man whom spue of fate hath curs’d in hiso>vn land 
For homicide, that he fkc-eth abroad and seeketh asjlum 
With some lord , and they that see him are fill’d with amazement, 
Ei’n so now Achiles was amazed as he saw Priam enter 
And the men all wer amazed, and look’d upon each other in turn 
But Priam, as Hermes had bade, bow’d down to beseech him 



Meeting of Pnam 

‘O God-like Achtks, thv father call to remembrance. 

How he is halurg as I 1 ’ the darl’mng doorway of otd age 
And desolately livcsh while all they that dwell about him 
Vex him, nor hath he ore from their uolence to defend him 
But ye an’ hea'tth he •>ught of thee, thy well being in life, 

Then ha njoicedi an’ all his days are glad with a good hope 
boon to behold thee again, his son sate home fro’ the warfare 
Bu most hapless am I, for I had sons numerous and bnae 
In wide TrOj — where be they now * scarce is one o’ them left 
The were fifta the da\ \c armed hither out of Achaia, 

Nineteen royalK bom pnnees from one modier only, 

While the oJv’r- aaomcn o f my hou c e had borne me , of all these 
f rul , the greater part hath Area m grim battle unstrung 
Ba' hf who was alone the city's lov d guardian and stay, 

Tt\ days since thou slew’st him, alas, his country defending 
Hector fo- w hose sake ->m I come to the ships of Achaia 
His body dear to redeem, offering thee a ransom abundant 
O God-lihe Achiles, ha\e fear o’ the gods pity him too 
T1 y sire ->lso remember, having yet more pity on m{, 

Who row' stoop me beneath what dread deed mortal ewer dared 
Raising the hand tha slew his son pitiably to kiss it.’ 

Then did Achilles yearn for thought of his ancient father, 
And from th’ o ! d ling’s s U 7ure his own hand gently disengaged 
\nd each brooded apart , Pnam o’er \ ictonous Hector 
Groan’d low fal n to the ground unnerved at feet of Achilles 
Who sat mo-rntng av hile his sire, then turn’d to bewailing 
Pa,rocIus, a hile loaaly the house wa h their sobbing outrang 
But when Achilles now had soo hed his soul in affection 
And all his b t s om had disburden’d of passion extreme, 

Swiftly from off his «e->* he arose, and old Pnam upraised, 

In pi y and rev e'er ce for his age and s,lv C ry blanch’d head , 

An! making full answe' address’d him *n aira -winged words 
‘Unhappy mar 1 whu migh’y sorrows mu*-* thy spint endure* 



& Achtllcs 

N’j), how dur*t thou com. thus alorn to th ship., ol Aduu 
In>o the ‘ight of him who thy sons so many and pool 
bpotM and «ent to the prau ’ Vcnlh Jiy h is o r iron 
Bu come, st tilts. Ik. suit nit upon m\ couth, It’ us alvis<- 
Now put aw ay our griffs, sore tho’ we bt 5! gw-d \ttth affliction. 
T ruly ihtrt is ro pun in distressful lamentation, 
hmet the eternal gods hn assign'd to us uni app\ mortals 
Hardship enough, while th^y mjoy bh s idly without vnd 
Two jars, say they, aw ait God's liv'd at ’h’ m’ry of ins courts, 
n’orid ready v ith frtt pike, of potxl things one one of ml 
ff mingling from both hcav'ns-thun lertr ttpi’lh dispens, , 

T lu n will a man’s fortune bt chi quer’d \ tth bo Ii sorrow md joy , 
But t’uhom Zeus pm.th only of ill, ilia* man is an outcast , 
Hunger houndeth tun on diston'-ola’e o\tr the Ivait earth, 
Unrespeettd aid t whether of mortals or mimornls 
So my sire Pekus was dower’d with fisoar abounding 
And from b rth and cradle honour d, all men hung outshone 
In wealth anil happiness, ling o’er fits M/mudon armies 

1 tho’ he was but a man, Ztus made him a fair goddess espouse 
But yet an’ ts’n to him was ail ill thrown in, that he hath not 
Sons born into his bouse to retain i's tmpery , — ont son 
Only he gat, one doom’d to a fa.t unkindly, t or t\’n he 
Comforts the’ old mao at home, since eaded far from him 1 bid* 
flere at Troy, thy sons’ destruction composing, and thine 
L’hou, sir, too avc hav heard enjoy’dst goo 1 fortune aforetime, 
brom Makar in rocl-y Ix'sbos away to the boundary tistward 
Of Phrygia’s highlands, and north to the bnny Hellespont, 

Thou, sir, didst all men for wealth and progeny excel 

But when omc th’ high gods let loose this mischief anigh thee, 

T hy city was compass’d w ith nought but fierce battle and blood 
Bear up, allow thy tunjier awhile some respite of anguish 
I'hou avilt not benefit thy dear son vainly bewailing, 

Nor restore him alive till thou taste, further affliction ’ 
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Coinage of Soul 


Chief Poet 1 and je clouds of Albion 
Begetters of our deep eternal theme 
When I am through the old oak forest gone, 
Let me not wander m a barren dream , 

But when I am consumed with the Tire, 

Gne me n.w Phoenix- wungs to fl) at my desire 


0 man 1 hold thee on in courage of soul 
Through the stormy shades of thy worldly way, 
And the billows of cloud that around thee roll 
Shall sleep in the light of a wondrous da), 

\\ here hell and heaten shall lent e thee free 
1 o the universe of destiny 

Who telleth a tale of unspeaking death } 

Who lifteth the \eil of what is to come f 
Who pamteth the shadows that are beneath 
The wide-winding cares of the peopled tomb } 
Or uniteth the hopes of what shall be 
With the fears and the love for that which we see ? 
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I KNOW not what mj secret is, 

I know but it is mine, 

I know to dwell with it were bliss, 
To die for it divine 
I cannot yield it m a kiss, 

Nor breathe it in a sigh , 

Enough that I hate lived, for this, 
For this, my love, I die 



spiritual Fuit luj 


I confers* tint J do not «cc whj the vtr\ txat 
ence of an invisible world ma\ not in jnrt dt;>cnd 
tin the personal rcsjion*' v Inch any one of us mi) 
make to the religion* apped God iitnv-tlf in sliort 
may draw vttal strength and incrcast- of aery b- mg from 
our fidelity For my o >n part, 1 do no’ 1 now what the 
Murat and blood and tragedy of this life, mean ll they 
mean anything short of tin* If this ltfi be no, » real 
fight, in which somc’hmg is fern illy gameel for the 
universe by success, j* i* no !>• iter th-n i game of private 
theatricals from v Inch ore may vuhdraw at will Hut 
it feds like a real fight, — ->s if then v er< something 
really \,dd in the universe which wt with all our idealities 
and fiuhlulntsve- are needed to redi cm , and fir*t of ill 
to redeem our o\ n hearts from atheisms and feirs I or 
stieh a half-wild half s-ued universe our nature is adapted 
The deepest thing in our nature is this dumb region 
of the heart in which wc dwell alone with our willing- 
nesses and our unwilhngnesse ,our faiths and our fears 
As through the cracl* ind crannies of caverns those 
waters c\ude from the earth’s bo*oni which then form 
the fountain-heads of springs, so in thc*e crepuscular 
depths of personality the sources of all our outer deeds 
and decisions take their rise Hcrt is our deepest organ 
of communication avith the nature of things, and com- 
paad with these concrete movements of our soul all 
abstract statements and scientific arguments — the vtto, 
for example, which the strict positivist pronounce* upon 
our fnth sound to us hie mere chatterings of the 
teeth 


The Call to the Will 

These then are my last words to you Be not afraid 
of life Beliete that life <s worth living, and your belief 
will help create the fact The ‘ scientific 5 proof that 
you are nght may not be clear before the day of judgment 
(or some stage of being which that expression may serve 
to symbolize) is reached But the faithful fighters of 
thts hour, or the beings that then and there will represent 
them, may turn to the faint-hearted, who here decline 
to go on, with words like those with which Henry IV 
greeted the tardy Cnllon after a great battle had been 
gained ‘ H».ng yourself, brat e Cnllon 1 We fought at 
Arques, and you were not there 1 ’ 
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ENGLAND 1 awake' awake' awake' 
Jerusalem thy sister calls 
Why wilt thou sleep the sleep of death, 
And dose her from thy ancient walls ? 

Thy hills and t alleys felt her feet 
Gently upon their bosoms move 
Thy gates beheld sweet Zion’s ways , 

Then was a time of joy and love 

And now the time returns again 
Our souls exult, and London’s towers 
Receive the Lamb of God to dwell 
In England’s green and pleasant bowers 
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THE naked earth is warm with Spring, 
And with green grass and bursting trees 
Leans to the sun’s gaze glorying 
And quivers in the sunny breeze 



la to Battle 


And h r c is Colour ard Wam*h and L'j-lu 
And a striving esc more for these , 

And he is dead \ ho »v ill no' figl t 
An 1 who dies flgh’in ’ has increi<c 

The figh'iag man shall from tin sun 

r^e " arm'll ami hf> ''roniln glo mg ear!) 
Sjmed with the light- fou ’ irds to n i 
And avail the trees to n wrr birth , 

And find, whin figuring, hall l>- dom , 

Great re<*, and full ii " af'tr d arth 

Al! the bngh* compnv of I haven 
Hold him in their high comr drs'np, 

The Dog-star, and the hisn rv S tin, 

Onoa’ Bek and > worded htp 

The woodland trees tir, s'at.d togidier, 

The) sund to him tach oat a blend, 

They gently vgcal in tin wtnd\ \ c tthsr , 

They gmdt to valhv and ndge’s tnd 

Tim Ksift! hovering by day. 

And the httl* owls that call by light, 

Bid him lie swift and keen is they. 

As Icen of tar is swift of sight 

The blackbird sings to bun, * Brother, brother 
If this be the last song yon shall sing, 

‘ling well, for you may no. sing, ano’her , 
Brother, sing ’ 

In dreary doubtful waring hours, 

Before the bri7en frenry starts, 

The horses show him nobler powers, — 

O patient eyes courageous hearts 1 



Joy of Battle 

And when the burning moment breaks, 

And all things else are out of mind, 

And only Joy of Battle takes 

Him by the throat and makes him blind, 

Through joy and blindness he shall know, 
Not caring much to know, that still 
Nor lead nor steel shall reach him so 
That it be not the Destined Will 

The thundering line of battle stands, 

And in the air Death moans and sings , 
But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 
And Night shall fold him in soft wings 


Herein lives wisdom, beauty, and increase , 
Without this, folly, age, and cold decay 


NOW God be thank’d Who has match’d us with His h'our, 
And caught our youth, and waken’d us from sleeping 
With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpen’d power, 

To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 

Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary, 

Leave the sick hearts that honour could not move 
\nd half men, and their dirty songs and dreary, 

And all the little emptiness of love 1 

Oh ' we who have known shame, we hate found release there 
Where there ’s no ill, no grief, but sleep has mending 
Nought Broken save this body, lost but breath , 

Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s long peace there 
But only agony, and that has ending , 

And the worst friend and enemy is but Death 


Ltfc w Death 


On, mo’hu ’ wherefore «p*al the mm, o^iU- i> 
Cease th '5 to lens, and raou, and brcthi, and spelt 
Who d'e ' 

thf javtii 

J* would asad not to rcjlv 
Thoj art immortal, and thi*- tongue is I row <> 

B to the tmcomrmimcatmg dead 

Death is the tctl % hith thin. a.i o lot n! hi- 

Dirt strep, and it i- lifted and monwhd' 

In mild aaric*\ the *i aeons mild 

Wi h rainbow siirtcd thov rm, ai d odo*o' *• vim 
A A d long hlu_ mc'eors ele insiog tht doit nip. 

A-d the lifeAmdhnp ‘haf'e of th. lea * 

AP pacing ho a, and tht dew minphd ton 
O r die cahn moonlit iw‘, a soft irderrKe ni , 

Shall clothe the fora-e art the f eld' at. or 
FI 1 crap-bod* deserts of the oarren deep, 

\Si-h etr-hvinr leases ard fr ' and fioa ef- 


1 F I should d e thid mh this o f 
Tli* there's <omt corf' re 1 ’ f ottyt‘ f h 
'l 1 1" is fo* ctr Ilnphrd 'll “ < *1 v , , 
to thi* rich <ar»h •> ti-hcr d„* r ee erd . 

A dus* v horr IZnpItrd lx> t, ‘'la’-od, n ** 

(» >Kt uree, he' Po ,t « to ter' I r ' ' ' n ! 

\ bcA, of I> ? hrd’< m- h>? I''" 5 S * 

U'.I *, th" n er ts’r-* t 4 0 

j\t t 'h «k 'hi h a', tl sad *’ ^ 
r f »e m the e'-'t ‘ rimd r *> !"s 
(kw e-ehace tl " > v r>j'lt* ' L 1 


Requiem 

Her eights and sounds , dreams happy as her day , 
And laughter, learnt of friends , and gentleness 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven 
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UNDER the wide and starry shy, 

Dig die grate and let me lie 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a wall 

This be the terse you grave forme 
Here he li*s m.h re he longed to he, 

Hor'c it th' sailor home from sea , 

Ard the hunter home from the hill 
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HOW sleep the brate, tvho smh to rest- 
By all their cour try’s washes blest 1 
When Spring with deu'y fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have eter trod 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung , 
There Honour comes a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell, a weeping hermit there 1 
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NOT a drum was heard not a funeral note, 
As his corpse to the rampart we humed , 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grate where our hero we buried 



Honour ’s Dirge 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning , 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lantern dimly burning 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him , 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not 1 word of sorrow , 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And We bitterly thought of the morrow 

We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow 1 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Bnton h is 1 ud him 

But half of our heaty task was done 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory , 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 

But we left him alone with his glory 



Phe Poet's Praise 


Their praise is hymn’d by loftier harps than mine 
Yet one I would select from that proud throng, 

Partly because they blend me with his line, 

And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 

And partly that bright names will hallow song , 

And his was of the bravest, and when shower’d 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinn’d files along, 

Even where the thickest of war’s tempest lower’d, 
They reach’d no nobler breast than thine, young gallant 
Howard 


YET once more, O ye Laurels, and once more 
Ye Myrtles brown, with lay never-sear, 

I com to pluck your Bernes harsh and crude, 
And with forc’d fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 
Compels me to disturb your season due 
For Lytdas is dead, dead ere his prime 
Young Lytdas, and hath not left his peer 
Who avould not sing for Aj cidas ? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme 
He must not flote upon his watry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching avind, 
Without the meed of som melodious tear 

For we were nurst upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and nil 
Together both, ere the high Lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eye-lids of the morn, 

We drove a field, and both together heard 
What time the Gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 



Heaven's Praise 

Batt’mng our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 
Oft till the Star that rose, at Ev’mng, bright 
1 oward Heav’ns descent had slop’d his westering wheel 

But 0 the heaiy change, now thou art gon, 

Now thou art gon, and never must return 1 

Thee Shepherd, thee the Woods, and desert Caves, 

With wilde Thyme and the gadding Vine o’ergrown, 

And all their echoes mourn 

The Willows, and the Hazle Copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen, 

Fanning their joyous Leases to thy soft layes 
As killing as the Canker to the Rose, 

Or Taint-worm to the weanling Herds that graze, 

Or Frost to Flowers, that their giy wardrop wear, 
When first die White thorn blows , 

Such, Lycufas, thy loss to Shepherds ear 

Alas 1 What boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely slighted Shepherds trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankles Muse, 

Were it not better don as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Netera's hair ? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of Nobk mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious dayes , 

But the fair Guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with th’abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin spun life But not the praise, 
Phcebus reph’d, and touch’d my trembling ears , 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to th’world, nor in broad rumour lies, 

But lives and spreds aloft by those pure eyes, 



The Rose of Martyrdom 

And perfet witnes of all judging Jove , 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heav’n expect thy meed 

Weep no more, wofiil Shepherds weep no more, 

For Ly cuias jour sorrow is not dead, 

Sunk though he b. beneath the watry floar, 

So sinks the day-star in the Ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled Ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky 
So Lycilas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of him that walk’d the waves 
Where other groves, and other streams along, 

With Nectar pure his oozj Lock’s he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptiall Song, 

In the blest Kingdoms meek of joy and love 
There entertain him all the Saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet Societies 
That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes 


And some are there unscathed of flame or sword 
Yet on their brows the seal of suffering. 

And in their hands the rose of martyrdom, 

A fount of wonder in their pensive eyes, 

Sprung from the thought that pain is consummate — 
To him that overcometh’ — half forgotten 
The victory, so long the battle was, 

Begun when manhood was a thing to be 
Not as they send the boyish sailor out, 

A father’s lingering hand amid his hair, 

A mother’ s kisses warm upon his cheek, 


The Saintly Company 

And in his heart the unspoken consciousness 
That though upon his grave no gentle fingers 
Shall set the crocus, yet in the old home 
There shall be aye a murmur of the sea, 

A fair remembrance and a tender pride 
Not so for these the dawn of battle rose 
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HE had understanding of righteousness, and discerned 
great and marvellous wonders and he prevailed with 
the Most High, and is numbered among the saintly 
company 
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Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt. 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble 
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The setting sun, and music at the close 

44 1 

Peace, peace 1 he is not dead, he doth not sleep — 
He hath awakened from the dream of life — 

’Tis we, who lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

And in mad trance, strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings — /ft decay 
Like corpses m a charnel , fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 

And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay 

L 



Salvation 


He has outsoared the shadow of out night , 

Lnty and calumnj and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture, not again , 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is c ccurc, and nov. can ncicr mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain , 

Nor, when the punt’s self has ceased to burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an uniamented urn 

He is made one with Nature there is heard 
His voice m all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird. 

He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness md in light from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where'er that Power maj mote 
Which has withdrawn his being to its ow n , 

Which wields the world with never-tveaned fotc 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it abote 

He is a portion of the loteliness 

Which once he made more lot cl) he doth bear 

His part, while the one Spirit's plastic stress 

Sw ee ps through the dull dense at orld, compelling there 

All netv successions to the forms they weir, 

Torturing th’ unwilling dross th it checks its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear. 

And bursting in its beaut) and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s light 

The splendours of the firmament of time 
May be eclipsed but are extinguished not , 

Like stars to their appointed height they climb, 

And death is a low mist which cannot blot 
The brightness it may ted When lofty thought 
Lifts a young heart abote its mortal lair, 



Immortality 

And love and life contend in it, for \vh it 
Shall be its earthly doom, the de id live there 
And move like winds of light on dark and stormy air 

The One remains, the many change and pass , 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly, 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments — Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek 1 
Follow where all is fled 1 — 
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Salute the sacred dead, 

Who went and who return not — Say not so 1 
We rather seem the dead, that stayed behind 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow 1 
For never shall their aureoled presence lack 
They come transfigured back, 

Secure from change m their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white shields of Expectation 
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And many more whose names on Earth are dark, 
But whose transmitted effluence cannot die 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortality 

444 

WHAT happy bonds together unite you, ye living and 
dead, 

Your fadeless love-bloom, your manifold memories 1 



The Heavenly Kingdom 


IN the heavenly kingdom the “-ouls of the Saints are 
rejoicing, who follow'd the footsteps of chkist their 
Master and since for lose of Him they freely poured 
forth their life-blood, therefore with CHRIST they reign 
for ctcr ana ever 


WHEN blessed Vmeent was put to the torture, with 
eager countenance, and strengthened by the presence ol 
God, h- crie-d l his it is which I have alway desired, 
and for which in all my prayers I have made request 


SERVANT of God, well done, well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who stngle hast maintatnd 
Against revolted multitudes the Cause 
Of Truth, in word mightier then they m Armes, 

And for the testimonse of Truth hast bom 
Universal reproach, far worse to bearc 
Then violence for this was all thy care 
To stand approv’d in sight of God, though Worlds 
Judg’d thee perverse 


Speak 1 thy strong words may never pass away 

Love, from its awful throne of paticrT power 
In the wise heart, from the last gtddy hour 
Of dread endurance, from the slippery, steep, 
And narrow verge of crag-like agony, springs 
And folds over the world its healing wings 



j The ’True Light 

Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance, 

These arc the seals of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s strength , 
And if, with infirm hand, Eternity, 

Mother of many acts and hours, should free 

The serpent that would clasp her with his length , 
1 hese are the spells by v. hich to reassumc 
An empire o’er the disentangled doom 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite. 

To forgne wrongs darker than death or night, 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent, 

To love, and bear, to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates, 
Neither to change, nor faker, nor repent , 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free , 

This is alone Life, loy, Empire, and Vtctory 


HOLY is the true light, and passing wonderful, 
lending radiance to them th it endured in the heat of the 
conflict from cHRisa they inherit a home of unfading 
splendour, wherein they rejoice with gladness evermore 




PREFACE TO THE INDEX 


If the reader will put the booh marker between those passes 
of the Index which correspond with the pages of the text where 
he is reading, he will readily find the information that he wants 

It is true that very often one cannot full} understand a passage 
unless one knows who wrote it , on the other hand it is an idle and 
pernicious habit to ask for information on any question before bring- 
ing one’s own judgment to bear upon it and this book may even 
hart a secondary usefulness in prowdmg material for the exercise 
of literary judgment, in those who bare any taste for the practice 

It was a part of the original scheme to quote nothing from the 
Bible, far several reasons— chiefly because it is so well known that 
a reader might resent haring such familiar quotations offered to 
him, and might pass them over unread, and again because this 
familiarity implies deep rooted associations, which would be likely 
to distort the context When the idea of total exclusion was 
relinquished, the objection of familiarity was met by not always 
using the familiar version Convenient opportunities have been 
taken for representing Wyclif and Tyndale, and in some other 
places the compiler has (with the help of his more learned friends') 
attempted to bring the authorised version nearer to the Hebrew, 
where it seemed that its beauty might thereby be increased 
without damage to the style or the rhythm 

There arc but twenty pages of Trench in all this anthology, 
and one fifteenth is so small a proportion that the English reader 
cannot complain that lie has been cheated in his bargain Trench 
is the foreign language best known m Britain, and the easiest for 
us to read, if not to speak and it is to be wished that our inter- 
national entente and happv alliance in the cause of honour and 
humanity may lead to a nearer and more general acquaintance 
with our neighbours’ beautiful literature Since both their prose 
and their poetry (in its earlier and latest schools) excel in those 
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Preface to the Index 

qualities which our authors most lack, it is well to put ourselves 
side by side for comparison There is no literature from which 
our writers could learn more, and to encourage the study of it is 
a first duty of any one who can further it This book gams great 
beauty from the grace and excellence of the French items 

1 hose passage* translated by the compiler arc marked with an 
asterisk * in the Index, but his originality is of different amount 
in the several translations While in all cases he is wholly 
responsible for the rendering, he has sometimes mere!) corrected 
another’s version to suit his own taste Such obligations are 
described m the notes to each piece 

As the compiler was guided by bis own moods, it is evident 
that he might be considered as under a perpetual temptation to 
quote from himself He has put m but one of hts own original 
poems (No 49), and this is in a classic metre, as are a few other 
half original verse-translations by him his chief motive for 
introducing these was the vanetv of their form If it be thought 
that in the choice of some other pieces he has been influenced by 
personal feeling, his reply is that lie did not wish to put his honest 
likings aside 

As for errors due to inaccuracy or ignorance, he hopes that 
they are not so man) as to lessen the delight of reading, or cause 
htm to be suspected of negligence But he knows that they are 
likel) to be so numerous that he is afraid to make more than 
a general acknowledgment of the assistance which many friends 
have readily given him, lest they should be involved in the dis- 
credit of his blunders The special notice of collaboration given 
in the Index does not make those helpers in anyway responsible 
for his mistakes 


N B Abbreviations, &.c ,in Index — O B E V orO B V = Oxford 
Bk of English Verse — Pa!grave = P ’s Golden Treasury, 1861 — 
References, &.c , given under first quotation from an author are not 
repeated the first entry can be found by reference to List of 
Authors 
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l 5 M'OFA b Ifit;’ 1 l o a be^inmr, 1 * of Of In'elfectus I r-er 
datirre’ * 

i KrAT'" In a Icttrr tf Ap IS, 1S19 

"t '•IlAMsrFAKr ‘Ten pest Act IV Prcrpcro is»pea!cin$;lo 
I erdmand 

4 fit At F ‘ Son; s of I iftctvrcc ’ c i^ra%tii 1794 
A MA’* AFACtttt Iron JVinit 

6 SHPLtry IronStr/ci ~ri'/r> in Drjtelum 1 rar A'afles 

IMS 

7 R W 01X0 ‘ llii'/inol 0 <!"a ,lc Smith fcdder 1*5(14 

^ AttTtll.lt Rl f tlM P t^ritr in tin Ir flus bnu'cTour I rom 

‘ 1 st Ilhirmratroav ,l v 7J-4 He pve< a liter version of this 
poem in * One Satsoa en I nfer wherrr ! tabe the (onn of 
t! e refrain at crtl o' rotation 

0 Gitaro lfOJt-t . ‘'Jni g and fntt Toe puttg tntld 
Printed in ’ Poe a arc 1 Poe'r) of (he Ccn’tirj , Vo! mi 

10 H \V Ditt) . La t •I'-nra r e Ode to Ja\ in Christ's 

Cotnpar.v ’ Smith Udcr ( 5 <it 

11 SlfFM-lY In ctanra 7 f>a\ n feminine but masculine in 

stanra 

t? |on f nd of ch m Prrrst Rrnan < translation l$ttf 
14 Stitt rsrrARt *3 Menr) VI \ct II se A The battle of 
Wnhef eld J460 

l( CtPtttF ‘french Revolution 1 pp u and 14 In line 
19 of retract the text from which tfnc m copied Ins and 
dtc'lUng, and in line 41 leean run fussed Also in lire 
14 1 hue t,i\en a capital initial to rfuff 
t~ ncctrsiAAtt-A Almost enlirclj from Auth and Rci \ ers 
f am responsible for the difference 
16 Plato * Phaedo', 66 * In m> rcndcnnpsof Plato Ihaie 3imcd 
at plcasmjr mjself I used Jonelt’s version wherever it 
suited nr, and sought expert assistance when I was in 
uncertainty 
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17 Kabir The Wcaacr Mystic of Northern India Trom ‘One 
hundred poems of Kabir translated by Rabindranath 
Tagore, assisted by F\ehn Underhill, &c 9 Macmillan 
1914 Bk I 57 I thank Messrs Macmillan for 

permission to use this book, a ith liberty to make the slight 
changes \ Inch for sake of diction or rhythm I wished to 
introduce No change was made without reference to the 
original of which there was fortunately a copy in pm ate 
hands in Oxford the text not being accessible in the 
Bri*i h Museum o~ Bodleian I ibrnnes [See 19] 
Anonymous 9 *Jcbr Fap i ist h rom ' X AriTI 221 * Bowes 
iV Bowes Cambridge 1912 

19 1 UMR One of th* \ andenng bunts of Persia In all my 
One-’al quotations I owe cscry hing to my fnend Hasan 
^hihid Suhravards for pjtting his taste and wide learning 
at my disposal The choice of this and of some other 
I iece*‘ is due to him and I ^ orl ed on his admirable 
I nglish trar$latio-s unJtr his guidance hasing myself no 
know!cJ s c of any Ontrta! language 

0 Crfcory ~H** Gri~\t Bishop o f Rome C90 604 Trom 

D a’ogus beati Gregont Papae cjusque diaconi Petn *, 
I ib I ad mil Partly from an old translation, 160S * 

1 Mil t o Th** opening line* of * Sanson AgonIstes , Milton 

•vas hi"* elf blind wh^n he wro f c this 
Wordmvopth l u es ar t*ej tt carl y spnnp 179^ 
l (iiuap Trom ‘ Th^ I rarkeVvn * laic ! 17S Tie 
Gi dr n is in Pen march near Quimper 

SnF^tr\ hrn'-' Tt r Free 1 led on 1S2 It was on the 
<ra v ore rca to this forest tha f Shcl’ey s body w*as cas* 
up an I burred 

hrs*s Ole to A it -i rrjti 

iU V' H Vents Tnr ImIc islr of In t free, from ' Poems* 
m \ r ll, 9 I «"!• p«-cial thaobs to itj fnend 

ir ‘eats fo- h s fytrpati-} in this bool , and for aHonirr 
r** to c r f- beat.*iful jvy*r*s <0 freely 

3 ‘ Mo c,,os of Ssracuec Third cen‘sn c C, tramVcd bv 
S’-’ej 

jV f’LATo H the Comb ArthoVn M-cbai’ p 190 * 

.9 MitnsAurui Up rJtiaor/t , v 3 • 

o ‘PHed>* 7j o' {SeeiG] 
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31 Milton The opening lines of ‘Corous’ 3634 The Atten 

dant Spini prologises 

32 Augustine The ecstasy of SS Augustine and Monmca 

from A’s ‘Confessions , i\ io This eloquent passage 
owes its main thought and form to Plato [See No 37], the 
rhetorical force of Diotima’s question is heightened with 
great art Another beaut), the hush, is tal en from 
Plotinus, Cnn Via In the Latin the sentences that 
follow the word wisdom iSapientia) contain six feminine 
pronouns or adjectues, although Sapientia is not personi- 
fied The absence of mere grammatical gender in English 
is the reason for my inserting the words Of that hear only 
Wisdom, which are not in the Latin My translations from 
the Confessions are deeply indebted to the dignit) of 
Pusey’s version * 

33 Keats From the poem Walking in Scotland, written in 

the Highlands after a visit to the Burns Countrj Juls, 
J81S 

34 Shelley From ‘ Prometheus’, 11 2 T he second part, the 

scene with the Fauns, was apparently an afterthought, 
and a cancelled stage direction shows that the Fauns were 
imagined as young females See ‘An Exam of the Shellev 
MSS in the Bodleian Library C D Locock 1903 
This may explain the slight surprise which their entr) 
occasions 

35 Milton Tram ‘Comus 1 205, seqq 

36 Shelley Trom the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty 

3/ Plato ‘Symposium’, 21 1 This is the end of Diotimas 
speech as related b) Socrates The Greek of the words 
a wondrous thing, beautiful with absolute Scanty, is n 
Bavpnortlv tt)i <pvoiv Kakii , 1 c a marvellous thing in its 
nature {or essence') beautiful Jowett mistranslates * 

38 Tagore [See 17 ] From his ‘ Gitanjali (.Song Offerings) ’ 

Macmillan 1913 No 67 These are his own prose 
translations into English of hts original Bengali poems 
I have to thank him and his English publisher for allowing 
me to quote from this book, and in the particular instance 
of this very beautiful poem, for the author’s friendliness in 
permitting me to shift a few words for the sake of what 
I considered more effective rhythm or grammar 

39 Aristotle Met A 10 This the one original foundation 

of the Christian doctrine on the sublet, is of extreme in 
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terest There is no doubt about the meaning, but translation 
is difficult and the text is corrupt m two places these are 
marked bv daggers between which l give pcobabl) true 
paraphrases of what A said or wrote 1 he words in italics 
offer the logical equivalent of a part of the argument, the 
detail of which is to us obscure!) remote and logical!) 
negligible l have attempted to give as readable an 
English version as possible. Dante, who got at AnstotJe 
through the Latin and Thos Aquinas, thus versifies the 
doctrine 

Ed 10 nspondo Credo in uno Dio 

Solo cd eterno, che tutto M cicl muove, 

Non moto, con umore e con disio 
Par xxtv t 44 (mata~vto\so), and sec Cant \xvi Icon 
suited W D Ross’s valuable translation, Oxford, 1908, but 
worked on 1 MS rendering b) mj friend Mr Thos Case, 
President of C C C , who has supervised my translation * 

40 Pl\to ‘ Phaedo *, 96 [See 16 j The bracketed words arc 

added to ease a modern reader’s objections to Socrates 
iron), which ruses difficulties However it be understood, 
one should remember that a Greek could well imagine the 
bod> to frame wishes opposed to the rational resolutions 
of the soul Aristotle accuses Anaxagoras of confounding 
veer with * 

41 brom ‘The Proverbs of Solomon’ ch \m Date altogether 

uncertain This from Auth and Rev Versions but 1 am 
responsible for ver 28 

43 S John Opening of Gospel 'In the beginning was the 
Word 9 In the original Greek this name for the second 
Person of the Innity is logos, a masculine word, which, 
like our old English word Discourse had two significations, 
namely Reason and Speech It is thus found in Anstotle, 
and passed from him to the Stoics and thence to Philo 
and its adoption by theologians was no doubt encouraged 
by its double signification, which allowed it to cover much 
ground , for, indicating both Mind and the expression of 
Mind it served to convc) the idea of Mind expressing God 
in the world, and acting thus as a Mediator between God 
and man A contemporary rival term was SOFIA, that is 
Wisdom, a feminine noun, which is seen tn the preceding 
quotation [and see Augustine tn 32] This theological 
Logos came to be represented in Latin sometimes b) 
Sermo , but eventual!) by Verbum a neuter noun, which 
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our translators terdr rd hterah) In Tin wen n In the 
Vulga'e tl f pvnj r is tor’inuct' lij a rn ter pronoun, and 
T jrdaV fo'towed tran'iattrg * a I thsrgr' nett made by it 
The i rrder u* /ere m • hast a t rd its adoption In 
the Its’ an prep--! Tin ssoi ,v i fcinmre 

I rarsla'ioa of /cc tier) lmm <il,'e it is apparert that 
there is an advetJt,c ir tl e orthedi a Tin worn, because 
that term f a' > o a,ip! r •> Vr rreameg and canro' therefore 
Iw mis’aten fi a dchn ina tl e di advantage of mstrans 
tatint. Is,.'' t In I'll o i tin’ i p sn N pe ’i r„ inear np it mas 
can e m sunt’e -*ardinf lit’ t doe- snipes* tie mair 
under!) mp mrariii -rd els a p’nn man rn the right 
tract. cd ideas, \ tich ts r cntia 1 to the contest in 'his 
ttoolf It irumr a veil from the fundae rnlat truth of 
the theological tc-ms, ard hat trr lli i 1 1 tl e f rcMest salt c 
,o rnnmon thou, h* 

Iheoh.jm v cried th wrlipt *u if Ituin'n sp< reh in the 
erratire Hat a 1 Gcersi' to co tr e» 1 l rn » thrm pi I frill n 
with the crea’im of the with! And tin' is helped hv 
S Jrlm’s Gosjel hrpierin, nth the same word is 
Genr-is 

43 K Mitt lit, I lot !>cc i; 

44 I 1 ** mm cxxxix One of the liter psalm M) trst is an 

attempt to Immr oir mat nit cert Prajerbool srrsion 
Htom Coserd lie’s I!il,'e of is,s, rearer to tl r original, 
where tilt seemed Oe*irab i Vcr 12, far stirring of 
rnv heart in the Heine" is mi l di nr, ' regarded lij the 
Hebrews as tl i prm„ of feeling ’ \tlnvcr’s plossars 1 If 
so, then the I rgh h oi|un dent i tit hn r> and since the 
heart ln-at is the lust palpibie sipn of sertehratr life, this 
males n beiuty where our rhnrrh sersmn *omcwhit 
needs it 

4 Sill I ill I rim 1/niit Plane I his poem is difficult ind 
ah-ctirr Hnefli , the ‘dirrj rasme of the Arse' is com 
pared with the mind of man, wherethrough, as a river, the 
dower or the Universe of things flows *1 he human mind is 
'full of that unreatmr sound and the sinal'ir streams that 
• writ the torrent are hi cned to the spontaneous thoughts of 
the mind Later ( lame »o> that dreams'! it is tpicstioncd 
whether (here be not something great and exterior to the 
human mind, a' M Blanc is to thr Arse rasine (ep Prom 
ii X) , and M Blanc is used to tjpif) that Power With 
this < xplanation mj selection gises all that 1 need, and 
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ma) perhaps be more easil) intelligible than the whole 
poem But for suck faith seems to mean If only 

for I ha\e repunctuated Ghosts of all things that are 

46 From same book as 18 No xxi 

47 Jellaludin The greatest Sufi poet of Islam Bom at 

Balkh 1207 He wrote in Persian [See 19 ] 

48 Plotinus Enn IV 4, § 7 * 

49 R B Johannes Milton Serex From Oxford edition of 

Poems, p 44^ This shows the Latin scazcn in English 
\erse 

50 Rivarol Died aet 44 at Berlin iSoi My quotations 

from Rnarol are taken from Samte Beuve’s Memoir 
‘ Lundis *, V 

Pl vro * Laws , 888 This was a favourite passage with m> 
old fnend Robt Wm Raper, VP of Tnn Coll , Oxford 
who died while the book was making I took it at his 
suggestion * 

s- Tolstoi From War and Peace Vol 11, ch xn All the 
Russian pieces in this book were Englished b> me from 
literal translations made for me b> m\ fnend Mr Nevill 
Forbes * 

o 3 Gerard Hopkins The first stanza of The rcreck of the 
Deutscblai d 1876 Unpublished 
? 4 Augustine Confessions, \ 6 * 
i5 Jellxludin [See 47 ] 

36 Geo Herbert Ltre The last poem in ‘The Temple* 
o 7 Kabip II 120 [See 17] 

58 Geo Herbert From Matins No 34 
o9 Jellaludin [See 47 ] 

60 Geo Herbert Trom Easter No 12 

61 Shelled From Pnnce Athanase Frag 3 
6 Epictetus ‘ Discourses , 1 \u Ed Long 

64 Geo Herbert From the second part of Christmas 
No 0 6 

64 Augustine Conf 1 1 mit * 

6^ P~a!m vin An earl) psalm In \er z> the familiar mistrans- 
lation of Elokirr b) Angels increases the difficult} of satis- 
fying the reader 
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66 Kvtiut Ok II 103 [Sr*' 17} 

67 KfAT' Tl c op-nrjr i.nr' of « I rolyn on 

68 StlEI 1 1 1 * Proreelhru 1 , m 3 Iho j,rcot 1 couiy of this pav 

'0 re > i ffe*-o fiom t r involved ftimn'r, which deepens its 
oliecuntiex I have node m, 01 n purctuation ami added 
totio ci, tils lor tin- o 1,1ml text and correction in 
th x tmpres im er no r otter 1 rrato ot cml of Index — \o*e 
tlia* tn oj the v in I (lire -j 1 t mcors ssi en no 1 Wen 

69 PtOTI U.S 1 tin vi 9 5 -I Him o paraphrase * 

JO Si 1 v D7 x Pth Schol oil f m 

■1 hr\T I mm l e ter ‘vpt 33 and Oc' i8ih 

7? Dl\oa ' I yrir-d Poems Daniel icay To /uncj Ore 
tanta omt *rd 

71 SllfUfV * Prometliei x t t 
71 SiiulfY Witcltef I tt< , xxxiv 
7« Siiaki Tram Sonp in ‘ Hen kill 111 1 

76 Minos Arpade^ t line 68 

77 StlIt.Lt> rir’-t Monro- of < nfinidied poem catted tfimc 
;h Mu to r VAllrptc, I ns 

79 MtlTOs S'aajax mu it and an from t'^mn pn the 
htcrnmp rf (./ini' 3 An'i-i/j 

ho StlAMSirxm I hr oj'Cnmj, lincoof 1 welfth \i{,ht So itit 
to Pope’), happy conjecture for sound 

St Smutt 1 row Lfif^chutian, line jJO 

83 Sir Pli Stn\F\ ' Apolopy for Poetry 1 -. 9 a Sj ellmt, 

Tiiodcrnued 

Si WoiUiSvsokth I mm ptrf to and edit of ' I yncal Ballads’ 

84 U\tov 'Advancement of Ixornmj ’ 160s II 4, $ 

< 'jie!lm(t modermred I lie omi vion of the conjunction 
that 1 lnvc inserted ins probolit) intended to couple 
rt apnaiumits with vwraht\ I he Latin is * hr on 'nloni 
od delectotinnrm er d etiorn od ommi mapmtudinem ct od 
1 nines ciinfcrot ’ But for tin*- sense ss< require the con 
junction 

8s D M Dot lit V I rom Core 'Poems’ 1911 
86 Sllrt n-Y ‘A Defence of Poetrv written ot IVo 1831 
1 orman'x edition 1880 
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S; John Masefield From end of ‘The cxcrlasting Merc* * 
1912 

88 Wordsworth The octctt of a bonnet 

89 Shelley * Prometheus *,i 73S 

90 Dixon From The Spirit of the Sphere Hist Odes 

91 Shakespeare Sonnet Will 

92 Shakespeare Sonnet LV Line 13 Thaf^rchen (Bctch 

mg') 

93 Shells* From Ode to I berty St n,&c In last lines see 

how Shelley has taken Wordsworth’s suggestion in No 95 

94 Words* ORTH * Ecclesiastical Sonnets nt 45 Inside of 

King's Co 1 lege chapel , Catrbndge 

95 WORDS** ORTH From Elegiac St areas suggested by a pic 

ture of Pcele Castle , &c 180-, [See Nos 93 and 1 06 n 

96 Keats From Ode on a Greciar urn 

97 Keats On first looku g into Chapman's Homer 

98 Lucian From ‘Herodotus sue Aetion 1 , tr by Ferrand 

Spence, 1694 

99 Henri Fr£d£ric Amiel Fragments d’un Journal Intime’ 

1S84 Vol 1, p 86 

100 Keats Letters Nov 22, 1S17 

101 Unknown True Thomas My text mamH follows Sir 

Walter Scott * Minstrelsy of the Scottish border 9 1802 
Vol 11, p 244. Any slight differences are due to collation 
with other original sources 

102 Shakespeare Song ‘The Tcmpcst\ i 2 

lo-, W B \ FATS The man ~*ho dreamed of Fairyland 
[See No 26 ] 

104 Shakespeare Song ‘The Tempest', * I 

10 3 Shellea Witch of Atlas St Iv Strangely desen pti*e 

of the aeroplane in war 

106 Shelley Same St lix Shelley again works up the ‘ trem- 

bling image * of No 95 

107 Spenser From the Prothalamion A spousal! "erse &c 

The spelling is a little mitigated from R Morns s text m 
Globe edition 

108 Shakespeare ‘ Merch of Venice ’,1 1 

109 S T Coleridge Fromhi*;* Piccolommi 11 4 The latter 

part of this passage is a poetic expansion of Schiller’s on 
gmal lines I have put the comma after forest in line 16 
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Iio G Darley From * Nepenthe ' I 9 C . Privately printed 
183:; An allegorical poem containing fine poetry It 
has been reprinted three times in this century 
in W B Yeats The sad Shepherd [See No 26] Two 
misprints corrected 

us Unknown The amfc of Usher’s well [See ioi ] This is 
at vol n, p in, of the * Minstrelsy ’ 

113 Unknown Helen of Kir council Same as last Vol 1, 

P 7 * 

114 S T Coleridge The Lover’s resolution, 11 1 1 3 seq 

115 A Rimbaud La Rimbre dc Casts Trom ' Les Illumi- 

nations ’ 

lid Shelley From The Woodman and the Nightingale 
hast section of the poem from the Oxford edition 
II/ Same as No 18 The morning Moon 

118 Lamb ' Elia’ 1823, p 205 The fantastic forms are his 

remembrances of the old Benchers of the Temple re 
ducing ** restoring, bringing back 

1 19 Milton From Arcades 

120 S T Coleridge Kubla Khan 

I 2 t Emily Bronte This poem is No 133 in ‘Bronte poems’ 
Smith Elder 1 91 5 I quote 1st and 4th stanzas of 
five 

122 Shflley The Question 

123 \V B Yeats From ‘The Winds among the Reeds’ 

Elkin Mathews 1899 

124 Shelley From * Prometheus’, 1 191 

123 Same as 1 8 VAprts midi d’ui Faunc Romantic imagi 
nation is more far reaching than natural beauty, but 
spiritual imagination is limitless 

l 2 fi G Dari ey ‘Nepenthe’ I 147 Punctuation not copied 
See No 1 10 The Phoenix personifies the Earth life of 
sun joys, 1 c the joys of sense She is sprung of the Sun 
and is killed by the Sun It is of the essence of sun joys 
to be, in their sphere, as eternal as their cause , and their 
personification is without ambition to transcend them 
The PhcEmx is melancholy as veil as glad the sun joys 
would not be melancholy if they did not perish in the 
using but they are ever created anew Their inherent 
melancholy would awaken ambition in the spirit of man 
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In the- la ^nn n ut'***U» mea^x Ht' d o f ambition*, 
ar 1 tire f c t r r^ana ‘abater in}, no *, »rtti *1 «*<} 

Ths w sm*» rf D , rlr> # > r^am-p* a* 1 undemtard hn 

127 Kr\r Worn 5 ftp ar i Af'n 1M7 kmH tebx V 4 *** 
tie lutur> o f IVtn, m w 1 eh 1 * wi »ndi>i*»p, vnv 
brcKcnWavt on ti * itiri^d to 1 in tl e true tn^atrm,. 
tfP^rv He fe r e^ thV 1* jtj Ir^f* hir* to a h f c < r 
ar !< n He narra r ''Miin wi»h *!» ir*eo »on 
I2 C Kims from tic Her* hrb ^ i**u) 

129 A'UU \rl » p iO*' S~ >0 ) 

1 o Mxlto P 1 ti f> 

I’l D\rfl\ From Nepcr’hr t 41! 

133 Plato Pnaedru 49* 

133 V’0Kl>s>\0RTII hri t \ the 0 if «-rt ft t\r*r* fir r r /mr*"‘"“. 

*r xt) fr - M>r 7c s o' ear/s f* /jifi/er-v* The* e^d 

is quoted Na o 

134 r«iw Bronte. This pc^rr is thus p\rn »n * The CoirpVr 

Po^rns of 1 nnj H on‘r , ! fodder nod S*0u 1 *on tqto 
p 9 *Aherc 1* « printed vrt*h *ronr purctuVmn ard 
without *1 diw* on b^t^nco the t« n par x In the * Bmr* r 
Poems [ cc lai] the ccond part tn judged no* to belong 
to the first I failed in m> crquiriM for external evj 
clencr but °m unwiMinj todi ord *0 bc-tittfid a sequel 
for as 1 had read u the xecord half poettcnlU » ppbes 
the stimulus needed »o arou r the child «, dmns’jon and 
shoe’s the rear ion nn he^lf when its fud men ring 
da^ns on her coo<cioiixnr s 

*35 Wordsworth x^j Pilpr&\c pnnt it or for Iwvi* 

o'tr 

136 Ctt ho tat U 1^15-158-, Prom l,c< PoCtex t rarfais 
Paris t^6t \o\ 1 p 6^1 

*37 WoRtJSWOPTH Trom l it ts corip' , *t(* a f<i r r U*$ a^o r* 
TtnUrn &c 1798 

138 Thorfau Trom Walden, or life in the Woods 

139 Sh vkfspfakf I rom Sonnet \\1 

140 Vladimir Solo\ f\, d 1900 ( 'j Gucn me b> Mr Nevill 

I orbes * \ 

.41 Sharespearf Sonnet W \1 
143 Shakespeare. Sonnet CVI 
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169 R L Stexenson * PuKis et umbra. 

170 Ecclesiastes, ch in The las* phrase is W> ctif s 

171 Bure From Prcr^-rhs, in ‘ Ideas of Good and Ewl 

17- Pxscxl Lc'fn d V Finer Oct 17, 1651 Faugfcre 
\ o! 1 p I*? 

* 7 a MArcls Alrelius, i\ 15 [See 29 ]* 

174 Amiel n 10S and 231 
'To K\bir iti 4S [Seel/] 

17^ Shellev Et> psychiditm, I -,oS 

r 7 “ K.e\ts Sonnet 1S17 The fimt line is Milton's* 

17 s RimbuD Pc* n ec D ui e*c From *1 es Illuminations ' 


1 79 Blake * Songs of Innocence 

150 Th Dekker 1 -*7=1-1641 OBEY 

151 Marcus Alreliur, \h 34 

152 K vniR 1 [See 17 ] 

1$^. Blxke Tne Scboolbox , 1 Songs of Experience ' 
Milton LAllr^ro 1 41 


iS-, Meredith Trom VrVm/us 

r< ^ De B\if Le> Passetcms de Jan Antoine de Batt * Pans 
\ 157^ where text has facctit ml 31 

i$ 7\R B il al K tt ? / on t Ouantitnc elegiacs on a Chinese 
\ theme From ' Poems % p ^46 
iSS TJh Nvshe 1^67-1601 

1^0 Sri\KESPEARE Song from ‘ Cx mbehne ’ 

^ 9 ° ClrARLEs D’Orlews From Saintc-Beuv c ? s Booh [See 

iQi Shxhespexre Song m ‘As now hhe it' Thomas Morle> 
set |his *^ong admirabH in his ‘ First booh of A} res' 1600, 
and! his \ e-sion has slight aanants in the words reading 

/ n E !7 ? ** * trte an ^ ^ r ' dt* r a cling a air g also feels 
for/c'£ 


10’ The r~zscd\\eca Tron the * Tauchmti coll of 

ontish Authors p 1 -o with m\ punctuation substituted 
for printer s 


193 Charles D Orleans This from same booh as iV> 

KM This is BlaVe’s lines TnMrmr^m * Poetical She'ches ’ done 
into quantituc Alcaics fo-thc chorus in 'Deme'er' b\ R B 
19- Choicer The opening hies of the Prologue to The 
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Canterbury Tales ' I should read the first line as one 
that lacks its initial unaccented syllable, rather than admit 
the hybrid word Apnlle 

196 Shakespeare Song in ' Twelfth Night ' 

197 Shakespeare Song m ‘ As you like it’ 

198 Shakespeare Song in 'As you like it’ 

199 Shakespeare ( 5 ) From ' The Passionate Pilgrim ’ 1599 

200 Wordsworth Last stanza of The Small Celandine 

1804 

201 Keats The human Seasons 

202 Wordsworth The end of the Ode on Intimations, &.c 

[See 133] 

203 Tennyson From the earlier poems 

204 CHAUCER From ‘Troilus and Cnseyde’, V 1835 seqq 

205 Herrick To Meadoms OBEV 
°o6 Blake From 'Poetical Sketches’ 

"07 Flats From a letter May 1818 

aoS Shakespeare Song in ‘ Alerchant of Venice* 


BOOK III 

209 Keats Sleep and Poetry A good example of Keats 

objective style ‘These images are of life considered first 
as a mere atomic movement in a general flux, then as a 
dream on the brink of destruction, then as a budding hope, 
then as an intellectual distraction, then as an ecstatic 
glimpse of beauty, and lastly as an instinctive pleasure ’ 

210 Ronsard 1560 XVII m ‘ Pieces rctranchees ’ Blanche 

mam I, 397 

211 Dixon Song ‘Hist Odes’ 1864 

212 Shakespeare Sonnet XII 

213 Tennyson Song ‘ Poems, chiefly lyrical’ 1830 The 

first stanza of two 

214. Shelley Onymandtas 1817 

2>5 From the Chinese The Rum Greek elegiac metre in 
‘ Stone’s Prosody ’ R B Poems, p 446 
216 Gray From Elegy smitten in a country Churchyard The 
scheme of this book, favouring the omission of some 
stanzas from Gray’s famous ode, allows me without 
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offeree to restore, next before the ! pitaph, the beautiful 
stanza which he ultimately rejected as too parcnthcticat 
The omitted stanzas (to, it, iS 20, 3 z 7 -,) base anrongly 
marked character and tend to overload the poem with the 
particular quahts that critics ln\r mishkcd in it Note 
If chance some kirdred spir t si rll enquire is not of 
the best I nghsh and / arge *v is his haunt) is a conceit, 
which though a large on is o f questionable propriety in 
the l pitaph 

317 HrRrou \ itrail in * I cs 1 rophecs *acrc is a species of 
hawk poulames arc the hint; pointed shoes, which by the 
length of their beak ’ denoted rank 

2 1 S Shiruv 1659 

319 MASEMFLD Tru'h y in * Philip the King * 1914 

'’O KONSMtO ‘ Sonnet*- pour Hdtine * Bk 3 xlu Blanche 
main, 1 340 The text vanes 1 his is from 1 1 es PoCtc 
rnn9ais > sol 11 

* i Dixon The opening of Ode on Departing Youth ‘Hit 
Odes p 10S 

222 SiUkFsrtSRh Sonnet I Wl 

333 Shakfsifsri Song I rom ‘ Tempest ’ 

224 G Pri 1 f Died 1597 From 1 Fare-veil la Ann* 
OBLV 102 

3 - «) Sn si FsrrAki Sonnet l Will 

2 f t Tmilv Bronti At p 2S0 of Shorter’s Fd 

227 Tpam^ois Villon Fa r ladc ties dames dn temps jadts 
In the 1 Grand Testament * Janet, p 4 

328 Shakfspearc ( 5 ) In * Hamlet ’ 

329 Dixon Sottg Trom 1 Lyrical Poems’ Daniel 1887 

330 Niciss, a fnend of Theoentus MnckaiPs translation 

Greek T pigrams’, p 149 

331 Shelies Death Trom Poems wntten in 1 S 1 7 

332 R L STrvrNSON ‘Songs of Travel’, \lm To S R 

Crockett on recetung a dedication The last two 
stanzas of three Wntten at Vaihma 

333 IxEats From ‘Hyperion ,11 30 

334 SHAkFSFFArF From* K John’ The widow Constance, in 

alliance with Philip of Trance, was claiming the throne of 
England for her son Arthur through his father Geoffrey , who 
was K John’s elder brother The first section given is 
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from Act III sc I, when she hears that Philip has bar- 
gained away his support of Arthur’s claim for a marriage 
alliance with John The second section is from Scene 4 
after Arthur had been taken prisoner by K John who 
had already gi\en orders for his murder 
233 C01.ERIDGE Trom The blossoming of the solitary date tree 
A lament St IV ‘ Sibjlhne Leaves ’ 

236 Geo Borrow ' La\ engro ’ Ch x\t 

237 Colfrjdge From The Pang more sharp than all An 

Allegory St IV ‘ Sibjlhne Leaves ' 

235 Shelley Song in ‘Charles I ’ 

339 .Shelley Sonnet 1820 Ini 8 I hn\e printed TOon/rfsf 
for ■would 

240 Shakespeare Sonnet LX 

241 Coleridge Constancy to an ideal object ‘Sibjlhne 

Leaves ’ This is the beginning and end 
342 Shelley From Hellas S78 

243 From the French Pei tenants ‘ Poems in classical prosod) ’ 

R B , p 446 

244 Milton On his deceased -wife 

245 Emily Bronte Shorter s Ed , p 161 
Shelley Stanzas April, 1S14 

247 D M Dolben A Song from ‘ Poems ’ Fronde 1911 

248 Shelley A Lament 

249 Amiel, 11 240 Second section from Pascal 
240 Shflley 1821 Song, omitting two stanzas 
2->l Keats From the Ode to Melanchoh 

2^2 Wordsworth The solitary reaper Omits last stanza 
2 3 Keats From the Ode to a Nightingale 
2 a 4 Barley From ‘Nepenthe’ I 820 'IheStrjmon 
2 n 5 r r Jammes ‘ Clainercs dans le ciel ,1902-6 p 127 

236 DeTabley Trom The churchvard on the sand* ‘Poems 

Dram &.Ljrical’ Lane, 1893, p 82 
2 i 7 SheliEy Trom To Misery A fragment 1818 
08 Pascal From his Prayer in the ‘ Penst’es ’ 

*"9 Blake ‘ Songs of Innocence ’ In and stanza mooes the 
feet The inflection of the 3rd person plural m j is perhaps 
due to famibarit) with Shakespeare in whose grammar it 
was ‘ extremely common but has been changed m late 
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edition See Dr Abbott’s Shakesp Grammar § 333, 
who considers that it na) have come from the Earl} 
English 3rd plur in s 

260 Geo HfpberT Tron Bitter Sivect The second stanza 

of two 

261 Milton From ‘Samsor Agomstes’ t>~2 Original 

spelling and purctuation not kept 
-’6; Bacon Essa> V Spelling modernised 
263 Keats The opening of ‘ Us penon ’ 

-64 Rlpert Brooke l> U iratr Trom Poems, 19M 
6 Keats Trom the od^ to Sorrow in ‘ Lndvmion’ 

266 Geo Borroa From * Lavengro*, eh xvm 
67 Rimbujd From Bonhc tr m * Les Illuminations' 

26S Amie~, ii 144 

2C9 Gerard Hoi kins T/ie Candle Jt doors 

270 Dixon Mere } , m 1 Hist Odes’ 

271 W \\ ewing From ‘Poems’ rikin Ma*hews. * 9 *^ 

272 Dostofaska Trom rather Zossima’s discourse m ‘The 

Brothers Karamazof* 

273 Milton P L. 111 41S 

-.74 Coleridge From 4 La\ Sermons* The Statesman's 
Manua 1 App G. The colloquial use of adjectives 
among abstract expressions make* a strange stjleu In 
3rd line of nd page of quotation, perfect indifference of 
means, the grammar is that complete indifference is 
imagined as a quahtN of the means f just as intermit able 
ness is a quality of the object 

’ 7 a Blai- E. Tie lygcr, in ‘ Songs of Experience' The text 
has gnen trouble. Dare as preterite tense is wrong, but 
common in talk The poem probabh owes an unsuspected 
deb*- to Crash* w (see 2 SO 

276 Milton P L 11 688 Death is addressing Satan 

277 Darlea From Nepenthe ’ II 2 5 6 
27S St Paul From ‘ Romans’, vu 

279 J Masefield From ‘The Everlasting hi ercy ' 

2S0 Amiel, 1 131 

2Sr Dixon Hymn in ‘ Posthumous Poems* 

282 Tagore From ‘ Gitanjah 92 

2S3 Shakespeare Sonnet CX\I\ 
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304 Spinoza The first sentence is the opening of 4th part of 

the Ethics De Servitute htimana the rest from Eth 
v 41 * 

305 Plato ‘limaeus’, 90 * 

306 H Wootton Died 1639 The Character of a Happy Life 

(From O B E V ) 

307 Shakespeare ‘ Hamlet in 2 

308 Wordsworth From Ode to Duty lSo 0 Lines 25-8 and 

37-40 

309 Pascal, From the ‘ Pensees ’ 

310 Descartes ‘ Discours de la Methode ’ A complete 

section 

311 Homer Odyss 2 1 1 $ Tr from R B ’s r Uly sses , Act I V * 

312 and 313 Pascai From the ‘ Pensdes ’ 

314 Amiel, n 18 

315 Blake ‘Eternity , from the hosscttt MS 

316 Pascal PensSes ’ 

317 Milton P L vh 24 

318 Spinoza Eth v 4"> 

319 Montaigne Essais, 11 12 

320 Amiel, 11 23 

321 Milton P L 11 557 

322 Edwyn Bevan Stoics and Sceptics ’ Oxf 1913 P 3 2 

323 324 32^ Rivarol See No 50 

326 Stevenson From Puhis et Umbra 

327 Bacon * Adv of Learning I v 11 Modem spelling 

328 Yeats Into the Twilight Tauchmtz P 114 

329 Selma LagerlSf Gosta Berlmg’s Saga Translation by 

M B 

330 Amiel 11 107 

331 Coleridge From Human Life , or the denial of Immor- 

tality ‘Sibylline Leaves 1 I cannot tell whether the 
sibilants in line 4 were intended 

332 Coleridge From ‘The Anc Manner’ 

333 Bacon Trom Essay II 

334 Spinoza Eth iv 67 A freeman is one w ho lives accord 

mg to the dictates of reason alone * 
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359 c H*ktMrAlir ' As voi Ukr it *, u 7 

360 Blam I rom H ihtam I, etui, h t s*an .ax. 

361 Sham m f m f ‘k Lrar\ in 4 

362 Wordsworth Rest luhrt and /ndef+t ^erce, 1S0J 

better known 1$ The 1 st hra'l erer ‘'one line* - omitted 

363 ki vrs \fep MermUrs In alct'trto Finn) ke*»Ls, I Si S 

364 HfKM>! \ It l lb tureur 

-/»*>- RiMfi \U!> lunne pet +h du mn* in M Bcrnchon quoting 
thi p<* m in his memoir ha*; puncti -ted it throughou* Hut 
Rimbaud v as experimenting on free verse, am! 1 think, 
wished to show that such \rr should be independent cf 
gramn atica! s*ops 1 Ins can onh be exhibited b) tl etr 
omtssnn In line 1 V * (for O) is from Bernchon s 
text 

366 Wordsworth SVv g at tit least of Rmtghan 1 Ces*le 

t nd of p 1^07 

367 Amim.ii 74 

Colhmdi r brom ‘The \ocicnt Manner’ 

369 G M Hoimns Tit hat d*on e / r« rt At a gracious 
ans^'r I he author was a Jesuit pne**, and hataer in 
line a is the spiritual title 
70 Amiri Ciumfr ' l raiments d’ldvlhs \ 3 

371 Dolbcs ThtShrue 

373 Jas Nam or. A Quaker Saint This is ‘His last testi 
mom said to be delivered b\ him about two hours before 
his Departure f rom A Collection of Sundrv Books, 
Epistles and Papers Ac 1 ondon, 1716 It seems to 
rel) on oral tradition I have followed the text in the 
Book except that that has and takes its kingdom and 
obtained this resurrection 

373 Doiden He ssould hat. c his lady sms; Poems No -U 

374 Virgil cTn \j 63 S- 7 ^i f and S93-S /Eneas afterland 

m ET in Ital), obtained leave of the Cumacan Sib) l to visit 
his father m Hades After magical preparation and 
sacrifice, he in a trance, makes the jouitcn, which is the 
foundation of Dante s Commedia The section here given 
tells his vision of the I hsian Helds, and his meeting with 
Anchises whose account of the m)stcnes of life and 
death maj be held to represent c ome accepted beliefs 
But the passage about the gates of Sleep, with which 
virgil closes his * fine venture, corresponds with the 
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whence it seems that the poem was sent to him with the 
En^oy, but was circulated without it, as of general 
application and this agrees with the artistic inferiority 
of the Envoy 

I have ventured to make my own text from the MSS 
Finding that the 6th line of the **nd stanra has over- 
whelming luthontv for its ‘nine* syllables, and that the 
most poetic reading o f III 0 is also a 1 nine-sjllabV * line 
and that the Lansdownc Mb gives a 'nine sellable ’ line in 
1 6 (which 1 preferred also on other grounds), I was led to 
conclude that it was part of the construction of the original 
poem to have a ‘nine sellable* line in this place in each 
stanza and so 1 have printed it It is very effective 
and if it was onginall> thus, the ‘emendations’ would be 
accounted for Thus one of the best MSS [Add B M 
I0 » 34°]» the one that gives the En-o} reads Rtrole ~ , ccl 
thyself 

There are difficulties for the modern reader — 1 2 If 
Skcat’s choice, which 1 adopt be nght it means * Do not 
despise and neglect jour talent, though it be but one* 
Suffice thin o~vene Ming has good authority , but among 
sixteen imperatives to chingc the subject of one of them 
is awkward therefore sufjicc unto is preferable — 1 4 
Blent =blmdcth os slant in II 3 is also ^rd sing pres 
Welt blent <r eral means * Prosperity blinds a man com 
plctely 1 overal is read as a disyllaVc Chaucer said 
overall as we say overall — II j Tempest ( = disturb) is 
a rare verb — 4 Sporn against an al (awl) is to ‘kick 
against the pricks’, and in the next line crokke is the 
proverbial earthenware pitcher These seem the unwor- 
thiest lines in the poem — III 6 Skeat adopts Hold 
the hyesoey, and lat thy gnst thee lede , which has much 
authority but hts explanation that h\c wey = high road 
makes nonsense of it and he is right in saying that it 
means this m Chaucer The reading Weyve thy lust is 
also supported by a passage in Chaucer’s ‘Boethius’, 
winch has Weyve thou Joy, dryf fro thee drede 
that is to seyn , lat none of thise passions overcomen 
thee or blei de thee 

I have marked with the double dot the final C’s that are 
pronounced syllahically My friend Dr Henry Bradley, 
who showed me Miss Rickert’s paper, is my authority for 
this, and other M E scholarship though I do not know 
that he approves of my results 
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379 fos Gio IltRntkT Lmfloymes l 

380 Titos \ Kritrie III >,7 * 

3S1 Pi ato Rep Co), I! Our In- r» the Iiws of his Utopia* 

3S’ Aim 1 , tt 130 

383 Miiton Che punctua*ioo and spchinp modern 
j8.| AMtFL, 11 177 

3S5 Gfrakd Hot Mix s Tie Habit of Perfection A Yi in 
takes tt e re t The fir-t ti o stanras \\ rittcn when an 
undergraduate a* Oxford 

386 Sip Walti R RAtncit His Pdptimape ORPV 
3S7 l) M Do LIU } rjt.io/, 

3^8 Amu 1, p 1 

jf>9 'I Oi-STOi 'Resurrection 11 1 ”, (see 53) 

390 Mu TON The onpinal text reads task Staster in last line 

391 PasC \L 'Pensr ’ 

39’ Clt WiSltV This is luma No i)\ in the \attcndon 
hy mnal ‘It is made of two ..firms which occur 
separately in Oils We'lcy s Short Hjmns on Select 
Pennies of the Holy Sen ft ires 179., Hie first 
s’ania is 1 360, /ephantah 11 ■> the second is 703, Joh, 
xxxin 3 fi Thtx are here slu ht!\ altered ‘ 3 II 

393 Milton Trom * Ariopapitim' 

393 Dixo» * I \ ru at Poems Daniel 18S7 

3ps Gfo Borrow Ijxxcnpio’ rh xxi 
3 95 Mu ton P I x uy 
39 J Kamr, 1 68 

398 Amifi , 1 9c 

399 Kamr i 82 

300 Amifl, 11 192 

301 Mo TAtGNF llsais, II 17 7 > In Glare 

303 Dtxot I rom Love's C01 solntim Chris* ’& Company 

P 97 Original punctuation 

403 Burns Prom P fistic to Or Plndlock 

404 Burkt Prom Thought- on the Cause oj tee Present Dis- 

contents 1770 

405 TlitJ cantors Hist 11 37 His acrsion of the (treat 

Ptineral Oration spol cn by Pericles oacr the Athen 
lans who fell in the first 3 ear of the Peloponnesian 
war Chiefly from Hobbes’ translation The style of 
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Thucydides, when he passes from mere narration ana 
engages in reflection or argument or rhetoric, becomes 
uncomfor ably conscious of grammar and seems often in 
great difficulties This quality, due perhaps to his not 
being a native Greek, is wholly bad, and yet be will 
again and again win a powerful beauty from it, as 
a man struggling desperately through a raging torrent may 
show movements of more forceful grace than one who is 
walking unimpeded Such a manner is inimitable in 
modern English without affectation But it happens that 
Hobbes m his old age translated Thucydides (helped 
probably by a French version 5 ) and his masterful 
diction, encountering obstacles, dealt with them so as 
to produce a not dissimilar effect For that reason 
I took his translation and, where 1 altered it in order to 
gne a more faithful interpretation, I attempted to mam 
tain his strenuous style If the result has any merit it 
is due to him but l have made too many changes to be 
able to leave his name to it * 

406 Montesquieu Quoted m Saintc Beuve Causeries du 

Lttndi , vol 7 

407 Abr Lincoln ITom Reply to a Serenade Non 10,1864 

40S Lincoln From Address at Dedication of National 

Cemetery at Gettysburg Nov 19, 1S63 This oc- 
casion parallel to that in 405 

409 Blrke From Speech on moving his Resolutions for 

Conciliation -vitl the Co'omes 177^ 

410 Milton * Arcopagitica ’ 

41 1 Bl\ke Trom Milton 

4 ' 2 Wvlter Scott ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel * Cant vi 
4*3 Sir F H Doyle From 7he Pma*e of the Buffs 
4*4 Milton * Samson Agonistes 1268 

41*, Kybir, 1 36 

4*6 Shelley tinlas 211 

4*7 Church Service Accingimim Antiphon for Trinity tide 
Magnificat Tr byG H Palmer m 'Antiphons from the 
Salisbury Antiphoner* p 74 This is a good example 
of the sort of beauty which we lost when the Reformers 
sheared our services — and of what many besides myself 
wash to see restored [Fr 1 Macc in *58, &.C.] 

4*8 From The Time- 1914 Same author as 46 
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^19 From n South Indian T an 1! !>. 1! / f i»» un J r 'n t’opr' 
See No 17 

4'£> \\ OttDSssOK rH Cil r L*tr cf *1 c It if /i V nrnc* i''Cfi 

•ftt ItOMt K II1I1I xti\ 49^ tn Pill!' *■ i cd 10 a ilmn 

t f Union j toll c'mn m ' in ni li hrir f u-p Mi h 

him 1 (.r* at an > r to redrrm tin tmli rf Hiv*or i tucli 
AfhlJVi in <]i horn t jr m irsen^r fir Hi drill i f 
P»tf«lu Herrm-. lnun fv.mt# d him ifi Is to tl t 

fas limn of Ashd’in hue* tin to t!u t» oti v it his 

f feat enenn loiri o Priieis old 1 suit ssiu is 
driun ’ llm tin! s 1 , S'nn tint mm tin nun This 
K or r of the lines) pi x< mUittit Hi Inn tatiun 
IS lim fu linr in tl ( 1 n in.d n » »n * 

4' 3 Krsri The mUttrf a Son O e-ritte Lf re re n hints; 
hills lf"r tRl*- 

4 3 ’ SlIFMlV On Deal! fir tid'rdlitit mv. of fisc 

4 3 f A I ano Sot r fn the Su'ct mi s 'self hltsnc v ath 

111 11 drear lr * Bin aril Arot-rr hin il«t f copied it 
from the *erip of piptr on sshich 11 s »ls! fniml hid int 
it to rre jo led slum I »up | dm on *l< nor <ns of its 
inrth 

4 3 a WlllHV )a>IH 1 his tiitnrt frm U c mil to bihest 
nas oho cn for nit In hi htnthn m> fnrml tin noudisl 

Blst-t To the Cl n stm i , from Jems t< 

4*7 f<ht Mill into / sat'le T hi pr^m ws « 1 tin on tla 

lnttlcfirhlm l limirr h) C i|it tin Hon Julnnll 1 < rtn 
felt, D SO, in April 19! 4 liededofht ssnundson Mis ’o 
1 hive to l! in! hn father laird Hi lnirmif.li for pttinissiim 
to print it here 

4 "’ 1 ! Sll \M npi \ri Prnm Sonnrt \I 

4 9 Hurt itT Bl ODKr Trom ’ 1914 mil other poems’ Suit 
siirV. and Jicl son Hi tlx d on his 1 i> to the Dardanelles 
and found n poet's prist m Scstos 

11° SlIMm ‘ Brmnrtheiis \ id 4, toS 

4 V Bui 1 kt Bkooki I torn the vime bitch of Sonnets as 4 "O 

43 3 STriF'SON Kxijuiem from ‘ Underwoods ’ 

434 Cot 1 1 te 11 ntlen nl the bri;ini tin f of the sear t"j f6 

434 C Won- 1 The Huriitl of Sir fohn Metre at Ccrvfin 

\l 



INDEX 


43 s B\RO\ 1 Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage in 29 The they in 
3rd line is notenorths The wrong to the Earl of Carlisle 
%\as done m English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 

436 Milton From Lycidas 1 have, iier and o’ergroson for 

bear and o re grown 

437 Dolben From Ditm agonieatur nmma in 'Poems’ 

No 43 

438 Church Seri ice Iste eognmt As 417 Of a Martyr 

439 Milton From end of Samson ’ 

440 Shnkespearf Rich 2nd’ 11 1 

441 Shellfn Tram ddonais stanzas 39, 40 42, 43, 44, 42 

442 j R Lonneli From Ode recited at the Har lard Com 

menioration iS 6 y 

443 Shellfn Tram stanza 4 S of Adonais 

444 From Andre Chenier ’ translated bj R B , reference lost 

445 Church Sen ice Gaudrni in calls Same as 4' 7 Qf 

many Martyrs 

4jG Same as last Beatus Vmcentius Feast of S Vincent 

447 Milton P L 11 29 

44S Shellen From end of ' Prometheus' 

449 Church Semce Sanctum est As 41 7 Many Confessors 

R B 



In this impression the text of the items from "William 
Blafe, and the notes thereto, hn\ e been corrected into 
Correspondence mth the latest authontj 



NOTE TO FOURTH IMPRESSION 


ERR A V\ 

fl- fii’'n mj, ritfrrrtmn vw t- •vi’r in tl > and u-ptr Mnn , 
lr'»f m o mtl Ixnhen tctlei atr rf m i<-i! 

:trt i 3 ”>n t for — miff 
-37, ! 10 c^at'rf fnr < ci'n 
'J>' ( " of Ik* •tai'rl ttrmr irn ,r , or dr n* r 11 mi 
!ni , f* I j m f,>* n 

f f t nmriltnit pi'ri 1 1 IK. it 
404 J) 'pn(r> is ft * Dnt tr‘ tie 
4:4 L 1, it) 1 / for r‘ 

Li tof Author*, lit "nt Inr II a 1 ' * 

In tl 1 tirpri-Mton the fiillnnnp irr tr rrn lr<l 

Gfc, in II 3 ami 4 iiri'jil al pilrrtu itm t n Mr ml xn note lielmv 

• 57 i ’inf' - ami ti, j» t\ h < it r (or ji ut 7 re 

2't, in 1 9, tint 1 1 f«' »»cf f 

"'i* I tr,/i tl for fnf, n» Onrnrti il tu li'ir ci if f'i r <it 
I rnner 

4R9 AVi/ ; j tiiicf frr ft tilth utter, t huh mutton,!' lotc-cIciI 
I9 printer in Jnj unpin ion 

Index, GS Tlunno'c 1 nltitril in nrroril'>nee tilth chanpc in the 
lex* 

t(j? 5 4 for 5 A 

■*49 Tlir mom! M’ctinn 1 from I’t'nl mtl not from 
Amid, aril it ncipril nHributun in intlt xrt 

no res 

42 tn ‘Cbridnn M>‘lH-i*.n ' b> Wm Ralph Imr (Methuen, 
18995 th-re in n (WuxMrm in 1 return 1 1 , j> (A, on the rr.etnphjrici 
ideas implied Si John** m\stiral identification of the I OOUS 
*»th Jc*u<v of Na arcth, to which J would have referred the reader* 
if f had known of it 



40 


::z :° rouRTH 

And dove cjed p/'TJ’ a,most “"heard, 

ln th ls impress, on ; “ mUrcd pam > and Mvs,c, 

clingoZZpl ’ °X"l 2 ^ ha '^ «»» 

Eup P>} thf,erb thM"^ Dd ? d,n tr l[ >c four n r « H SI ! eI,e J’s first 
“ecessarv to the uZl ° m P ,e tes the scnW,. r.r' n " which 
at the end which Car rStand,r, «T of the passoee’i ' tho , u ^ < > ( is not 
And hither the ^ ^ 

Wh-ch m e 4T 0 e ma n ‘**«h*med „** 

And dove eved p,tv 4 m’ most “"heard 

K »- —v 

^ the embrace of h'" ans,n ? htrirt 

■” "> • i.™ i' 

?•"««« sv*"' ■» Sr ■ “ “™ 

Painting Sc u Lf° Sem '«mort2l 

Andw *"* «» 

Sud > «rtue has thel and error fall " d i ' ,nd ’ 

/jL s >'-^th at vr;i:r dp, --“ n d 


disbelieved that Mr; eandp,a “^“ n d 

** after a*** f ° r 55 43 ’’ ^ *»w 

•s Ior iw, and 5p 



noi r 'i n r o v r i n i m p h r s s i o n 

l-i the Bullmn I ibrars there i a fair ro, is o' the J’rorrrt 
11 Shehes i run band *r pm tto itirn n th t def\i r* and of 
ro 1 n'arre Ur Hems I!radt'\, s 1 o kirdts allot >• r -r to 
qoo’e fron bis l't'er, t ro’r thu to nr, ‘I rrad th' p a;,r 
•iTC'hlP; Pf thi , the tih' a'ed ejtnt r. vi thru uc hoi' (hr 
vo !<1 it akr< to cn intV s nctm* 't o' ld< D r * er! ir-i 

of all i*s aeicrs— of the tsbt per of lose, o' p,„ n)!1II ults r [ p,^ of 
im.(tr rd the ut'erancr of "Ml tf a* temper n nop tur nurs 
Me"— and the " appant or . ' of Ml i snih'c ctca'im , -.hill 
tot 0* hero Mu«iC It tfnjfht o' i i r of lh' nice 

fo'teno^ hnnanirm,-' md ronobhrr inPur ire ai <1 il -n ll • 
thought a ie*erji<v.r(l that tin \r cr the echo t! i 1 o i«. 1 c rd is 
i relf an echo of the heart * — '$_Th n o' ct ur_ fn t~ Mi ! c«pt ire 
It fi-rt a aery tc! <> lo h e sent - tiae A r i; f/Mrf I hit 
)', t‘s lalup m ro‘ on!^ tn l • beneficial mflverce 1^’ >n it reich 
lion o' the unexhausted wealth fti «n s I iih i* l< i ts 
The word rtiuu, the rfo e, should r > f air a cij da! initial, 
Since it range* tin vuth loan ard p'y, I i* Aitn t'eir local 
tilt'anrcs aid Ur Uridl'j object to pnin i pi J n le\c 
and pily, Jiccan c 'hat lend to per or ifi tlrn r o e t!an is 
in'ended an ohjection whir* doc' rc* forbid the rip ! to 
Faintint Sculpture, ard Poesy nor the eaj i a! which i Imc 
pirn tn I.oae and Ilrati's Iv'oi where tin eric tc her 
purfio'e 

lliH IS a lo-(r nn'e, lml rn) rm take wadi i’ rice sar ard the 
passage de'erus i* Us detail ninth! lie u-pcrfirl suthout two 
other remarhs tint, that in Slellcy'' MS , referred to ahmr 
the word Ini/ 1 r inline 40 ,, wn'trn thi'hrr IlrtUrr <h frnsible, 
and way hair Wen a corrrction, hut it i \et\ po xibli ~n ir 
cotttcled misprint The second rrmatt on tl t strange epithet 
dime fjrd w lire 46 Dr Hiadlry sa\s th~t he t links this word 
was mented In one 1 hjah Ponton It t no doubt traceable to 
the Song of Solon on, Oath tm return! mm V Inch our rcn ers 
not translate * flnnc eyes arc as denes behind tin iril ’ (11 ' , 
v 13) that is, they arc like doits not hie doles’ eye' The 
unfortunate word can only be de'cmhd as meaning ‘eyes that 
express the tenderness of the Dote , which the doic s eyes do not 
N B The references to Marcus Aurelius in the Index ate to thi 
older Greek texts, and do not correspond with Gatakcr’ res won, 
to which the references would he 

iv at 'for 15} 389 xi il (for 1(1) 

l! *l vii 49 (for 44) 45° in J 4 (for 9} 
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Tlie Title pape was designed bj Mr Emcn Walter Tlic 
drawing- 15 frem Michelangelo s Fresco of the Creation of Adam 
in the bistire Chapel 



